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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



In presenting the Third Edition of this little work to the 
public, the Editor wotdd point out that he has considerably 
enlarged it; he trusts to its increased usefulness. 

The Editor takes this opportunity to impress on his 
readers that The Countby House is not in the nature of 
an Encyclopedia. The book is simply intended to give 
hints as to various '* shifts and expedients " for those living 
in the country. 

In conclusion, the Editor hopes that the public will 
continue to extend to The Countby House the patronage 
which it has hitherto so largely enjoyed. 
Nov. 2, 1882. L E. B. C. 



THE COUNTRY HOUSE: 



▲ CX>LLI0nON OF 



USEFUL INFORMATION AND EECIPES. 



AMUSEMENTS., 

▲MKBIOAN BOWIJHO AILBTB. 

American bowling alleys are 59ft. 6in. long, 5ft. 6in. wide out to ont of 
gutters. The bed of alleys 56ft. long, 8ft. 6in. wide. The cost of two 
alleys, with pins, balls, Ac., complete, will be about £145, including joists 
to lay them on, but not the brickwork underneath. The aboye is for the 
alley alone, without any building. 

GBIGKBT OB0T7ND, FOBMATION OF. 

The field ought to be as near level as possible; a tall of lin. to the 
yard is not an insurmountable objection. Two hundred and forty yards 
long by 240yds. wide, is a nice size. In the centre of this there must be 
at least 42yds. by 42yds. of drained or naturally dry land, laid nearly leTel, 
and, if possible, of poor, tough, and wiry grass and sod. This piece should 
be nearly level, highest in the centre, and with a fall of ^in. in the yard all 
round, that the ground may dry quicker after rain. With a dry subsoil 
you can at once make your cricket ground, without the expense of any 
drainage. If an open loose subsoil, sand, gfravel, peat, and wet, it must be 
made dry ; in subsoils of this kind one deep and large drain will frequently 
effectually cure a large field. Until the subsoil is dry you cannot put soil 
and sod on it that will be £^od and safe to play cricket upon. As to clay 
subsoil, there is no other way to dry this kind of ground except by drain- 
age. Your drains must be near together, and they must bo deep enough 
to take away the water sufficiently low down to prevent the earth from 
sucking it up to the surface. From 8ft. 6in. to 4ft deep, and 4yd8. or 
5yds. apart, 8in. tiles, and a fall of not less than ^in. to the yard, will make 
this subsoil dry enough to put on a cricket surface. These drains should 
be flUed with broken stone, coarse grravel, or rough cinders to within 1ft. 

B 
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or ISin.' of the sorfaoe of the gromid. The tQes of your main dnhk 
ihonld he larger then the 3in. pipes of which your bnmch drains are made, 
and larger in proportion to the number of branches it has to receiTO. The 
opposite ends of yonr branch drains to the main drain should be connected 
by an air drain, one end of which shonld be open to the air ; for in dry 
weather, when yonr drains are making no water, a draught of air through 
and under the ground may oanse the iwami in the ground to open and 
crack, and so prepare it for more e£fectnal and quick drainage when wet 
weather comes. The first thing to be done is to take up the sod. One 
inch and a half is about the thickness. Whe6l them to one side of the 
piece you intend to take up^ and stack them five or six cartloads together ; 
this presses them, and causes the old rough coarse grass to rot o£F. When 
the sods are o£f is the best time to drain. If chalk is handy, it is the best 
possible foundation. Not more than an inch or two of mould is required 
between the turf and the chalk, or dig out some 6 or 7 inches of the soil, 
and replace with cinder-ashes procured from a furnace^ if chalk cannot be 
obtained. Pass the ashes through a coarse riddle, and the rough put at 
the bottom, the fine at the top, ramming it well down ; return the sod, 
and make firm by rolling with the heayiest roller at command— daily 
rolling for an hour or two, mowing when necessary, and that by a machine. 

uiwir Tsmns. 

Courts, making of, — ^An excellent court, in all respects equal to the best 
asphalte court, can be made on any fairly level piece of ground by marking 
o£f the dimensions, and taking off the sod to a depth of about 4in. ; then 
levelling the ground, and hammering in a lot of mbUe, such as old mortar, 
^., until a hard surface is obtained. Let there beaslope from both ends in 
towards the centre, where a small drain can be made under the net to 
carry off the water. Then get ordinary gas tar, and, having first given 
a coating of fine sand to the court, pour on the tar; then sprinkle more 
sand, and with a whalebone brush, such as is used in stables, brush the tar 
and sand well in. If this is done in fine weather it will be ready to play 
on in about two months. 

Courts, marking of, — ^Procure some good fresh quicklime, slack it on the 
ground, let it stand covered up for twenty-four hours, when it will be 
reduced to a fine white powder, liix this in a bucket with water and thus 
lay. Make a kind of stencil board of two pieces of }in. deal, 2in. wide 
and 10ft long, firmly fixed l^in. apart by a cross-piece at each end. Lay 
this flat on the ground to be marked, and pour in the lime cream, distri- 
buting it equally by a brush. 

Tewm-^net, to keqt steady/ in a wind, — ^It has been recommended to run a 
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•trong wire along the top of the net by twisting it in and oat of the meshes, 
•ad if yon fasten aboat three perpendicular wires at interrals from this 
horiaontal wire (also thnmgh the meshes) to strong iron skewers fastened 
into the gronnd, the swaying of the net is obyiated. 

NUBB Ain> EBVUh 

Nnrr and spell (otherwise ** Northern Spell **} is a game played with a 
trap and ball, stmok either with a bat or bludgeon, bat the latter is most , 
commonly used. The contest is simply who shall strike the ball the 
greatest distance in a giyen number of strokes ; the length of each stroke 
is measured before the ball is returned by means of a cord, divided into 
yards, made fast at one end near the trap, the other being stretched into 
the field by a person stationed there for that purpose, who adjusts it to the 
ball whereyer it may be. 

QUOIT OBOUZin, TO XAXB. 

Procure a large treacle' or oil cask, cut the ends off (leaving them about 
^in. deep inside) ; take care that there are two iron hoops on each end ; fix 
an iron pin (}in.) firmly in the centre of each, to stand about Tin. aboye 
the edges of the tub^ then fill it with stiff clay, raising it from the sides 
towards the top of the iron pin, leaving so much bare as shall be sufficient 
for a mark; have a waller*s trowel to smooth the surface when required. 
These can be placed in any conyenient position for quoiting into, and may 
be lemoyed when not required. Have a frame made of light wood or iron, 
cone-shaped, and oovered with waterproof canvas, to cover the tubs with 
not in use. 

Again : If the land lies high and diy, and the soil is clay, which durinj^' 
hot weather becomes veiy hard, dig two pits the size required, and about 
2it. deep. Asphalte the bottom of this and fill in with the clay. 

lUOQUET OOUBT, TO UAXX ▲. 

A court should be about 65ft. by 80ft. ; front wall SOft. high; back wall 
] 2ft. high ; floor made of asphalte, and walls plastered very smoothly. The 
expense varies according to size, and cost of labour and materials. It 
must be lighted by skylights/ The area of a doable court should be SOft. 
by 40ft. ; front wall SOft high, back wall 12ft. ; side walls sloping towards 
back wall, with a very slight decline of floor down towards the back wall. 

AQUARIA AND VIVARIA. 

AQUABIOX. 

First of all you must have a tank, and something for it to stand upon. 
You must have a sound and strong sub-structure to begin with^Hiomething 

b2 
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with at least four Bnbstaatial legs to eupport it, Buoh as a strong table 
aboat 8ft. high : the legs may be of mahogany or stained wood ; it is not 
necessary to be partionlar about the top, over which a fancy cloth may be 
thrown ; and it will be as well to have a drawer in the table, in which may 
be kept the varions little implements employed in managing the aqnarinm 
when fairly set agoing. The size of the table will depend upon the size of 
the tank. 

The best aqnarinm is the rectangular tank with a slate bottom and plate- 
glass sides. The size of the tank is quite a matter of taste ; one about 
2ft. 6in. long, in the form of a double cube, t.e., 1ft. 8in. deep, and 1ft. Sin. 
wide, is a nice size, and quite large enough to be managed comfortably. 
There is a good deal to do occasionally to keep an aquarium quite up to 
the mark ; and for a lady even a smaller size^2ft. long, and 1ft. broad 
find the same deep— would be large enough. 

There are two ways of setting up ** fresh-water aquaria ;" the one less 
beautiful but requiring little or no trouble, the other demanding consider- 
able attention. The former should be placed in a north-east, or still better 
in a north aspect, and fitted up with plants which 8u£Fer little or no decay 
of their leaves. Such a one may be formed thus : If a circular base, cover 
the bottom with a layer of well-washed sand — ^the coarser the better — to 
the depth of lin. over the whole surface ; upon this place a pot of earth 
2in. high, and about l^in. in greatest diameter ; in this pot plant a small 
specimen of the Egyptian lily (arrow-leaved, very common in windows ; 
white, rather bell-shaped flower) ; on the top of the pot put Jin. of sand, 
well washed ; around the pot (to conceal it) place three or four moderately 
large pieces of rock ; upon the top of the pot dispose two or three bunches 
of a moss (Fontinalis antipyrectica) which is found growing on the sides of 
stones in streams, and constantly on the brickwork of bridges over brooks, 
&o. This may be taken either attached to the stones or removed and tied 
in bunches, with a stone attached to keep them in place ; on the sand put 
about Jin. deep of fine gravel, well washed, the lighter in colour the better. 
Now plant a good piece of Valisneria spiraUs on each side of your rockwork 
in the sand. In front of the rockwork and behind set a stem or two of 
horn wort (^Ceratophyllum demernan\ and another small plant, with heart- 
shaped leaves, single or in pairs, a seedling of the common water-cress 
(Nasturtium officinale)^ which neither decays nor loses its bright green, and 
will form a pleasing variety. Over the top of the gravel sprinkle all round 
a little of the moss before mentioned, and fill with perfectly bright water 
by means of a syphon, having a saucer under the mouth of the syphon to 
prevent the action of the water on the gravel, sand, &c. 

The second kind of aquarium is one in which the higher species of water- 
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plants are grown, which, constantly decaying in their lower portions, require 
a renewal of the water more or less frequently, according to the season of 
the year — sometimes as frequently as once in every three or four weeks. 
The fish may he remoTcd hy means of a small net for the purpose, and 
placed in a Teasel of clean water during the operation. The water heing 
remoYcd by the syphon, wipe the sides of the glass quite dean with a wet 
towel, and if there are any <^ fly-marks'* (bunches of confenroid growth) 
which will not come o£f, rub the glass with some smooth pumice-stone 
until clean. Wipe dry with cloth, and refill The Planorbis (coil 
shell) snails are the best, but no snails will completely clear the glass. 
This conferroid growth is caused by a strong light falling upon the 
aquarium ; in a northern aspect it gives little or no trouble. Conferva is 
rather advantageous than otherwise on the rockwork and the sides of the 
aquarium next the light, as it gives off an immense quantity of oxygen, 
and makes the water appear cleaner, by afifording a little shade. Where 
there is much light the water also ¥rill in a short time become turbid, 
either with the spores of green ConfervoB floating in the water, or from a 
brown-coloured Confervoif arising from decaying vegetable matter. This 
may be counteracted by placing the aquarium in a north aspect, by 
introducing bivalves (mussels of different sorts), which destroy floating 
ConfervoB, or by shading. The best mode of shading is by placing a pot or 
two of ferns (large hart*s-tongue and any other of the large-leaved ferns) 
immediately behind the aquarium, and between it and the light. This 
gives a beautiful effect and the best shade, as paper is rather too dense for 
fresh-water aquaria. 

But by using the gravel recommended, or even tolerably large pebbles 
—which are as natural as river-sand for a bottom — the fish, &c., will 
cause little or no disturbance to the sediment. When there is sufficient 
sediment to thicken the water (with a gravel bottom) the water should 
certainly be changed; and this, by means of gutta-percha tubing 6ft. 
long, is extremely easy, using it as a syphon; viz., exhaust the air 
from the tube, by inhaling with the mouth, till it is filled with water; 
place the finger tightly on one end until the syphon is placed in such a 
position that the end of the tube outside the vessel to be emptied is lower 
than the one insitle ; remove the finger, and the water will flow until either 
the vessel is emptied or the water sunk below the mouth of the tube, or the 
water in both vessels is on the same level. If the plants are covered with 
dirt, sediment, &c., the best way is to take them up and throw them away, 
and put others, well washed, into their places. Should they be of any 
value, or not easily replaced, take all the plants up and well wash them, by 
holding them by the roots and drawing them backwards and forwards 
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thnrai^ elaftn watnr, chADging it as long m the pUmts diaoolonr H in the 
leMt degree. Break off all leaTes or branchea that are likely to decay. 
Son in moderation is beneficial, not to say essential, and yon cannot haTO 
too mnoh of it in winter, early spring, and late antnnm ; bnt in summer 
it is not so. Pnll down the Uind, or coTor your tank with a light doth. 
The test of perfect sncceas is the corering of every piece of rock with a 
green woolly coat ; not green slime, bnt a fine, healthy, confenroid growth, 
like the shsggy coat of a bear. It will be months before this is e£feeted ; 
bnt, when once this growth is established, you may almost dispense with 
plants altogether : the vegetation on your rockwork will supply abundance 
of oxygen, and the process of aeration will go on beautifully. The gjiBBB 
and stones in some situations are apt to get covered with slime, instead of 
healthy vegetable matter ; and, when this is the case, you may calculate 
upon a good deal of trouble and discouragement. 

A small quantity of common duckweed spread over the top of the water 
forms a pretty and snug retreat for the fish, and, if a green gauze or silk 
curtain is placed at the back of the tank, it will greatly add to their 
comfort. A cover for the tank is not at all requisite ; but, as the fish and 
insects are inclined to get out of the water, a perforated zinc top wiU be 
found very convenient, taking care that the perforations are at least ^in. in 
diameter ; and when bound with a piece of coloured silk it is not at all 
unsightly, snd far superior to glass, as it admits a good supply of air and 
is not so liable to get broken. 

Plants sometimes drop their leaves ; foreign matters get introduced into 
a tank ; the mangled body of an insect rots amongst the sand ; a fieh dies, 
and lies at the bottom. Of course these things must be removed as soon as 
discovered. 

A pewter spOon, fastened to the end of a stick, and bent at right ang^s 
to it, will be found very useful ; and for the removal of light bodies, there 
is nothing better than a piece of glass tube, of a diameter easily covered 
by the thumb, and of sufficient length to reach to the bottom of the 
tank. Qrasp this in the hand, cover up one orifice by pressing the thumb 
upon it, plunge it into the water, and direct the open orifice to the small 
object to be removed; upon removing the thumb, one of the simplest of hydro- 
static principles acts, snd the object rushes up the tube in a stream of water. 

Further, guard against the stirring of the sediment in aquaria by 
covering the whole of the pebbles at the bottom with a mosS| Hypmtm 
ruMdfoUum, being smaller and more thickly branched than antipjfrectica, Ib 
more adapted for covering the pebbles, dm. This scatter rather thickly 
over the whole surface ; the fish can find the particles of food amongst it, 
but they cannot disturb it. 
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Some plant the roote of water plants hj tying three or more stalks 
together, aoeording to taste and the siae of the aqnariom, and attaching 
to eaeh bnneh a small piece of stone; this when placed in water will sink 
the planto on the spot where they are desired to grow ; with a small stick 
make a hole to reoeiye the stone, which shonld be pushed into the sand till 
oovered ; the lower ends of the plante should be concealed by sand and 
stones. Continne this till all are planted. 

Other plants there sre more beautiful than those we have named, and as 
useful in their season, but they are not to be kept strong and flourishing all 
the year round. Amongst these, HoUonia pabtairia, or the water violet ; the 
Siratiotes aioides, or soldier plant — it sends down long thin rootleto, and the 
best way of managing it is to fix it midway in the water by embedding 
these rootleto in the sand. The Hydrocharus wumuM rtma, or frog's bit, is 
another pretty little thing, which requires no care whatoyer ; it floato on 
the surface of the tank, with ito rootleto hanging free in the water, and 
mi^ be left entirely to itself. 

Put in your fish, snails, &o., and cut off just the heads of enough of 
CaBUriche (star-wort) to cover the top of the water. If you intend putting 
in many fish you should let the aquarium stand a day or two, to allow the 
water to become oxygenated. Prefer yery fine grayel to sand, where it can 
be procured. Fasten a small sponge to the end of a stick, and with this 
cleanse the interior of the glass as often as it becomes cloudy. By 
sponging it once a week the aquarium may be kept perfectly dear. 
Snails, especially the smaller species of Cortaatais, will be absolutely 
necessary to keep the planto dear, and, by haying a great number, 
you may preaerve the aquarium perfectiy bright without the sponge; 
but the greater part of the most useful snails being consumers of oxygen 
from the water, take the place of other animals you may wish to inhabit 
the aquarium. 

The stickleback, pike, and perch do not answer in an aquarium— thej 
are too savage. Roach, dace, and bleak are very delicate, and, in general, 
live but a few weeks. Small gold fish and carp perhaps thrive best; 
minnowB do well ; stone loaches also thrive ; one quart of water should be 
allowed for each small fish. As regards insects, beware of the larvsB of 
the dragon-fly ; beware of all booties, except the HydnpkUus picais. The 
flat water scorpion end the Nautanecia are &tal. Add the water spider 
and plenty of caddis. The conmion fresh-water mussel is a curiosity ; so 
are the C^ebu corul<i, a bivalve found in every diteh. Water snails of 
course. With regard to the kind of water-snails best sdapted for the 
purpose^ it is necessary to be particular. The largest, snd one of the most 
common species is called Linmea stagnaUa ; his voracity is insatiable, and 
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in the coarse of eight-and-f orty hours he will cat the plants growing in a 
moderate-sized glass into small fragments, which float on the surface. The 
species which answer best is PlanorbU comeus, which every ditch furnishes 
in abundance. But, whateyer your snails may be, you must make up your 
mind to renew them perpetually, for the fishes delight in deyouring them, 
as well as their spawn. From this propensity of the fishes to devour the 
water-snails, the latter never increase beyond due bounds, so that your 
pond will never become over-stocked by any natural increase. 

We conclude with the following hints : 

No. 1. In choosing a tank, if you have not already bought one, avoid 
those in which much glass enters into their composition. 

No. 2. Before placing your tank in any situation intended as a perma- 
nency, take it into consideration what aspect it has ; for certain aspects 
materially afifect the admission of light and heat, upon which the success 
or failure of your aquarium depends principally, more particularly in the 
hot simimer season. North-east, or between these two points, is most 
favourable, unless the room is illuminated by a skylight, which is as good ; 
cross or side lights are of all the worst. 

No. 8. Most beginners are very apt at first to overstock their tanks, both 
with vegetable and animal life. Do not purchase or cultivate any ; the 
most lasting during winter and summer are VaUsneria, the Con/ervcBy 
AlgtB, &c. Tarbidity, however, is caused not only by the natural decom- 
position of the plants, but by their being pulled to pieces by the carp family 
in particular ; some parts fall at once to the bottom to decay by degrees, 
and the rest follow in a half-digested state. Avoid admitting any animal 
not in sound health ; for, if noc speedily removed, one dead mollusc will 
in a few hours contaminate the whole tank and destroy the living. In 
feeding, do not give your fish more than they can consume at one time ; 
if there should be any left, gently insert your syphon, and you can remove 
the object without any disturbance. 

SlflH IN AQUABIA, FBBDINO. 

Some give fresh raw meat (either beef or mutton) cut in very small 
pieces. Every description of fish will eat this readily, and thrive well 
upon it. There shoidd be no fat, and no more given than the fish will 
eat. Eels, carp, tench, perch, minnows, sticklebacks, and newts all eat 
raw meat; the newts take it off a piece of pointed stick. Prawns, 
shrimps, crabs, and lobsters eat raw meat freely. Feed the fish about 
every fourth day; but once a week is probably often enough. Most 
fresh-water fish will eat very fine biscuit-powder, which is better for them 
than bread. 
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Worms are safe food for the inhabitants of aquaria. They should be 
small— the smaller the better— and cut in lengths of about ^in. The fish 
thriTe better on this than any other food. Not more than two or three of 
these small pieces should be put in at oncei so that the fish nuiy take them 
as they f alL If you keep a few beetles of one or other species, they will take 
Tory good care that no particle of worm decays among the gravel or sand. 

FUNGOID DI8BASB IN FIBH. 

Take the fish from the aquarium, and rub a little salt upon the parts so as 
to rub the mould off ; wash the salt away ^ith a little dean water, and replace 
the fish in the aquarium. 

OOLD-FIBH, FEEDDfO OF. 

Small pieces of maccaroni are the best and most cleanly food, the carp 
family being the least carnivorous of our fishes. 

GOLD-FIBH IN WINTES. 

Gold-fish will live well during the winter in the open air. Nothing more 
will be necessary than to break the ice every morning for the admission of 
the outward air. Loosely bound faggots, or rough stones, piled in a heap 
and placed at the bottom of a pond, afford great shelter to a gold-fish. A 
small structure (say 2|ft. in diameter and 2ft. high) of brick or stones, 
formed with pigeon-boles, into which the fish can enter, is of g^eat use. 
It is unadvisable to clean out a pond too often ; gold-fish appear particu- 
larly partial to the g^en scum which may be seen fioating in stagnant 
water; with occasional feeding, they will grow and breed apace in such 
places. Water-plants of all sorts are of g^reat service where gold-fish are 
kept ; they shelter the fish and afford abundance of insects, and plants 
(water-lilies for instance) improve the appearance of ponds. 

The simplest plan for a water ventilator is to fasten together one or two 
bundles of wheat-straw, about the thickness of a man's arm, tying a stone 
at one end, and set the bundles upright in the basin. The straw replaces 
fiags and reeds, and admits sir under the ice. 

As a pond, for gold-fish, sink a whole tub in the garden, taking care to 
keep the surface of the water about a foot below the level of the ground. 
It should likewise have a periorated zinc cover to fit the top, like the cap 
of a telescope, the side (also perforated) about 9in. high. During even 
severe frost a common bass-matting thrown over all, and kept in its place 
by a few heavy stones, will prevent the water freezing. 

MABINB TANK, THE. 

Sand is essential to a marine aquarium. Many animals — e.^., some of 
the anemones, shrimps, and some mollusca — are fond of burrowing, more or 
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lesB, and shonld thexefore have the means of doing bo proTided for them. 
Of oonrse, if sand from the eea-ehore can be procured, it is the best for a 
marine aqnarinm ; but if it cannot, river sand will answer the purpose, but 
must be well washed before being used. Put the sand into a pail or large 
basin, and stand it, if possible, under a running tap or else under a pump, 
keeping a constant stream directed upon it, and occasionally stirring it with 
a stick. This must continue till the water runs o£f as perfectly pure and 
bright as it runs in. 

The reason why the sand becomes black in a marine tank is that, 
although care may have been taken in cleaning it in the first instance, 
it has not been kept so. If the dead body of any animal, or any part of an 
animal, is allowed to remain, or even if the unconsumed food is not 
remoyed, the sand and the water quickly tell the tale. The pieces of rock 
which are placed in marine tanks should be carefully examined; they 
frequently contain animals in unsuspected crevices, which animals when 
they die quickly contaminate the water. 

As good a plan as any for arranging the bottom is to commence at one 
side with pure sand, and to let shingle, and eventually small pieces of rock, 
predominate towards the other. The animals then can suit themselves 
more perfectly than they could with a general mixture. 

Sea-water is not so easily procured, except on the coast, but large 
quantities can be brought many miles inland by train, in casks and jars, 
If a very large quantity is not required, a good-sized stone jar is the best 
means of conveyance, as the water cannot be injured if both jar and bung 
are new, or, at all events, perfectly clean. If a cask has been used before, 
it is only cleaned with great difBculty, while a very slight amount of 
impurity has very deleterious effects upon the animals ; moreover, if it is 
a new oak cask, there is a farther probability of the water extracting 
sufficient astringency to partially tan anemones. If it be possible, 
procure a cask well pitched on the inside, when once the pitch is hard. 
The guards or station-masters of almost any line communicating with the 
coast would kindly undertake to get the cask or jar filled for a trifling 
remuneration to the man employed to fill it, and the carriage. 

It is also possible to convert fresh into salt water by the addition 
of the proper salts; it is, however, a somewhat troublesome process, 
requires care, and withal is not so cheap as sending to the coast, at least 
for moderate distances. The formula used is the following : 

Oommon table salt, 3^ ounces 9a.. 

* >• Avoirdupois. 

Epsom salts, i ounce ) 

Chloride of magnesium, 200 grains '..i _ 

Chloride of potassium, 40 grains i 
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To this amotuit «dd zather leas than a gallon of fresh water, using a speeille 
grayity test to ascertain ezaotly the correct density. 

If sea-water is thns mannfaotared, it will be quite necessary to let some 
seaweed be in it for some time, perhaps a week, before any animals are 
added ; after this it is likely to answer as well as the aotnal sea-water itself. 

A marine tank should always be eoveredy to exdade dnst and prevent 
evaporation. Qlass, not fitting too closely, is as eifectiTe a ooToring as can 
be used. If red weeds are introdnoed, the colour of the glass covering 
may be blue, to modify the light and prevent the weeds changing colour. 
If a line be drawn on the glass at the time the tank is flrst filled with sea* 
water, and if the surface of the water be always maintained at this line, by 
the occasional addition of rain or distilled water, the natural density wiU be 
preserved. 

There are very convenient little arrangements by which the water in an 
aquarium may be kept at the right degree of density without much trouble. 
They are small globes of glass with a stem, just so weighted as to float at 
the top, or near the top ; or with a pair to counterbalance each other (by far 
the best plan), one just at the top, the other just touching the bottom. If 
by evaporation the water becomes too salt, the lower one rises ; if, on the 
other hand, by any means it should be not dense enough, both sink. 

One more thing remains to be added to the tank to make it quite fit 
for animals, viz., a small quantity of seaweed — ^two plants of the broad- 
leaved green weed called Ulva latissima, which is easily procured. It 
should be taken with the stone to which it is attached, and simply placed 
where it is meant to stay. Any of the red or purple weeds may be added 
for effect, but care must bo taken to remove all decaying portions ; the 
common brown seaweeds have been proved unfitted for growth in the 
aquariom altogether. 

It is well to have the following ready before procuring the animals : I, 
the tank, well seasoned, filled with bright water, some seaweed growing in 
jt ; 2f two specific gravity tests ; 8, if the tank is in an inhabited room, a 
cover of muslin or glass, to keep dust out ; 4, a small net of muslin or net, 
on a ring about two inches in diameter, at the end of a stick ; 5, a glass 
tube, about one-third of an inch bore ; and, lastly, three or four feet of 
vulcanised indiarubber tubing of about the same size. It will perhaps be 
convenient to fit a glass tube of about six inches long to one end of this 
flexible tube, by inserting the glass, and tying the indiarubber tightly over 
with silk cord or fine string. 

REPTILE VIVARIA. 

A tank of 2^0. m length, 2ft. m height, and 18in. in width, is a very 
oonvenient size, as a larger one requires a great deal of attention to keep 
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it in proper order. The sidee should be mede of plate gleas, with zinc or 
bronze piJUrs at the comera ; the bottom of slate or zinc, with a pan of the 
same metal to hold water. A movable ooTer of perforated zino is also a 
desizable addition. A bank of peat earth and powdered sandstone shoold 
be raised at each end, the bottom of the TiTarinm being also coTersd 
with peat earth not less than 2in. in depth. A layer of moss mnst be 
placed again OTor this, and should not be pressed down so tightly as to 
preTcnt the lizards borrowing nnder it at will. Specimens of the hardier 
ferns, snoh as Lyeopodkan dmUeulatum^ Osmunda regcUiSf and AthyriumfiUx* 
feminoj may be planted on the bank. In default of these, many other 
plants, such as the harebell, wood anemone, cistus, and the yarious kinds of 
orchids, can be introduced, though the vivarium should not be too 
,jnuch crowded, as less room is left for the animals, besides the difficulty 
attendant on removing decayed leaves, Ac., without disturbing the living 
plants. Pieces of sandstone may also be arranged in any convenient or 
ornamental form; but care must be taken to fix them firmly, lest they 
fall on any reptile. The lizards must be supplied every day with fresh 
iiies and mealworms, as they have not the same habits as the snake 
tribe, which, when gorged, do not require a second meal for some 
time after. When kept in this manner nearly all the kinds of lizards 
will breed in confinement ; but several species have a habit of eating 
their eggs. To prevent this the eggs should be taken out as soon 
as deposited, and placed, covered with sand, in a shallow box, exposed to 
the rays of the sun. When hatched the young lizards may bo fed on small 
^ies, and on raw meat minced very finely. They may be kept in this 
manner until they have attained a considerable size, when they may be 
put with the full-grown ones in the vivarium. Though the tree-frog is 
one of the most interesting inhabitants, it is one of the most difficult to 
keep in health, as sores often make their appearance on the head and lips, 
and frequently prove fataL There is no certain cure for them, and it is 
best generally to leave the healing department to nature. A sunny place 
should be chosen for the vivarium near some window, but in winter it mnst 
•be kept in a warm room, as one night*s frost might destroy the inmates, 
which are prevented from hybemating by the unequal temperature. 
As to the reptiles to be chosen as inhabitants, the tree-frog, sala- 
mander, green lizard, eyed lizard, wall lizard. West Indian anolis, vivi- 
parous lizard, and blind worm, are desirable inmates, usually thriving in 
confinement. The various kinds of frogs and salamanders mast be kept 
separate from the lizards, as when kept together they are apt to fight ; and, 
besides, while the saurians require to be placed in the full sunlight, the 
batrachians should be kept in a cool, shady place. As to food, all the 
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Bpedes will eat mealwormB readily when flies are ecaroe, these being by far 
their most faronrite food. The mealworms may be pat in a jar with flour, 
and a few pieces of brown paper, where, if tied np tightly and left for some 
time, tiiey will increase rapidly, so that a stock may always be kept up. 
The different species of snakes most be kept in separate cases and fed with 
frogs, of which one or two will be consumed in a week by a large specimen 
of the ringed or common snake ; this kind may also be tamed readily. 

ART TREASURES. 

▲LABABTBB, OlAAirniG. 

First brush the stains with soap and water, then whitewash the part, and 
let it remain on for som^ hours ; then remore the whitewash, and rub the 
part with a soft doth. If spotted with grease, rub a little French chalk on 
the SDots. 

Andreoni, of Pisa, states that alabaster can bo perfectly cleaned by 
means of a thick cream of quick Ume and water. After rubbing with 
the cream, clean with fresh water, and dry in the sun. 

ALUMINIUM, GUlANmO. 

This metal is cleaned precisely in the same manner as silver, except that 
a weak solution of spirits of wine is better than gin. 

Again : Breathe on it, and rub with silver-paper. 

Some use dilute sulphuric acid, or solution of ammonia, both to be of 
strength ordered by the London Pharmacopoeia. They can be procured 
from any respectable chemist, and should be used sparingly, and not 
suffered to remain on the aluminium too long. 

BUHL, TO OIJiAir. 

Purchase some buhl powder (sold by most chemists), and apply with a 
little common salad oil, on a wash-leather first, and afterwards with a little 
of the powder dry on a dean leather. 

OOBAL, ABXIFIGIAL, lOB OB0TTOB8 AMD OTHBR OBMAMKMTATION. 

To 2dr. of vermilion add loz.of resin, and melt them together. Have 
ready the brsnohes or twigs peeled and dried, and paint them over with 
this mixture while hot. The twigs being covered, hold them over a gentle 
fire, turning them round till they are perfectly smooth. White coral may 
also be made with white lead and resin ; black coral with lampblack and 
resin. When irregular branches are required, the sprays of an old black- 
thorn are best adapted for the purpose; and for regular brandies, the 
young shoots of the elm tree are most suitable. Oinders, stones, or any 
other materials, may be dipped in the mixture. 
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CI1EU.T0N8, nZINCI. 

Brush it with a weak solation of the best isinglass in cold water. 

Again : Bun a very weak solution of gutta peroha over it It acts as a 
general preserratiye against damp, fto., and is perfectly transparent. 

Again : Blight ounces of highly rectified spirit of wine ; los. of camphorated 
ditto ; 2dr. white powdered resin. The drawing must be washed over the 
back alone, with a camel-hair brush, and held with face downwards, with- 
out the face touching anything, until sufi^iently dry. 

Beer will set crayons. 

FBOBIBD BIL7EB, TO BEffTOBB. 

Frosted Bilver that has acquired a polish from friction or injudicious 
cleaning can be restored only by a process of fire. If simply blackened or 
tarnished, it may be at once restored by brushing it with a solution of 
cyanide of potassium. Cyanide (commercial will do well enough), Idr. : 
water, loz.— dissolve. When the colour is restored, rinse well with hut 
water. 

Oream of tartar will clean frosted silver. It is to be mixed the same as 
plate powder, and applied with a soft brush, and when dry, brush it off with 
another brush. The brushes must be perfectfy clean and free from plate 
powder. Old tooth brushes will answer the purpose well. 

Wash the frosted silver articles well in soap and water, using a common 
nail-brush liberally (unless the articles be filigree or too delicate to bear 
it), taking care to get thoroughly rid of the soap , and then boil them in a 
solution of common alum and water (the strength not material). Should 
there be bright portions, they must be rubbed up with a steel or agate 
burnisher afterwards, as the whole will come out dead from the alum bath. 

Again : Carbonate of magnesia is the best and safest thing for cleaning 
frosted silver, lace hatbands, &c. It should be just moistened, and be 
applied with a clean brush. 

GOLD LAOB, TO CLEAN. 

Apply a little magnesia dry in a soft toothbrush, and brush until clean. 

Again : Take a small piece of cyanide of potassium — say about the size 
of a big pea— and dissolve it in five teaspoonfuls of water (it will take half 
an hour to dissolve), keeping the mouth of the glass covered ; then stir it 
round, and dip a little sponge in it, and with the wet sponge rub the gold 
lace ; that will remove the tarnish from it ; afterwards sponge it with clean 
water. 

IBON FTBITB8, TO BSIOHTBN. 

Immerse for &Ye or ten minutes in a bath of hydrochloric acid, or spirit 
of salt. 
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ITDBT, BIAAOEINO 80ZUD. 

Haying been oat to the required shape, the ivory is dipped into water 
and rubbed with the [dried leaf of the VeUma Mormentoga^ a dilliniaceons 
climbing plant, common in the south of Ohina ; the snrfaoe of this leaf is 
very rough. It is then rubbed with the leaf of a marantaoeons plant, which 
is probably a Lannea, Oostus, or Alpinia, difScnlt, however, to determine in 
its withered state ; this leaf is of a softer nature than the first one. When 
sufficiently smooth the ivory is thoroughly washed in clean water, and 
exposed to the sun from half an honr to an hour to bleach. It is then 
polished with the powder of pounded cuttle-fish, applied on a thick soft 
piece of leather. As the leaves above mentioned are not obtainable in 
Lurope, Dutch rush or shave-grass would, in all probability, answer the 
purpose. When the ivory is very rough, a bit of shark's skin is often used 
before applying the leaf. Ivory discoloured from age,. &c., is simply 
washed in water and exposed to the sun to bleach. This may be repeated 
two or three tunes mitil the desired whiteness is obtained. It is then 
polished with the cuttle-fish powder, ir the article is deeply carved or 
engraved, the powder is applied on a small brush like a tooth-brush. 

IVORT, BED SZAIN VOB. 

Take a handful of the shreds of scarlet cloth and beil them in a pint of 
water, into which a few pieces of alum should be thrown. Let the ivory 
be immersed in this when very hot, until the required tint is obtained. 
This is the mixture used for billiard balls. 

Make an infusion of cochineal in water of ammonlA, then immerse the 
pieces therein, having previously soaked them for a few minutes in water 
very slightly acidulated with aquafortis. 

Dissolve one part of common salt, and one part of granulated tin, in 
eight parts of aquafortis ; with this mordant imbue the ivory or bone, then . 
plunge it into a bath of Brazil-w6od<-«ochineal preferable, or a mixture of 
the two. Lac dye may be used with still more advantage to produce a 
scarlet tint. When dyed, place on one side to dry ; then rub it with a 
wash-leather and a little sweet oil for a finish. 

MARBT.K, STAINB IN. 

Mix fuller's earth and vinegar into a stiffish paste, which spread thickly 
over the stains, and let it remain for a day or so. Then wash it off, and 
well cleanse with soap and water, and soda. 

Again, put an oxgall, a wineglassful of soap-lees, and half a wine 
glassful of turpentine, mixed with sufficient pipeclay to form a paste, and 
apply as above. If on washing the stain is not completely removed, 
a second application will generally be sufficient. 
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MOMUJUBRTAL ROMBS, TO OOFT. 

By laying cartridge paper on the stonea yon irish to copy, and mbbing 
it with heel-ball (obtainable of any shoemaker or dealer in grindery), the 
most periect impression of the stone is to be obtained. In a few instances, 
when there is a good deal of incised earring (snch as coatB-of-4urmsf 
floriated work, Ac.), or where ihe stone is much jagged and broken, sub- 
ttitnte thin white grazed calioo for the paper, the latter being liable to be 
torn by tiie rabbingp. 

Lemon-jnice or tnxpeniine answers the porpose ; bnt if the ornaments 
are yeiy dirty, wash them with roche-alnm, boiled to a strong lye, in the 
proportion of loz. to a pint. When dzy, they most be robbed with a fine 
tripolL 

IBDTOOBJJPHB, OCXLOUKDIO. 

Oxgall slightly mixed with water will take off the glaze of albamenised 
photographic paper, and will render it fit for colonring with water-colonrs. 

PIOTUBBB, 0EXA.9INO OF. 

BemoTO the works from their frames, and first of all examine the 
surface of each separately and with care. Then, if there are no cobweb 
cracks, no cockled-np edges of bits of paint likely to peel off, and no 
nnbnrst bnbblee of oolonr, take an old soft cloth, and some white of egg, 
and wash the surface, a square inch at a time, with a spiral motion of the 
hand, not pressing too hearily. If there is much dirt, make a basin of 
bread, treacle, and new milk with a mmp^on of turpentine in it, and wash 
with soft flannel and sponge ; after, use white of egg. If mildew from 
damp walls has attacked tiie canTas, and even the snxface, let a committee 
of artists be called ; there are so many yarieties of this form of injury, it 
is well to understand the particular case. If coal gas, foul air, or other 
pollution is suspected of baring injured the Tamiah, an artist chemist, 
learned in ramishes of the different schools, must prescribe ; but if the 
surface is injured, or the colour scales off, no amateur can repair the crack ; 
and in erery case, before returning the weU-cleaned and well-rubbed 
surfaces to their frames, let good plate glass be securely fastened oyer 
each to preyent future injury. 

Pictures may be cleaned by mbbing the thumb oyer the painting 
moistened with saliya^ or by a raw potato cut in half and rubbed eyenly 
oyer the picture. 

nOTDBU TO TIERIBH. 

The only yamish used for old paintings is mastic. First wash the 
picture with a sponge and soft water, to remoye the dirt, and a little soap 
may be used without injury. Soap would of course destroy a newly- 
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pftinted pietnre tbat w«b anproteoted with TaniiBh ; but, as no doabt ** old 
pointiBgs " ha^e Biany coats of Tarnish npon them, it will have no injoriooa 
effect The anrfaoe of the pointing mnst bo perfectly dry, and the 
varnishing done in a warm room—the Tarnish slightly warmed, otherwiae 
tiie surfooe of the Tarnish will *' chill,** as it is technically called, or slightly 
bloom. If yon are not practically acqoainted with the ose of the brush 
yon will find some difficolty, as the Tarnish sets so qaickly. Use a flat 
bog-hair brush, say about two inches wide, and ooTor about a foot square ; 
smooth Iftie surface by passing the brush quickly athwart and aoroae to 
remore its own marks before the Tarnish is set ; and if a larger portion is 
coTered at a time, this would not be possible. Then proceed on with, mf 
another square foot, until the whole surface of the painting is coTered. 
Slightly warming the Tarnish renders it more fluid, and pzeirents its 
surface '^chlUmg." The best way of remoTing old Tarnish ia by the hand ; 
it will rub up in a fine powder. Then re-Tarnish with mastic. 

For new pictures : Take equal parts of Canada balsam and spirit of tur- 
pentine, applied as thin as possible. The picture must first be sized. To make 
size, boil down strips of leather; an old white kid gloTc will do. They should 
boil till nothing is left of them but a sort of residuum, which comes to the 
top of the liquid. The mess, when cold, becomes a perfectly strong jelly. 

In applying a Tarnish to paintings on panel, apply a strong solution of 
isinglass, and allow it plenty of time to dry, the application of mastic 
would then leaTO a Tcry fine and lasting Tarnish. 

For maps : Get some chips or shreds of parchment and boil them down 
well, so as to form a solution of size. This should be applied waprm, 
carefcdly, with a brush, oTor the whole surface of the map, and will form 
a face to reoeiTO the Tarnish, which will not run on paper thug pceypiffed. 
When dry, giTe « coating of good pale Tarnish, not too thick. 

FXOrUBBS OB lUPS, TO MOUNT. 

A piece of calico or muslin larger than the map to be mounted should be 
wetted, strained on a frame or board, and fixed at the edges with small tin 
tacks. The map should then -be laid face downwards on a cloth or sheet of 
clean paper, and the back coTered with paste, made smooth, but not thick. 
After remaining about Ato minutes to soak, the brush should be passed 
oTer it again, and the map laid on the damp calico, paste side downwards^ 
and pressed with a doth, to take out uiy air-bubbles or wrinkles, raising^ 
the paper by the comers if the latter should proTO troublesome. It should 
be allowed to dxy thovonghly ; and, if neatly done, will be as tight and 
even as a drumhead. It must be sized with two coats of strong gelatine 
size applied warm ; when this has dried, it may be Tarnished with artist's 
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oopal or dammar Tarnish. The oopal is the toughest and most dnrable, bat 
18 a little eolonred ; the dammar is as bright and oolonrless as water. During 
these latter processes the map shonld be kept in a warm dry room, as free 
from dnst as possible, bat not near a fire. Maps intended to be rolled np 
shoold not be Tarnished, bat coated with albumen, as photographic prints 
are treated ; as Tarnish, howcTer good, soon cracks when rolled. 

PLJURSR 0A8I8, CLBAMIirO. 

By means of Dnteh rosh or shaTo-grass (Eq^ueiMm l^emab\ or exceed. 
in|^y fine sand-p^>er, the pkster most be rabbed OTor in an eqaal manner, 
and in CTeiy part. The rabfaing, being done in a skilful manner, opens 
the pores of the plaster ; then brash it OTor with the thick oil used for 
moulding, which will giTO it a Tory pleasing yellow tint, and at the same 
time great solidity. If, howoTcr, a white colour is preferred, soak the cast, 
after the first operation has been performed, in a stearine bath. If placed 
in a bath of hot stearine, and allowed to remain four hours, it will acquire 
almost the solidity and the polish of marble. 

PIASIBR OF PABIB, TO PRBTINT TH£ BBTTING OV. 

When plaster of Paris is being used for moulding or other purposes, and 
is not required to set quickly, it may be proTonted setting for three or four 
hours by adding 2 per cent of alimi, sulphate of potash, or borax. This 
inereases also its stone-like appearance and density. 

FLiLTB POWDBB. 

Whiting is the foundation of all common plate powders, and with plenty 
of elbow grease it answers better than anything else. Take lib. of 
whiting, rub it to a fine powder, and sift it; then mix together 4os. of 
spirit of turpentine, 3oz. of spirit of wine, and los. of spirit of hartshorn. 
Rub the whiting down with this in a mortar into a paste, cork it well in a 
bottle, and use it as wanted. It should be smeared thickly oTor the 
silTer, then suffered to dry, and brushed off, finishing with chamois 
leather. 

PBBPABATION OV BILK8 FOR PAimilW IN WATXB-OOLOinUL 

Stretch the silk — as you would canvas for wool-work— as tightly and 
evenly as possible on a frame of wood, or light rim of iron. Whisk some 
white of egg, and sponge the stretched silk with it till well and evenly soaked 
through ; then mb the silk gently but continuously till it is dry in every 
part, with a small piece of dry white silk. If any part is allowed to dry 
alone, the egg-white will leave stains ; but nothing is easier than to prepare 
it so, and nothing answers better. The painting must be done while the 
silk is still in the frame. Satin requires no preparation 
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Again : Take the whitest starch that can be proonred ; mix it into a 
smooth paste with cold water ; strain the sflk tightly on a frame, and then 
with a broad camel-hair brash paint the silk on one side, always beginning 
at the top. Be oaref nl to have no thick stripes. When dry, it is ready for 
use. Paint upon the side not starched. A little gnm-water is an adrantage 
with transparent colours like lake. 

Shonld the finished work be intended as a decoration for a box, or other 
such porpose, have the mounting completed; or, if this is not possible, 
have the silk tacked on to a board by thread, passing from the edges 
tightly over the back. Bat first of all have some good thick blotting paper 
cut the exact size and placed beneath ; then with some size (a used white 
kid gloye, cut into shreds, and boiled in a jam pot placed in a saucepan 
half filled with water is best) begin to stipple the outlines of the design 
(preyiously transferred in the usual way) ; after the whole surface to be 
coloured is so sized, proceed to tint with colours mixed with the same ; hate 
at hand some French chalk powder to check spreading. If the surface has 
been insensibly soiled by handling, then some ox gall will help the colour 
to adhere. 

nUNTS, DAMAOKD. 

Bemove as much as possible of the saccharine and colouring matter of 
the stains, by carefully soaking the prints in warm water, in a photographic 
porcelain dish, and then use cautiously peroxide of hydrogen. Valuable 
prints should always be cleaned by a professional print cleaner. 

SZLYBB AXD FULTED ABTIOLBS, OLMAXISQ OF. 

1. Take two quarts of water, half an ounce of hartshorn, and one ounce of 
whiting, and boil the whole together. While boiling, put as many of the 
siWer or plated articles into the vessel as it will conveniently hold, and let 
them remain for five minutes ; then withdraw them, and leave them to dry. 
They should be polished with clean linen or woollen rags, which, after being 
soaked in the above-named liquor, have been well wrung. The silver must 
finally be rubbed with a clean soft leather. 

2. The ink eraser sold by stationers has the very valuable property of 
cleaning and brightening silver and gold mountings, such as meerschaum 
pipe fittings, pencil-cases, watch-cases, &c. 

8. Gut some fiakes of white curd soap, and put them into a saucepan 
of water to simmer, then sew the ornaments up in a muslin bag, and place 
them in the liquid for about ten minutes whilst on the fire. 

4. Whiting mixed with sweet oil, applied on chamois leather, is good. 

5. Gin renovates as well as anything. 

o2 
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Bnuh over the UnaeL with a solution of cyanide of potassiimi in water, 
IQgr. to the ounce. It ought to be well rinsed in cold water after im- 
mersion in the cyanide. The same will immediately remove all stains of 
lunar caustic from the skin, or blots of marking mk from finen, Ac, 
whose base is a preparation of silver. 

TAFE8TBT, TO GUBAK. 

Shake, and dean it with a brash in the best manner, then rub in 
powdered efaalk all OTer it, which leave on for a day or two ; then brush 
oat theronghly, xvnew the ehalk, and again beat and brush it all out of the 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 

BLAiCBCING, TO MAKK. 

Three giOs of vinegar, 4oz. of ivory black, los. of oil d vitriol, Ioe. of 
sperm o9, two table-qxMxtfuls of treade, two table-spoonfuk of sugar. Put 
the oil, ivory black, treacle, and sugar into a bowl together, stir them up 
well, then add the vinegar. Iiet it xemain two or three days bofore adding 
the vitrid; then bottle it, taking care to have the corks well resined. It 
is best to keep it six months, but it may be used directly. 

BOOT LACES. 

The only good laces are those which are cut straight^ the way of the 
hide's grain, and the worst are those which are cut out of circular pieces 
of leather. 

Use what eaddlera call ** white thongs " for boot laces, similar to those 
used by carters, ftc., and used also for mending cart-harness and making 
throflft-lashes lor coHar-hames. Have a strip cut from a good thick (white) 
hide, long and wide enough to cut sevend pairs. The strip sbould be then 
reduced (by a tool used by saddlers for xeducing the tbieknasR of leather) 
to the thickness reqniied, so as to take o£F soft and spongy parts of the 
leather previous to cutting the thonga. Out about one^eigliih of an inch 
squaro, and they soon wear round ; but should flat thongs be preferred, 
ham the leather xedueed thinner and cut wider. Grease them well with 
hard mutton kidney-suet, {yrevioualy melted, and they will wear for years. 

Poipoise hide laces, obtainable from almost any Landau bootmaker, are 
Toy .good aod durable. 

BOOT TOPS (BBOWH), GUUMINe OF. 

Half an ounce of alkali root, 2os. ezeam of tartar, Io& ooealie add, loz. 
adt of sorrel, loz. rhubarb (best), mixed with a ^uart of boiling water, in 
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whioh pat los. of aUuli root. When the tops are dzy^ polish them irUh a 
hard oleaa brcuh. Sooiur with 2o8. of oacaiie add in a quart of wates 
preTioQsly. 

BOOT TOPS (WBUB), OLBAMINa OV. 

One ocinoe of oxalic aoid dieeoWed in a wine-bottle full of rain water, to 
which add los. of white copperas. Forget not, however, to label the bottle 
^ Poieon.** In the application of the liqnid the essential point is to be 
carefnl to mb the sponge straight np and down the boot top, and in no 
other direction. If otherwise applied, when dry, the top will exhibit 
patches of white here and there, instead of being nniformly of the desired 
eolonr. 

OUAXINO BOOTS, TO OOTOL 

The ereaking arises from the soles not being properly hammered. It 
may be partially remoYed by dressing them with soft soap^ moistened into a 
thick paste with water, and allowed to soak for twenty-four hours. 

HABDBNED LBiLTHBR, TO SOFTBN. 

Moisten the boots in water, and when nearly dry, but still flexible, dress 
with neatsf oot oiL 

INDIA-BUBBBB, TO DI880LVB. 

India-rabber« cat into thin slices, may be dissolved in three or four hoars 
(or less) by simmering it in mutton suet. This composition, whilst melted, 
applied to well-made boots or shoes (previously heated also), renders them 
waterproof. 

Agsin: India-rubber, 8oz.; bbulphuret of carbon, 4 pints; or, if the 
latter is not easily obtainable, miperal naphtha may be its substitute. Botiii 
are very fetid, and particularly inflammable. A moderate heat hastens the 
solution (say in a warm oven, not hot). 

MOBOaX> AND KID BOOTS, TO GLBJLN. 

Half a pint of water, one pennyworth of g^um dragon; the size of a 
hazel nut of common glue, simmer on the fire until dissolved. It may be 
kept in a bottle open, or in a mug. Bub on with piece of sponge ; when 
dry rub off with soft towel or old silk handkerchief, or the hand. It will 
not rub off or dirty the ends of ladies* dresses, besides making the leather 
look quite new. 

Benzine coUas is greatly used for cleaning white kid boots. It renders 
the boots as good a colour as when new, provided they are only dirty, and 
not stained. The smell of benzine collas may be got rid of by hanging the 
boots near a fire or in the open air. New milk and soap used with a 
fiannel is also a good thing. 
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Again: Rab white kid boots with » piece of indift-rabber, or atide white 
bread, or both. Ton will find them effeotnal in remoTing the dirt. GIoTes, 
slightly Boiled, may be deaned in the same manner. 

Again Obtain a oake of pipeolay, scrape a small qnantlty into a onp, mix 
oarefnlly with water to the oonsistenoe of thin oream ; apply with a small 
piece of sponge, and dry in the open air. Nothing will do so well as sponge 
for its application. 

PATBNT LB^THBR BOOTS, QLEAHUXQ OF. 

Wash them with a sponge and plenty of water. Then dry them with a 
dean silk handkerchief. 

PATBZfT LBATHBB BOOTS, VABMIBH fOB. 

Gmn arabic, 2oz., dissolyed in 5oz. of water, add 180 drops of glyeerine 
and 8 drops of nitric acid, or one and a half teaspoonfnls of white vinegar. 
Make the yamish thinner or thicker by adding to or lessening the 
quantity of water; if the yamish cracks or crumbles, add a few more 
drops of glycerine. If it dries too slowly, or becomes sticky in damp 
weather, reduce the quantity of glycerine in the same proportion. The 
yamish should dry, if properly laid on, without the aid of fire heat, in five 
or ten minutes, and it should be worked on with the finger in a coat as thin 
as possible; if necessary, another coat can be added when the first has 
become dry. If, on putting on the yamish, the leather of the boot should 
appear greasy, rub the yamish well in until this appearance ceases. 

BHOOnnMO BOOTS, TO KAKB, iniAT. 

To make boots thoroughly sportsmanlike, and neat too, they should first 
be well polished with blacking, and then oiled with neat*s-foot oil upon the 
blacking, which process scarcely afiPeots the polish of the blacking. The 
only benefit of oils and compositions is to keep out some water, and to 
soften and make easy the leather. 

VABNISH FOB BOOTS. 

Beeswax, 2oz. ; black pitch, loz. ; spirits of turpentine, loz. or 2oz. ; linseed 
(boiled if possible) oil, 16oz. ; asphaltum, loz. Melt, and add drop-black, 
2oi. ; powdered gum acacin, loz. ; first mbbed down with a little oil, or 
oil of thyme, 4dr. Heat all these oyer a slow fire for a few minutes, strain 
through a hair sieye or coarse doth, and set aside for use. It should be 
applied with a soft brush, and not too thickly, or it will haye a streaky 
appearance. Two or more coats will of course produce a higher polish. 

Black ink, J pint ; spirit of wine, ^ pmt ; gum arable, ^Ib. ; sugar candy, 
^Ib. ; two glasses of port wine. Dissolye the gum and candy in ^ pint of 
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hot water; add the ink, and, when nearly cold, add the spirit of wine and 
port wine, stirring the whole time. Apply with fine camel-hair brush. 

Bab port wine (the bottoms of bottles can be saved for it) over patent 
leather dress boots, and then leave them to dry. Ton most apply the port 
wine with the finger, not a rag. 

Turkey asphaltum, 2oz. ; gutta-percha, loz. ; mineral naphtha, ^ pint 
(that is lOoz.). Mix, and allow it to stand close to a fire to dissolve (being 
careful not to allow it to come in contact with the flame), and it is fit for 
use. To be applied with a piece of sponge, which can be kept from getting 
hard by keeping it after use in a little mineral naphtha. 

BLAOK JAPAN FOB LBATHEB. 

Boiled linseed oil, 4 pints; burnt umber, in powder, 4oz.; asphaltum, 
3oz. ; turpentine sufficient to give it the proper consistence. Mett the 
asphaltum, and add the linseed oil (hot) gradually, then add the burnt 
umber, and lastly the turpentine. 

VABNISH, TO BBMOVE. 

Tree the boots, warm them before a fire (not too near), and dress them 
with methylated spirit, or spirit of turpentine, using u brush known as 
*' 3d. hog tool ** in preference, but any brush will do. After giving them 
several coats (still warming them), scrape o£F with a blunt knife— an oyster 
knife would do well. 

WATBBPBOOT COMFOSITXON. 

Two ounces of indiarubber out into pieces and dissolved in 1 pint of 
spirits of turpentine, to which is added 1 pint of linseed oil, 2oz. of bees- 
wax, 2oz. of Burgundy pitch, 1 tablespoonful of Venice turpentine, a little 
white lead, and some lamp black. .The latter articles must all be boiled 
together before they are mixed with the dissolved indiarubber. This 
mixture to be rubbed in with the hand once a week. 

Half a pound of tallow, 8oz. of hogs' lard, 4oz. of turpentine, 2oz. of bees- 
wax, and 2oz. olive oil ; let the whole be melted together over a fire, during 
which time it should be frequently stirred. 

Linseed oil, 1 pint ; oil of turpentine, ^ pint ; yellow wax, ^Ib. ; Burgundy 
pitch, ^Ib. To be melted together with a gentle heat, and when required 
for use to be warmed and well rubbed into the leather before a fire, or in 
the hot sun. Or, what is better than the oil, as much mutton kidney suet 
melted as will make a pint, or the kidney fat of deer. 

Line the boots throughout with bladder, taking care that they are made 
with but one seam, and that at the back ; or, with indiarubber cut small, 
and dissolved in rectified naphtha in a sand-bath, and the inside of the 
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leather and the face of the lining painted over with it WTeval timee ; it 
readily dries, and is easier to work than Madder (bladder is liable to tesr 
and crack in making np, unless great eare ia used). In making up, the 
nsoal ** taoks *' mnst not be used at thv top of the stiffening at the back ; 
the maker can use a " tack " at the toe instead. When the welts haye been 
sewn in, and before the nsoal bottom fillings are pot in, a thiek coating of 
Jeffery's patent marine glue shonld be spread thieUy over the iimeir sole, 
the toe " tack " having been previously withdrawn, and the hole filled with 
the glue ; then put on the usual bottom fillings^ and then the middle sole. 
When this has been stitched in, let a stout ^' Hythe sole " eover all, using 
iron screws for the hinge, and nail as may suit the fancy. 

Put 2|oz. of indiarubber, cut into tery thin shreds, into a jar with 16oz. 
of fish oil, and place the jar in a sand-bath in the oven. The caout<dioac 
will require six days, or more, to be perfectly dissolved ; then add 4oz. of 
spermaceti, and 4oz. of amber vamiBh. As tha smell of the fish oSl is 
disagreeable, add essential oil of thyme or lavender. The outsides of the 
boots to be well dressed each time after use. 

Let the materiaJ be well soaked in strong brine, made with a handful of 
salt to a quart of rain or river water, for twelve hours at least, to supple the 
leather and keep it moist ; when half dry, steep it in cod, whale, or seal oil 
two or three days, till completely saturated, and gradually dry in the sun 
or before the fire at a distance. 

Linseed oil, 8oz. ; boiled ditto, lOoz. ; suet, 8oz. ; yellow wax, 8oz. ; melt. 

Boiled linseed oil, 1 pint ; mutton suet, ^Ib. ; beeswax, 6oz ; tar or resin, 
4oz. To be melted over the fire and well mixed ; apply while warm, to be 
rubbed in with the hand before the fire. The boots ought to be perfectly 
clean and dry before application ; the leather will be left soft and pliant. 

Two ounces of beeswax, loz. of Burgundy pitch, 1 piat of boiled oil, lib. 
of mutton suet, and a little lamp-black ; the entire to be boiled together on 
a slow fire until well amalgamated, and then put up in small crocks for use* 
If the shoes be well rubbed before the fixe with a little of this paste, they 
will become as pliable as a glove. 

Melt together over a slow fire, and appLy when cold — 1 pint of neatafoot 
oil, 2oz. of turpentine, 2oz. of yeUow wax, loz. of Burgundy pitch. Warm 
the boots, and set them down before the fire; then, with the hand, rub this 
composition well into them, operating on them by turns* They will absorb 
a great deal of it. 

A quarter of a pound each of beef and mutton aaet^ 1 pint of neatsf oot 
oil, 2oz« of beeswax, loz. of Burgundy pitch. Mix gently and thoroughly 
over a slow fire in an earthen pi^dun, then, when moderately cool, well stir 
in loz. or 2oz. spirit of turpentine ; rub the mixture over the outside of the 
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boots, wanning tfaom before a flx«. The boots most be quite dry md 
clean. 

One pint (English) drying oil, 2oz. yellow wax, 2oz. spirits of turpentine, 
and loz. Burgundy pitch. Melt them together oyer a slow fire, and mb 
the mixtare over the new leather at a little distance from the fire until it 
is completely satnrated. Besides being impenrions to water, boots or shoes 
treated in this way last mnch long^ than they would otherwise do. For 
hose pipeage this coating will also be fonnd yery senrioeable. 

Beeswax, 2oz. ; black pitch, loz. ; tnipentine^ 2ok. ; linseed oil, 16oz. 
oil of thyme, 4dr. 

Bock alum, 4oz.; acetate of lead, 2oz.; gvm Arabic, Idr.; water, 9oa. 
(This would be found useful for fishing-tackle.) 

wmnD laiTHBB, to nzoa. 
The following recipe, applied to the leather on both sides (but priaeipally 
on the flesh side) when dry, will at once make it supple, and you may shine 
it immediately after :— Boiled linseed oil, 1 pint; beeswax, 2oz. ; Borgondy 
pitch, loz. ; turpentine, 2oz. Melt together oyer a slow fire. Dress tham 
with the composition, and you may shine them. This composition acts aa 
a preservative. Put it on your bridle reins, particularly where the lather 
from the horse's neck has been, and hang them up for the season. They 
will not get mouldy if in a damp place, nor dry and bard if in a dry place. 
It will not soil gloves or breeches if put on saddles or reins, rubbed well in 
and moderately rubbed o£F. 

BREWERY. 

BOTTUMO ALBS. 

In the first place the bottles should be dean, sweet, and dry, the corks 
sound and good, and the porter or ales fine. When the bottles are filled, 
if for home consumption, they should not be corked till the day following, 
and if for exportation to a hot climate, they must stand three days or 
more (if the liquor is new) ; it should be well corked and wired, but for a 
private family they may do without wiring, only they should be well 
packed in sawdust, and stand upright. But if some are wanted ripe, keep 
a few packed on their sides, so that the liquor may touch the corks, and 
this will soon ripen, and make it fit for drinking. 

2. Choose clear weather if possible. Leave the bung out of the cask all 
night. Fill your bottles, then throw sheets of paper over them to keep 
out the dust, and let them stand for twenty-four hours, then cork and 
wire. Pack them away in a cool place. If for exportation to a hot 
dimate, the bung must be left out of the cask for twenty-four hours, and 
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the bottiM most not be corked for at least thxee days. If for 

use it can be ripened in two or three days, bj adding a small piece of sugar 

to each bottle before corking. 

BBBWINO HALF HOOSHIAD OF ▲!& 

FiTo bushels of pale nudt, 41b. best Worcester hops; pat into mash tab 
80 gallons of hot water 202®, 13 gallons of cold water 49^ mean heat 106° ; 
shake the malt in and stir it well abont, and let it stand one and a half 
horns ; then draw off the wort and mix it with the hops ; then poor over 
the grains sn£Scient hot water at 200° to fill yonr barrel, allowing some for 
waste in boiling and working. Boil the wort and hops for one boor. Put 
1 pint of yeast to 8 gallons of wort, at 72°, to begin to work, and add the 
remainder at 68°. 

GLOUDT ALi^ TO BBIOHIBN. 

Gronnd ivy or calcined oyster shells are either of them said to render 
elear ale which has become clondy; bat after the application of oyster- 
shells the ale reqnires to be rapidly drank, as it will not keep good for any 
length of time. At the time of being brewed, if it is rapidly cooled, it 
neyer will become clondy. All depends upon the time it takes to cooL 

VDOHOfl^ TO MAKB. 

Qet as mnch isinglass as reqaired, coyer it with salpharoos acid, and in 
abont two days add water. When the isinglass is soft, poll it in pieces, 
and keep it covered with water; stir np occasionally, and break any 
hard lamps in it In abont ten days the finings will be ready for nse. 

Another method: Cover the isinglass with a strong solation of tartaric 
acid, and then proceed as in the first method, only adding soar beer instead 
of water. The beer shonld be bright, beeaose, as the finings are made for 
brightening pnrposes, the less doody matter pat in it the better. The first 
method is perhaps best 

Beer finings may be made and ased as follows : Isinglass (finely shred), 
lib., some beer, cider, or vinegar, S or 4 pints ; macerate these together ; 
add more of the soar liqaor as the isinglass swells antil abont a gallon has 
been need ; agitate with a whisk to promote the solation. When the whole 
of the isinglass is dissolved rednce the mixtare to the consistence of thin 
syrnp with weak mild beer or eider ; then strain the whole through a hair 
sieve, and rednce the mixtare to a proper state of dilation by adding mora 
liqaor. A pint or a pint and a half is sufficient for a barrel of ale or 
porter. 

Again : For beer or ale, take ^Ib. of isinglass, and dissolve it in 2 quarts of 
stale beer; simmer it over the firo till it becomes about the thickaess of a 
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lynip^ pat into it a handful of salt and ^ pint of pnlTarised oyster Bhelk, 
mix them together with 1 gallon of strong heer or ale, stir it np well till it 
f ennents, then coyer it np close. This quantity will be sufficient for a butt 
of beer. 

Again : Take 4oz. of isinglass, 2 quarts of stale beer, and when dis* 
solyed oyer the fire add 21b. of sugar, stir it well together, and put 9 
quarts of beer to it ; then mix it up, and it will bo fit for use. 

Again : Boil 8 pints of new wheat in 6 quarts of water, strain through a 
fine sieye, and add the liquor to the beer; the gluten which is in it will 
clarify the whole. 

Again : Take^lb. of hops, and boil them for a quarter of an hour in the first 
wort (tied up during this time in a doth), then spread them loose into a 
barrel of ale, and they will subside, and carry do#n all impurities with 
them. 

Again : Take for a butt of beer 6 g^ood handfuls, or 2 quarts of silyer 
sand, washed clean ; put it into the butt, stir and rummage it well up 
leaye out the bung three hours, and it will be quite bright. This is better 
than any other finings in hot weather. 

Again : Take 21b. of calcined oyster shells, pulyerised, and a i^t of 
baker's raspings ; this will fine down a butt of beer, and is good for hot 
weather. 

Again : Take 1^ pints of water, and 2oz. of unslacked lime, mixed weU 
together ; let them stand four hours, and when the sediment is settled pour it 
off clear and mix 2oz. of isinglass, cut small, in half a pint of water. YHien 
dissolyed put it into a barrel of beer. 

Again : Isinglass, lib.; water, 8 galls. ; yinegar, 4 galls. Mix theyinegar 
and isinglass, and macerate for four days, then add the water. 

Again : Eggs, any quantity; beat them to a froth and expose them to a 
gentle heat or in the sun to dry ; then powder. In some cases a little fine 
wheat flour is added, the paste made into balls, and dried in the sun or a 
warm room, and then powdered. 

Again : Isinglass, lib. ; sour beer or cider, 5 gaUs. ; water, 6 galls. 
Digest the first two until the isinglass is dissolyed, then add the water, and 
strain. 

UOHT SDMMKR TABUi BBEB. 

Upon a bushel (of 40 quarts) of malt pour enough of boiling water to 
enable you to draw off 100 quarts of wort. Put into the wort Jib. of hops, 
and beil it an hour. Haying washed your mashing tub well from the 
grains, pour the wort into it, and, when cooled to the temperature of new 
milk, add in summer J pint of yeast, in winter a little more. Coyer the 
tub with a doth, and let it work till next day ; pour it into your barrel 
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before it begins to sink, and nek it before the baml ia Btojiped up. It 
will be fit to drink in a fortnight or three weeka. 

ICALT, WBBYHJS IK. 

The weevil can be killed by heat or checked by eold. If the tempera- 
ture ia raised to from 167^ to 190^ Fahrenheit, they die; if cold 
air ia introduced they ceaae to breed. We reoommend frequent turning of 
the malt, careful whitewaahing of the waUa, and the introduction of oold 
air ; leare all the windows open for two or three frosty ni|^ta. 

SOUB ▲!£, TO BISTOBB. 

If ale haa been aour, t.6., haa once been through the '^acetous fermenta- 
tion,'* never expect it again to have ita former brilliancy, livelineaa, or full 
flavour ; it will always remain acid. Procure a 4^ gallon caak (commonly 
called a pin), rack the ale into it, and get about 8oz. of new hopa, which 
put in the pin, bung it down tight, put it in a cellar, where let it remain 
six montha at leaat ; it may then be better. 

If sour ale is in bottles, put a quarter of a teaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda and a large teaapoonful of brown augar into each, bottle; then oork 
well, and tie it down the aame aa ginger-beer, and place the bottlea oork 
downwards for about three weeks, where it is not too cold. 

CEMENTS, GLUES, VARNISHES, &c. 

ABMENIAN GBMENT. 

Dissolve five or six bits of gum mastic, each of the size of a large pea, in 
AS much spirits of wine as will suffice to render it liquid; and in another 
vessel dissolve as much isinglass, previously a little softened in water 
(though none of the water must be used), in French brandy or good rum, 
as will make a two-ounce phial of very strong glue, adding two small bits 
of gum galbanum or ammoniacum, which must be rubbed or ground till they 
are dissolved. Then mix the whole with a sufficient heat. Keep the glue 
in a phial closely stopped, and when it is to be used, set the phial in boiling 
water. This is a capital cement for glass, china, &c., but should not be 
exposed to hot water. Warm the things to be mended before the fire, and 
then apply aa little cement aa poaaible with a camera hair bruah. 

OHINA, OLAflS, aiO., OBMEMT lOB. 

Slack aome freahly-bumed lime with a amall quantity of boiling water; 
if exceas of water ia not added, the lime will fall into a very fine dry 
powder. The white of an egg ahould then be thoroughly mixed, by beating. 
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with an equal Vnlk of water, and as much of the slacked lime be added to 
the miztnre as will form a thin paste, which should be used speedily, as it 
soon sets. This cement is possessed of great strength, and capable of with- 
standing boiling water. 

The following is a hard and durable cement for broken porcelain, glass^ 
Ac. : Powdered gum mastic, 1 part ; powdered gum arable, 1^ parts ; 
powdered prepared chalk, 2 parts ; mix. Keep it in a powder, and make 
into a stiff paste with water when required for use. 

Professor Edmund Davy obtained a cement by melting together, in an 
iron Teasel, 2 parts by weight of common pitch with one of gutta-perohar 
It forms a homogeneous mass, which is much more manageable for many 
useful purposes than cfuttfr-percha alone, and which, after being poured 
into cold water, may be easily wiped dry and kept for use. The cement 
adherss with the greatest tenacity to wood, stone, glass, porcelain, iyoiy, 
leather, parchment, paper, hair, feathers, silk, woollen, cotton, linen fabrics, 
&o. It is well adapted for aquaria. 

Finest pale orange shellac (broken small) 1 part, and rectified spirits (the 
stronger the better) 2 parts, mixed together in a corked bottle until 
dissolved. 

Very finely scraped chalk, mixed with strong liquid gum to a proper 
consistency, will answer. 

Half a pound of quicklime, and 4oz. of linseed oil. Boil these together 
and, when reduced to a good thickness. It is fit for use. When cold this 
will become extremely hard, but it is readily dissolved over the fire in the 
same manner as glue. This cement will hold against fire and water. 

WBatUM POUBH. 

C eliac, 20oz. ; benaoin and juniper, eaoh2oz. ; gum thus, loz.; camphor, 
loK. ; aaptha, 1 gallon. Stand for a few days and strain. 

One pint spirit of wine, 2oz. gum benaoin, ^oz. gum sandarac, and ^oz. 
gan anim^ Put these ingredients into a corked bottle large enough to 
contain twice the quantity, and dissolve them in a sand or hot-water bath. 
When this process is eompleteb add ^ gill of dear poppy oil, and the polish 
will be ready for use. 

jrujucfrum poluh, obeocan. 

If elt together in m earthen pipkin ^Ib. of yellow wax and loz. of Uack 
resin, and then add gradually 2oz. of spirit of turpentine. When 
thoroughly mixed, put into an earthaw jar, and keep closely covered* 
When used, qiread a little of it on the furniture with a woollen doth, and 
rub it well in, and in a few dayi it will be as bright and hard as varnish. 
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OLtJB, UQUID. 

In a wide-mouthed bottle dissolye 8oz. of best glue in ^ pint of water, 
by Betting it in a vessel of water, and heating it nntil dissolved. Then 
add slowly, constantly stirring, 5 dr. of aquafortis (nitric acid). Keep it 
well corked, and it will be ready for use. 

Glue insobibh in water, — Shellac dissolved in naphtha. 

Glue, 12oz. ; water enough to dissolve it ; then add 8oz. of resin, and 
melt together; after which add 4 parts of turpentine. This should be 
done in a water-bath, or carpenter*s common glue pot. 

GUM. 

Heat starch till it becomes brown, when it will have a gummy quality. 
It is that material used for the adhesive letter stamps. It diflfers from 
4Sommon starch in being so soluble in cold water and not a£Pected by 
iodine. If wanted transparent and without colour, moisten starch with 
water acidulated with nitric acid ; make it in lumps till it is of the con- 
sistency of dough, and dry them in a stove. Now rub into a coarse powder, 
and submit it to a current of air of a temperature of about scalding water, 
and increase the heat till the temperature rises to 280 or 240 degrees. It 
now only requires pounding and sifting, when it becomes a yellowish white 
powder, superior to common gum for adhesive tickets of all kinds, ami 
for every purpose for which paste and gum are used ; and is more valuable 
.than the former, as it does not spoil by keeping, as, if it dries up, a little 
water will restore it to a liquid form. 

IBON lUILINOB, dXS., VABNISH FOB. 

Take 8 parts of tar oil, 2 parts of asphaltum, and 2 parts of pounded 
fesin, which heat and mix together in an iron vessel over a gentle fire. 
When cold pour the mixture into a dish, to be kept for use. The articles 
would be better coated as soon as made. The common practice of 
varnishing iron work with coal-tar does well enough in some cases, but 
fails in exposed situations to prevent rust. 

One gallon gas-tar, ^ pint spirit of turpentine, 2oz. oil of vitriol ; mix. 
Any rust should first be removed. 

The best and most economical coating for hurdles is gas-tar and quick- 
lime — a handful of lime and a gallon of tar, applied hot. Tar will prevent 
.game destroying young trees and quicks, but cattle will injure them under 
any circumstances. 

lAOQUEB. 

Lacquer made with shellac dissolved in spirit of wine, and put on generally 
with a soft brush. All ornamental brass work is lacquered, and if a 
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higher oolonr is required, two coats mre giyen; hat any colour can he 
added in powder, provided it is a transparent colour, otherwise the laoqner 
hecomes muddy. Some care is required in putting it on. 

LBAKS, GBmBNT FOB STOPPDia. 

A composition of 41b. of resin, 1 pint of linseed oil, and loz. of red lead, 
applied hot with a brush, will stop leaks in roofs, water casks, d». 

PA8TB. 

Dissolve slowly in water 2 square inches of glue and an equal quantity 
of alum. Mix and boil with flour as usual, and when nearly cold stir in 
2 teaspoonfuls of oil of cloves or lavender ; the whole to make a pint of 
paste ; keep in a well-covered vessel This paste will keep a long time. 

POLISH FOB MAHOOANT FUBNITUBB. 

.Take threepenny worth of rose-pink, threepennyworth of dragon*s blood, 
threepennyworth of alkanet root, and threepennyworth of cochineal ; steep 
in a pint of the best linseed oil, and rub well in with linen cloths. The 
above will bear a second pint of oil when the first is used. It should be 
allowed ten days to steep. Do not use it for articles that have been French 
polished or waxed. 

Half-pint raw linseed oil, ^ pint strong vinegar, ^ pint gin, ^ pint 
turpentine, 2oz. butyr of antimony ; to be well mixed, and the bottle well 
shaken before using. This polish should be applied in a small quantity, 
with a little fine tow, and then rubbed lightly over with an old glass-doth, 
and a beautiful polish will be the result. 

The following is a recipe for polished mahogany tables or furniture: 
loz. of alkanet root, loz. of rose-pink, to be well bruised and put into a 
bottle with one pint of the best cold-drawn linseed oil ; let it stand twenty- 
four hours, shaking the bottle occasionally; take a saucepan quite free 
from grease, and pour the whole into it ; scrape very fine a tablespoonful 
of the best white beeswax, place it on a slow fire till the beeswax is melted, 
taking care not to let the oil boil. Take it off the fire and add a wine-glass 
of spirit of turpentine, one ditto spirit of wine, and a pinoh of cream of 
tartar ; when cold pour it off into the bottle again, taking care not to pour 
in the sediment ; add to it a wineglass of the best white vinegar and a 
tablespoonful of salad oil. When used it should be rubbed round and 
round, not across the table. 

Melt over a slow fire 2dr. of salt of tartar, or lOoz. of potass, dissolved in 
water ; 5dr. of wax cut into small pieces, and lOoz. of river water. Lay 
the mixture on with a brush, and when dry polish with a piece of cloth. 
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POUBH FOB TUBKBBS' WOBK. 

DiBBoIye 1 oz. sandaracfa in ^ pint spirit of irine ; next ont np into fine 
shavings loz. beeswax, and dissolve it in a soffioient quantity of spirit of 
turpentine to make it into a thick paste; add the former mixture by 
degrees to it ; then, with a woollen cloth, apply it to the work while it is 
in motion in the lathe, and with a soft linen rag polish it. It will appear 
as if highly varnished. 

A good polish is formed of shell-lao, dissolved in methylated spirit, 
enough to make the polish pretty thick. Oil the wood ; then take a piece 
of soft linen and put on it a small quantity of the above polish, apply to 
the wood as it revolves at its greatest speed, use light pressure, and keep 
it applied until the shell-lao on the rag is bard. YHiite spirit varnish does 
for small things in the lathe applied revolving with a brush. 

Powdered gum sandaraoh or juniper, 6oz. ; powdered amber resin, 5oz. ; 
methylated spirit or finish, 20oz. The gums are to be dissolved by 
warmth in the spirit, and the varnish is then fit for use. 

BTAININO WOOa 

Oak Colour. — Dissolve 2qz. of sulphate of iron (copperas) in 1 gallon of 
boiling water, and,{ whilst hot, brush the wood all over. When perfectly 
dry, take 2|lb. of fustic, and boil for half an hour in 2 gallons of water ; 
use this while hot. The first applicatioa will be of a greenish hue, and 
should be on twenty-four hours before using the following, viz. : lib. salt 
of tartar (sub^^arbonate of potash) to 1 gallon of water, and when oold to 
be applied with a brush the same as the other. Varnish when dry. 

An exoeUent stain may be made of Egyptian bitumen dissolved in ben- 
zole, coal-tar, naphtha, or tuzpentine— the first for choice. This is also 
called bitumen of Judea, or Jew^s pitch. The above forms a true stain, 
and, if applied to popiar or other wAi wood, penetrates it well, following 
the grain, and giving, with the former especially, a good imitation of 
walnut. Benzole of first quality is expensive, bat a third quality may 
be bought at a low price. After one or two thin coats, the wood should be 
lightly rubbed over with glass-paper, and varnished with oak vaniish. 

Use brown umber, finely ground down on a smooth surfaee — a 
slab of stone or marble— with oil. It ia readily applied with a brush, 
easily made, and it dries quickly. The istensitfy of the oak shade can be 
regulated by the addition of yellow oohre, ground down in the same way 
with oil, and mixed afterwards with the umber. Umber alone produces a 
Yery dark colour — ^by the additien of oohve im get a lighter shade. When 
the staining has had a oenfaain time to eoak into the wood (it most not be 
allowed to become quite diy), the vesod shoold b^ mbbed with a pieoe of 
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rag, 80 that an BuperflnoiiB matter may be removed, and the graining of 
the wood shown. Varnish may then be apjdied if it be desired. 

Med Varnish. — Procnrs 1 gill French polish, mix in this loz. dragon's 
blood ; well shake this, strain through a piece of mnslin ; keep in a bottle 
well corked ; when required for use mix equal parts of the strained red 
polish with brown hard yamish ; well mix, and apply with a brush. 

TAB, TO USB. 

The following is a most excellent way of applying gas tar for ironwork 
or woodwork : One gallon of gas tar, 2oz. of aquafortis, \ pint of spirit of 
turpentine. Mix the tar and turpentine, then pour in the aquafortis 
(which will make it boil) ; stir till it has done boiling. 

One gallon gas tar, ^Ib. vitriol, j pint turpentine. The gas tar to be 
warmed over fire if used in winter. 

To prepare gas tar for rails, either boil it for a few minutes in an iron 
pan and put it on hot, or heat it and melt in it some pitch in the proportion 
of |lb. to 1 gallon of tar. You may also make something very similar to 
black varnish by melting 101b. of coal pitch and 81b. of resin together, 
adding to them when melted 2 gallons of paphtha. This will dry on wood 
or iron in the course of an hour or two. 

Mix 1^ pints of spirit of turpentine with every gallon of gas tar. It 
will dry well and quickly. 

WATKRPBOOV VABNIBH. 

Black Japan for Leather. — Boiled linseed oil, 4 pints ; burnt umber, 
in powder, 4oz. ; asphaltum, 8oz. ; turpentine sufficient to give it the proper 
consistenoe. Melt the asphaltum, and add Ihe linseed oil (hot) gradually, 
then add the burnt umber, and lasUy the turpentine. This is a most 
useful, elastic waterproof varnish for covering patent leather and other 
thin articlea in use by tourists and othen. 

WHITEWASH. 

Take a barrel, and slake in it a bushel of freshly-burned lime with boil- 
ing water. After it is slaked, add cold water enough to bring it to the con- 
sistency of good whitewash. Then dissolve in water a pound of white 
vitriol (sulphate of zinc) and a quart of fine salt, and add the result to the 
other mixture. To give to this wash a cream colour, add half a pound 
of yellow oohra in powder ; to give it a fawn colour, add a pound of yellow 
ochre and a quarter of a pound of Indian red ; to make a grey atone, add 
half a pound of French blue and a quarter of a pound of Indian red ; a. 
drab will bo made by adding half a pound of sienna and a quarter pound of 
Venetian led. 

D 
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FALCONRY. 

BLOOKS. 

Blocks^ to meiuL-^TBike the old block, cat it in two about Sin. or 4in. from 
the bottom, the iron spike which runs np high haTing been for the time 
abstracted. Saw out from the side of each separated piece aboat'lin. in 
width and l^in. in depth. Get a blacksmith to put a light iron ring within 
the groove which is formed after the reuniting of the pieces of the block, 
he having, of course, placed it there before the reuniting. This ring must 
work easily, and yet not be so large that it can catch on either rim. On it 
has been placed a small ring, and to this the leash is to be tied. The 
advantage is obvious : the leash cannot wrap round the block. 

Portable Block,— "B^Ye a spike of iron, something like a rough dagger. 
It is this : there is a round smooth hilt of 8in., then a round flat fifuard, 
then a spike of 8in. or more — all in one. Get a very thin elongated block, 
perforated from the bottom upwards for 8in., having a staple (for the leash) 
attached to it. Drop this on the hilt aforesaid, the spike having been 
pushed into turf as far as the guard. 

DI8SA8B8 07 HAWKS. 

ApopUxy. — On the first symptoms give a slight purge; a couple of 
hours after it, half a crop of light food ; put on a couple of hack bells, and 
give the hawk its liberty ; after a few days* hack, it may probably be taken 
up, quite restored to health. 

The Blain,—Ii ** consists of watery vesicles within the second joint of the 
wing, and is supposed to be peculiar to passage hawks.*' The swollen part 
may sometimes be lanced with advantage ; but if the disease is of long 
standing, it may produce a stiff joint. No thorough cure. 

Cramp.^ This attacks hawks in their extreme youth, when they have 
been taken from the nest too soon. It breaks the bones of peregrines, and 
paralyses the feet of sparrow-hawks. There is no cure for it. Should 
nestlings which have been sent to the falconer when they are little more 
than out of the down unfortunately suffer, the only thing which is likely to 
be of service is the keeping them in a very warm room, amongst a depth 
of straw, and perhaps, if they are very young, placing a flannel over them. 

Fractures, — Curable in the leg ; almost incurable in the wing. Where 
the bone is simply fractured, as far as the restoration of the bird's power 
is concerned, it will be necessary to have the bird held flrmly by an 
assistant, and, after the careful adjustment of the broken surfaces, to 
secure the bone in its proper position either by a bandage of calico, 
previously dipped in strong starch, which hardens in drying, or by forming 
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« neat splint of gatta percha to fit the lin^ ; this is done by softening a 
fltrip of the material, about the thickness of ordinary shoe-leather, in warm 
water, and while in that state moulding it to the limb, and when cold and 
hard trimming and rounding the edges and sewing on tape-strings. This 
form of splint will keep the broken parts immovable, and after about three 
weeks' time may be removed. When, however, the fracture is a compound 
one (where the broken ends of the bone are forced through the surrounding 
muscles) and the fiesh much lacerated, the part should be bathed 
repeatedly with warm water, and not bound up tightly until the inflammation 
and swelling have in a manner subsided ; after which it must be treated as 
in the former instance. The wounded bird should be kept as quiet as 
possible, in a darkened room, and fed twice a day upon a light diet, such as 
the flesh of rabbits cut into small pieces, and given from the hand. 

The Kecks, also called the Croaks, is a sort of cough which may attack a 
peregrine, and is generally produced by damp. Remedy : six or seven 
bruised peppercorns, given in the castings ; keep the bird diy, and fly it to 
the lure three times a day. 

Parasites. — There is a very curious flying tick found on young merlins, 
which does them no harm and soon leaves them. Frequent bathing is the 
best remedy ; should this fail, a decoction of tobacco mixed with spirit, 
may be applied to the neck and shoulders. There is also a species of 
acarus which burrows in the nares, and which must be got rid of as soon as 
possible ; it is a sort of dark red mite. A flne camePs-hair pencil and the 
tobacco wash are remedies; in bad cases the red precipitate of mercury 
ointment should be applied. The hawk so affected must be kept alone. 

For a Purge. — Two or three grains of rhubarb given (to a peregrine) in 
a piece of meat, on an empty stomach, without castings. If only a laxative 
is required, pounded sugar-candy rubbed into meat acts well ; also water, 
•conveyed by dipping in it several pieces of meat. Thick lumpy mutes 
show that the bowels require an artificial relief. The whitest and most 
healthy-looking mutes come from Jresh turf castings having been given. 
These castings, which will be found under the block or perch, should be 
looked at ; all is right if they are free from undigested food or slime, of a 
nice oval shape, without smell. A small piece of the skin of a young 
rabbit, the hair inside, is a good casting to convey peppor. 

The Trounce. — This disease is very similar to the thrush ; it prooeedn 
from damp. If taken in time, it may be cured. Scrape off, with a clean 
quill cut for the purpose, all the diseased coating with which the swollen 
tongue and palate are covered. The bleeding parts are to be dressed, with 
burnt alum mixed with vinegar. If a solution of nitrate of silver be used, 
it must be very weak. 

d2 
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SmaB Tvmoura, or twelUng on the feet and toes, which are oocaeioned 
either by accident or by long standing on a hard block, may generally be 
remoTed by opening them carefoUy with a sharp knife. The bird most in 
futnre be placed upon a soft, perhaps a padded block. 

The following notes haye been taken principally from some admirable 
articles written in the Fiebi by *' Peregrine " : — 

In the first place, the wings of the hawk should be ^ brailed," t.e., tied 
with a doable thong of soft leather on the back, passing under as well as 
oyer each wing. Next, he should haye a ^ rafter ** hood made of cloth, with 
a hole for the beak, tied at the back of the neck ; this will admit of his 
being stroked, and gradoally accustom him to be handled. Of course, it 
must be taken o£F when he is fed. Thirdly, he should be kept in an 
inhabited room, or where he may be constantly within hearing of persons 
moying about, and of the human yoice. In refractory birds the old 
falconers recommend them to be placed under dropping water, and that 
their beaks and talons should be blunted with a file. 

House for hawks, — Build a south wall, 8ft. high, to form the back ; a 
long sloping roof, which projects 8ft., by horizontal measurement, and divi- 
sions, formed after the manner of stalls, 9ft. broad. Thus, if you haye four 
compartments, you must haye 86ft. of shed. 

With a wall for the back, the roof, diyisions, and sides are all that require 
making. The roof might be managed after the manner of that on a 
thatched cottage. The sides must resist wind, and had better be of wood ; 
but the diyisions may be of painted canyas. Two feet from the wall place 
the block, and immediately behind it, on the wall, nail a piece of garden 
matting at least 4ft or 5ft. square. Draw a line, running parallel with the 
wall and touching the front of the block ; it will inclose a space which is to 
be dug out to the depth of 8in. This 8in. depth is to be filled up with sand, 
on which may be laid gathered moss. In front of the block let the grass 
sods be sound and good, and the grass tolerably long and fine. They will, 
howeyer, require changing eyery few weeks. A round piece of firm solid 
turf must be left for the block to stand upon, the spike being firmly fixed. 

Some people think it worth while to litter the compartments with dean 
straw. Straw, howeyer, soon gets damp out of doors, and may at any time 
be blown away, unless, indeed, there be a guard in front of the shed. The 
great adyantage of the shed is to combine the "weathering " of hawks, t.e., 
the placing them unheeded out of doors, with a shelter from a burning sun 
or heayy rain ; it is desirable, therefore, to keep it quite open in front. 
There are two additions which ought to be made. One of a length of 
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eanvas, a yard broad, the enda of which touch the extremities of the shed at 
the outside posts, the centre forming the apex of an obtuse angled triangle. 
This, standing erect like a wall — being kept in its position by stakes, and 
also by cords a yard or two in length, fastened to strong pegs on the outside 
— ^forms a sufficient protection from any wind. The second addition is a 
foot or more (in depth) of board running along the length of each compart- 
ment, fastened by hinges to the front of the roof ; and, when put down, 
made secure to the sides of the compartments by hooks. This is a guard 
against unusually drifting rain« The birds may pass eyen the night in 
such a shed as this ten months in the year ; nothing but drifting snow, or 
tempestuous wind, need keep them out of it. In remarkably still, fine 
summer weather they are much better out of the shed night and day, care 
only being taken that the blocks are on soft grass, and that the shade of 
trees is afiForded in a sultry noon. 

If you have occasion to put your birds into a room — say the blocks set 
on the stone of an unused coach house — or even if on a boarded floor, 
remember the straw! Sand first, and then a good litter of straw, to be 
changed, as well as the sand in the neighbourhood of the block, pretty 
frequently. Be also very careful not to place the blocks too near together. 

UAVAOSMEXfT OF HAWK8. 

A " make-hawk '* is an old and experienced hawk flown with a young 
and inexperienced one, in order that the latter may be instructed. To 
prevent two birds " crabbing " on the lure, use but one lure, take one of 
the birds from it to your hand with a piece of beef as soon as both bind. 
To hood a hawk without alienating him : Cultivate a manual dexterity, 
which can only be acquired by practice. Work away at a kestrel for a 
fortnight. Also, rather drop the left hand, and turn it outwards ; this will 
oblige the hawk to keep his head tolerably steady, and also to thrust it 
towards the hood. When the hawk is tame enough to feed from the hand 
'* bare-faced," he may be made to pick a few pieces of meat out of the hood, 
which is to be of course held in the right hand. 

Hawks change all their feathers once a year. Young peregrines, if kept 
fat at the time, will probably drop the first feather — the seventh in the 
wing — ^between the middle of March and the middle of April. Merlins are 
later ; but they are in full plumage again by the middle of September, as 
are also young peregrines. By taking care that a hawk is in flying order, 
and by constantly working him, you may so postpone the important part of 
the moult that he will fly well till September. It is quite possible to fly 
hawks — ^not the same indiyiduals— all the year round. The second and 
subsequent moults always commence later than the flrst moult. 
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The birds may posB their period of moalt at liberty in a room, or confined 
to blocks out of doors nnder cover of tbe shed in very hot or wet weather ; 
but, in any case, on fine soft grass. The fatter they are kept, the sooner 
the moolt will be over. If they are moulted in rooms great care most be 
taken to cover any angles with double matting, in order that no feathers 
may be injured in case of a hasty fiight round the room, or towards the 
roof. Each bird should have a room to itself. Large, round, smooth stones 
will serve as blocks. The fioor must be covered with sand to the depth of 
several inches. There must be a window and a close-fitting door, through 
which no stream of light can enter. The window must have the closest 
possible shutters, to be opened and closed at pleasure. Hawks require a 
bath at all seasons, and in very hot weather it may be offered daily. Let 
them have, as a rule, more food during the cold than during the hot 
months ; when in moult, however, they can scarcely have too much, and 
some peregrines may be fed twice a day; merlins at least twice, better 
perhaps three times ; sparrow-hawks and hobbies twice ; goshawks once, 
and well. When the moult is over, and the hawk fit for getting into flying 
order, be must be carried and almost rebroken to the hood. Reduce the 
quantity of food for two days, but return to it thoroughly on the third. If 
beef be used, it may be dipped once in cold water and squeezed nearly dry. 
The little weight which you intend the bird to lose must be lost gradually. 
Qive castings daily, and once, perhaps, during this preparation for flight, a 
couple of grains of rhubarb on an empty stomach without castings. Do 
not trust only to ^ carriage " for bringing back good order and training; 
but before the hawk is put on the wing at liberty, let him bate to the swung 
lare from his block, on which he has been placed unhooded, on thick fine 
grass, immediately putting the food within his reach when you find he is 
sufficiently eager. He may abo be flown once, in an open place, in a flfty- 
yard creance, to the lure. 

MEBIJNS, TRAIMIMO OF. 

Remove the young birds from the nest about a week before they are 
likely to fly. If you take them sooner they will die of cramp. Upon each 
leg fasten a leather strap, with a slit at the loose end, to which presently 
the leash and swivel must be attached. These straps are 5in. long, and are 
the jesses. Let the leather be strong at first, as merlins are apt to bite 
them : Be careful neither to compress the leg — which, if you do, will swell 
— ^nor, on the other hand, to make so wide a fastening that the bird can 
withdraw his foot. 

As to their house, select a place sheltered, in a measure, at least, from 
the wind. This will be, perhaps, the outside of your stable wall, or the 
strong forks of a low tree, just where they emerge from the thick trunk* 
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Here a wine hamper is to be placed, 4ft. or 5ft. from the ground, with its 
bottom against the wall or tree, wide open, with the hinges of the lid at the 
underside, and the lid itself sticking out horizontally, so that the young 
birds (which are to be placed in this hamper, with a little clean dry straw) 
may come out and air themselves before they can fly. 

Feed with raw beef-steak or pigeon cut into small pieces. Feed with 
the finger if possible, but, if not, with a sharp-pointed stick ; but be sure 
and feed from the finger in the course of a meal or so. Procure a falconer*8 
whistle, and whilst you are cutting up the meat whistle as hard as you can, 
and continue it whilst feeding. If a bird will not feed from the finger give 
him half a meal only. The hawks are to be fed well, after this fashion, 
three times a day, at stated hours— seven, one, and seven are good feeding 
times — ^the trainer whistling, not only while he presents the meat (which 
must be done slowly and fairly to each bird), but five minutes before he 
reaches the hamper. 

The whistle will be recognised by the birds in about four days from the 
time its use is commenced. When this occurs adopt the lure. The lure is 
readily made of a piece of wood cut into the shape of a horseshoe, at the 
two ends of which are fastened the wings of birds — brown in colour if you 
are to fly larks, thrushes, &c. ; pigeon wings if you train to pigeons. A 
ring is attached to the back of the lure, to which you add a convenient 
swivel and strap. Having nailed a little scarlet cloth flat on a portion of 
your lure, and having fastened some beef on both sides, and where the 
cloth is not, present yourself at some little distance from the hawks, and, 
whistling, toss the lure round your head at the full length of the strap, 
gradually approaching your birds as you do so. When, in the course of a 
few minutes, you reach the hamper, place the lure (still in your hand) 
within it, and divide the meat with your knife, bit by bit, slowly among 
them. When the lure is bare take it away immediately. Repeat this 
proceeding at every feeding-time, except that you need not use the whistle 
so violently ; blow it well before you come in sight, and a little as you feed. 
In a day or two the hawks will be in the neighbouring trees, or on the top 
of a wall, when you come to feed them ; in a few more days hundreds of 
yards away ; but they will come to your call and lure. They are now 
flying at hack. 

When the young merlins come readily to whistle and lure, it will be 
sufficient to feed at seven and seven, leaving out the intermediate hour of 
one o'clock — great care being taken that the meals are plentiful Coarse 
beef, rooks, and small birds may be substituted for the best steak and 
pigeons. If the female birds are to fly pigeons, lure them with a dead 
pigeon, and feed them from it, opening the brains and then the breast with 
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a knife. A rough Inre or two, with meat fastened, may be flong down as 
the birds approach, for they are apt to fight or crab when all cling to a 
single lore. Fasten tongh meat to the lores, bnt have, in a ponoh, some 
jnicy tender pieces ; and qnietly approaching the hawks as they tng at the 
hard food, slip a piece or two of the choice morsels into their mouths. This 
is very important to prevent your birds from carrying their quarry when 
you arrive to take them on your hand after a successful flight. Talk to 
them and whistle gently as you feed, lying down amongst them on the 
grass ; the meat on the lures must be perfectly fresh, yoid of fat, and 
eatable. 

Hawks must be made to feel that they are entirely dependent on their 
trainer. It is as well to reward publicly any bird that puts more trust in 
you than his fellows. Never allow a bird to fly ofiF with food, therefore be 
careful that the pieces of meat are flrmly tied, and examine them as the 
hawks feed. 

To train merlins. — A couple of days before you take up your merlins, 
give a live lark from the hand; on the second day call your birds to an 
open space, and throw up a lark before them as they approach, having 
taken the three longest feathers from one wing of the quarry. If the 
bagged lark be in full plumage this will be necessary to insure a capture — 
an important point. Female birds, however, should be shown live pigeons 
during a week or ten days before they are taken up. When the hawks 
have nearly reached their full strength, exchange the dead pigeon (lure) for 
a live one, just fledged enough to fly a few yards. This throw up in the air 
when the hawk is passing round your head, expecting the dead lure. It is 
nearly certain that she will strike it ; and, if such be the case, ** make in,** 
kill the pigeon for the hawk, and feed her well from it. The next day she 
will kill such a bird for herself ; and, when ** taken up," will only require 
to be broke to the hood. Remember that, whilst you may easily braak a 
hawk from large to small quarry, it is very difficult to make a change the 
other way. Let your hen merlin, then, be taught early that she is expected 
to fly pigeons, but that other birds are not worth her consideration 

At the end of hack (say a month), hawks sometimes become a little wild, 
and it is a difficult matter, even while they are feeding, to get quite near 
enough to touch the jesses. If, after one or two attempts, you find you 
cannot do so, use a small clap-net. The bird being secured, put on a hood, 
fasten it, then look to and renew the jesses. Fasten them to a leash by a 
small swivel; wrap the leash around your gloved left band, upon which the 
bird will sit ; quietly remove the hood. The hawk struggles — perhaps bites 
and shrieks. Be patient. Take him into a room half darkened, and you 
may probably slip the hood on easily. His disposition must be remarkably 
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good if he will now eat from yoor hand. Try him, however ; if the hood he 

large and oat away a good deal ahont the beak he may do so. Feed 

through the hood from the finger. Take the hood off, and allow yonr bird 

to pull at a very tongh bit of meat held in the hand on which he lits 

{the left) ; go a little into the dnsk, and slip the hood on again ; oome out 

into the light and give one or two Jnicy pieces through it. Do not waste 

above a couple of days at this work, and take care to carry the hawk 

unhooded also, in order that he may know you welL When he becomes as 

tame as he was during the first fortnight of hack, you may throw him up, 

sharp set, and fly as of old to the lure. Choose the regular feeding-time, 

so that he may join the birds which are still at hack. 

When not carried, merlins should be fastened by the leash to a wooden 

block Sin. or lOin. high, with a broad base and a narrow top — a sugar-loaf 

with the apex cut off. There is a better sort in use made somewhat in the 

form of a wineglass with a ring in the centre to which the leash is 

attached. This latter kind keeps the birds cleaner. In fine weather these 

blocks are put out on the grass with the hawks on them unhooded. The 

hood need only be used in passing from the house to the field when yon sre 

going to fly. At night, of course, you don*t hood ; take care at that time 

that the blocks and birds are in a dry outhouse free from rats. Yon are 

about to fly a bagged pigeon with two female merlins ; carry them hooded. 

Having reached an open space, unhook the swivel from the jesses, retaining 

the latter only with your thumb and finger ; now open the hoods, take them 

off, cast off the hawks — they have not been taught to *' wait on,** but will 

fly round and above you ; run on, pigeon in hand, getting the best start you 

can, taking care only that the hawks are looking towards you. Off with 

the pigeon. 

PEBBQBnra, THB, tbahhno of. 

Having procured as many young falcons as possible, select those for 
training which are the broadest across the shoulders and flattest on the 
breast, particularly if, in addition to these points, they possess large full 
eyes and open nares. Three young peregrines are quite as many as one 
nnassisted falconer should attempt to train. 

It has been constantly asserted that ** flying at hack " is a sine quA non 
with falcons. Where this can be done with safety it is beyond all doubt 
the best mode. First-rate falcons may, with a little additional trouble, be 
made from birds brought up in strict conflnement. Put on the jesses ns 
soon as the young hawk is fairly fledged, even before it has lost all the 
down abeut the head, and carry it on the fist as much as possible, causing 
it by a motion of the hand to shake its wings and otherwise exercise the 
muscles, and as soon as it will fly (in a string) readily to the lure, put it on 
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the wing daily. The principal drawback to this system is the danger of 
loss the first time that the young hawk has its liberty ; great care shonld, 
therefore, be taken to select a perfectly calm day for the experiment. In 
the oonrse of a week it will be ready and eager to chase anything. 

Having procured two heavy blocks, aboat a foot in height, 9in. at the 
base, and 6in. at the top, and having pat on the birds strong jesses, to 
which the leash and swivel have been attached, place hawks and blocks upon 
soft grass daring the daytime, in fine weather, removing them at night into 
a dry loft— care having been taken • to strew plenty of sand round their 
resting-places, with straw at the length of the leash. It is a good plan to 
darken the room, especially when birds have to remain hours on their 
blocks, sharp-set, during long light mornings. Now, as a bird is feeding 
from the hand, take him into a darkish place and slip the hood on quietly, 
though not now in order to break him to the hood. This done, an assistant 
may hold him with both hands across the back and shoulders while two 
heavy bells are fastened to the legs. More feeding and caressing must 
follow this operation, and the bird be quietly returned, unhooded, to the 
block. Next morning the tamest bird should be fed from the block on the 
grass, and allowed after feeding quietly to fly away, having on only the 
jesses and bells. He is certain to return at the evening's feeding time. A 
brancher will also surely return, provided the bells hinder him obtaining 
food in the field. In the evening the lure will be thrown down before the 
returning hawk, as he approaches at the sound of the whistle and of the 
voice. He must be allowed to feed weU, the trainer helping him, and 
presenting the best pieces from the hand, taking care always to be punctual 
At the feeding times. It will be well to make these a short hour after 
dawn in the morning, and an hour and a half , before dusk at night. 

A difficult point for a falconer is to discover the exact state in which 
each individual bird will work the best, and, when discovered, to keep 
it in that condition. As a general rule, the higher the condition under 
which a hawk will remain in good control the better, because it rises higher 
and flies altogether with more dash. The supply of food must be regelated 
according to the temperature of the season, an extra quantity being requi- 
site during severe frost, or under hard work in windy weather. Of course 
the eagerness of the bird itself upon seeing its food must be in a great 
measure the guide ; but this is not sufficient without the test of feeling the 
breast daily, because some noisy birds will scream and droop their wings at 
the approach of the falconer, as if almost famished, when at the same time 
they will scarcely notice the food that is actually given to them, and prove 
very wilful on the wing. A regular daily allowance in accordance with the 
temper of the bird— rather more on the days of flying than on those which 
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interyene — ^with a gorge once a week, is the best plan to adopt, taking into 
consideration the temperature and the amount of work. 

Use the lore yery moderately after the young hawks have been taught 
to come readily to it, and have quite given up their natural inclination to 
carry. Nothing is more likely to cause the loss of a high-couraged» young 
peregrine than constant disappointment of living quarry. When trained 
and in good flying order, it is better practice not to take the birds out at 
all rather than to fly them for exercise merely to the lure. 

Falcons must have space, and where this is not to be met with it is 
useless to keep them. Under these circumstances try another species. A. 
good deal may be done with the sparrow-hawk and goss-hawk in even 
thickly inclosed districts. 

BFARROW>HA¥nB:S, GATOHINa OF. 

Use a pair of clap-nets, such as the bird-catchers use. You will flnd 
them useful, after you have caught the hawk, for catching birds to feed it 
with, and also for taking up wild hack-hawks. You must have two or 
three brace-birds fastened to a small bow-peroh, on which they will sit and 
show themselves well ; and if there are any sparrow-hawks about, by using 
a long pull-line, and concealing yourself, you will be sure of them. 

8PABH0W-HAWK, TRAINING OF. 

When the young sparrow-hawk is in its basket, treat him much after the 
manner of the merlins, namely, feed often and regularly with small pieces 
of raw meat, fresh and juicy, without fat or sinew — the basket closed or 
taken in-doors at night ; and, as it is not necessary to let this description 
of hawk fly at hack, as soon as it shows a propensity to wander slip on the 
jesses, and place a bell on one of its legs, of tbe smallest size. The simplest 
stand is that called the bow-perch, which is shaped like a half-hoop, about a 
yard in diameter, and as thick as a broomstick — the two ends pointed and 
thrust deep into the ground, leaving the segment of a circle above. The 
leash is attached to a ring that is loose enough to play along the perch ; 
and here the hawk should be placed every morning, with water in a 
shallow vessel once or twice a week, according as he shows a disposition to 
bathe. 

Having now arrived at its full growth, the number of his meals must be 
reduced ; a slight feed in the morning, and a full one, with the necessary 
castings, in the afternoon will suffice, always ^taking him fly to the fist or 
lure for his food. Make it an special study to regelate the quantity and 
quality of his food. Two ounces of fresh meat in the morning and a 
oouple of small birds in the afternoon will be about the mark. A live bird 
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rma.j be given when he is sharp set, shortened in his flight ; and when he 
has killed it he should be taken gently up and allowed to finish his meal on 
the fist. 

When taken to the field he must have his game beat out for him, letting 
'him dart from the fist the moment it appears, for which parpose he is 
ci^Tied with the jesses alone, which are held in the faleoner's hand. 

It is desirable to break him to the hood, in order to bring him fresh to 
his ground, as he is apt to dash off the fist as he goes along, pertionlarly if 
any small bird flies near him. 

When he is ill a little Oayenne pepper in a piece of meat may be of 
service ; and during the winter months the bow-perch fastened on a sanded 
board, and placed in a warm loft, will assist in keeping him in good health. 

The castings are formed of the feathers or fur consumed with the prey, 
and which are necessary for the hawk*s health. These are disgorged in a 
hard mass the following morning ; and no hawk should bo fed or flown until 
rthis process has been gone through. 

The perches for short-winged hawks are about l^in. in diameter. 

The brass bells sold in London for ferrets are really such as wen 
formerly made for hawks. That sort equalling in size a large marble 
should be preferred. 

BHT SPA.BBOWHAWK, TO OUBB. 

A perfect cure may be wrought by going daily for some time to the 
Tillage blacksmith^s with the hawk upon the fist. The noise wiU, in time, 
■cause a sparrow-hawk to cease straining and struggling on the wrist at 
every unusual sight or sound when carried into the field. 

TBBMS UBBD DT FALOOMBT. 

Arms, The legs of a hawk from the thigh to the foot. 

Bate. To struggle from the fist, block, or perch, either through fright or 
.for liberty, <&c. 

Beam-feathers, The long feathers of the wings of hawks. 

Bewits. Strips of leather by which the bells are fastened to the legs. 

Bind, To cling to the quarry in the air. 

Block, The conical piece of wood to which falcons are fastened when at 
Test, and on which they sit. 

BraiL A thong of leather for securing the wings of hawks, to prevent 
them bating. 

Brancher. A young hawk that has lately left the nest, thus distinguished 
from an eyess — one taken before it can fly^ 

Cadge. The frame on which several hawks are placed when they are 
■•carried to the field. 
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Cadger. The man who oarrieB the cadge. 

CaUing-off, Luring a hawk, from an asaiBtant at a distance, for exercise. 

Carry, A hawk is said to ^ carry ** when it moyes away with the captured* 
qnarry on the near approach of the falconer. 

Cast^ is a pair of hawks. 

Castings. For, feathers, &q^ given to the hawk with its food. They are 
afterwards ejected from the month in somewhat of an egg-shape, and cleanse - 
the gorge. 

Cert, The wax-like skin ahoTe the beak. 

Check. To fly at ; to change the bird in pursuit. 

Chtchinq. Taking the quarry in the feet, instead of striking it down. 

Come^to. To begin obeying the falconer. 

Coping. Shortening the biU and talons of a hawk. 

Crabbing. Hawks fighting with one another. 

0*001106. A long string to which hawks (generally haggards) are fitftened^ 
daring their first lessons. A live pigeon is sometimes thrown np in a- 
oreance. 

Orinee (or crinets). Hairs, or hair-like feathers, about the cere. 

Deck-feathers. The two centre feathers of the tail. 

Disclosed, is when the young just peep through the shell. 

Endewy is when the hawk digests her food. 

Enter, To fly the hawk at quarry (or a particular quarry) for the flrst- 
time. 

Enseame. An old term, signifying to purge a hawk. 

Eyess. A nestling hawk. 

Eyrie. The breeding-place. 

Feakingt is when the hawk wipes her beak after feeding — a custom 
scarcely ever omitted. 

Flags. The feathers next the "' principals " in a hawk's wing. 

Frotmd. A disease in the mouth and throat of a hawk. 

Get in. To hasten to the hawk after it has killed. 

Gorge. The crop, craw, or flrst stomach. 

Hack. Hack is the state of liberty in which hawks, taken from the nest, 
are kept for some weeks after they can fly. Older birds are occasionally 
flown at hack, and sometimes weighted, to prevent them preying for 
themselves. 

Haggard A wild-caught mature hawk. 

Hood. The cap used for blindfolding, or ** hoodwinking,*' hawks. 

In^. To mend a broken feather. 

Inke. The neck, from the head to the body, of the quarry* 

Intermewed. A hawk moulted in confinement is so called. 
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Jack. The male meriin. 

Jerldn. Tha mala of jer-fdccmi, 

Jeaus, The leathern straps fastened to the legs of a lutwk, and wUeh are 
not remored when the bird flies, 

LeoMh, The leather thong fastened by % swiTel to the jesses, when the 
hawk is confined to block or fist, 8k. 

Meal, or MaUa. The breast-feathers of a hawk. 

MakeJiawkt, Old stsimch hawki^ sometimes employed in teaching jonng 
ones. 

Manning a hawk. Making him endme the eompsoy of strmgen. 

Mew, To monlt; also the place in which lutwks are kept. 

MiuUcgt. The male sparrow-hawk. 

MuUs, The droppings of a hawk. 

Nare», The nostrils of a hawk. 

PanneL The lower bowel of a hawk. 

Pauage. The flight of herons to and from the heronry during the 
breeding season, 

Pastage-hawkg, Another term for haggards and red hawks taken as tiiey 
migrate. 

Peit. The dead body of the quarry. 

Perch. The resting-place for short-winged hawks, 

Pettif singles. The toes of a hawk. 

Pitch. The extreme height to which a long-winged hawk rises before the 
game is sprang. 

Plumage. Feathers giren the hawk for a east. 

PoinL The way in which a hawk rises (sod thus ^ makes its point *^ orer 
the exact spot where the quarry has taken refuge, ije,, been ''put in.** 

Potmces. The claws of a hawk. 

Principal-feathers, or Principals. The two longest feathers in a hawVs 
wing- 

Pntnes^ is when a hawk arranges its feathers, or plumes itself. 

Putt through the hood. To eat through it. 

Put over. A sort of squeezing the food from the gorge to tiie stomach, a 
process which hawks frequently go through after a full meal, moTing thmr 
necks in a strange manner. 

Put in, is when the quarry is driren into corer. 

Quarry. The game flown at. 

Bake. To fly too wide. 

Baking. Striking the game in the air 

Bamage. Said of a wild hawk. 

Bangle. Small stones formerly giren to hawks. The custom is obsolete ; 
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but it is as well to haye sach stones within reach of peregrines, as it has 
been proved that they occasionally eat them. 

Reclaim. To tame a hawk, and make him familiar. 

Red hawk. A peregrine of the first year. 

Ring. To rise spirally— said of either long-winged hawk or qnarry. 

Robin. The male hobby. 

Rufter-kood An easy-fitting hood, through which the hawk can eat ; 
capable, however, of being well secured ; used in training haggards, &o. 

Ruff". To strike the game withoat *' trussing ** or seizing it. 

Sails, The wings of a hawk. 

SeeUny. Running a thread through the eyelids of a newly-caught hawk 
to obscure the sight for a time — a cruel practice, now quite obsolete in this 
country. 

Serving a hawk. Helping to " put out *' the quany from coyer when it has 
been " put in,'* &o. 

Sharp-set. Very hungry. 

Smiting, " is when a hawk, as it were, sneezeth.** 

Soar hawk. Any hawk of the first year. 

Standing. Remaining in idleness at the block, &o. 

Stoq)^ sometimes swoop. The rapid descent of a falcon from a height on 
the flying quarry. 

Summed Said of a hawk when the plumage is full grown. 

Swivel CTsed to prevent jesses and leash becoming twisted. 

" Take the air J* To soar aloft ; said of the quarry. Much the same as to 
«ring." 

Tiercel {Tassel). Male of the peregrine or goshawk; probably because 
these are a third smaller than the falcons. 

Tiring. Any bony or tough bit (such as the leg of a fowl, with most of 
the flesh gone) at which hawks, when being trained, may pull, so that the 
meal is prolonged, <fec. 

Train. The tail of a hawk. 

Truss. To clutch the quarry in the air. 

Varvels. Little rings of silver, at the ends of the jesses, on which the 
owner's name is engraved. Not in present use in this country. 

Wait on. A hawk is said to *' wait on *' when it soars in circles above the 
head of the falconer, or over a dog which is pointing game. It is thus 
prepared to stoop at the qaarry when sprung, or to descend on the lure, as 
the case may be. 

Yarak. An eastern term, signifying the happy time when short-winged 
hawks are in a good humour, and ready to fly eagerly at a quarry. 
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HAIR, THE. 



SofadioB No. 1 : H jdroso^imt of aminonia, los. ; sohitiQii of potash, 
Sdr.; diitiniwi or nin water, loa. (all bj maanno); bib and pnl into a 
■man botOa, labdling it No. 1. Solution Na 2 : Nitimto of aiher, Idr.; 
diatflled or rain water, 80s. ; diaaolTod and labelled No. 8. I^r fifteen or 
twenty nmnites, aolntion No. I mnat be applied to tlie hair with a lootii- 
bnuh. The aolntion No. 2 ia tiien bmahed orer, a oomb being naed to 
■epaimte the hain and allow the liquid to oome in oontact with oTory part 
Can must be "taken that the aolntion No. 2 does not touch the skin. 

For htdr'mL — Take 4ob. of oUto oil, los. each of almond and castor oila, 
an ci the finest quality. Perfume with a mixture of the foUowing 
essential oils : English oil of laTender, dl of Tsrdi, essence of beigamot, of 
each ^dr. ; essence of lemon and dl of Terbena, of each 20 drops ; oil of 
eloTes, 10 drops ; oil of cinnamon, 6 drops; oil of almondS) 4 drops; otto of 
roses, 10 drops. 

Again : Oliye oil, 1 quart ; prepared lard, ^Ib. ; oil of geranium, 2dr. 

Another : Palma-Christi oil, dos. ; British oil of lavender, Idr. To be 
applied erery night. 

For pomatum, — White wax and spermaceti, of each los. ; yeUow wax, ^s. ; 
oliye oil, 80s.; almond and castor oil, of each Sos.; melt the wax and 
spermaceti in a little of the oil, add the remainder of the oil made warm in 
a jug, placed in a slow oyen. Perfume as above, and pour into wide- 
mouthed bottles. 

Again : OUve oil, lib. ; wax, 80s. ; spermaceti, lot. ; flower pomade, 6oz. 
(rose, orange, or jasmine) ; bergamot, 2dr. 

Again : Take equal parte of cocoa-nut and olive oils ; scent to taste. 

HAIB-WA0B, 

Pour boiling water on sage leaves, and let them remain some time in the 
oven, or near a stove ; then strain, and apply to the roote of the hair daily. 
The ssge water should be dark as strong tea; scent can be added if 
required. It wiU keep several weeks, and the hair should be washed twice 
a day. 

Tincture of eantharides enters into the composition of almost aU the 
preparations used for promoting the growth of hair. A mixture composed 
of Idr. of this tincture, Sdr. of glycerine, and 8^. of rose water, forma a 
very good one. 



THE HAIB. 

A wash made of port wine, rum, and oil of almonds in equal quantities, 
is said to prevent the hair falling ofiF. To be rubbed well into the roots 
of the hair with a piece of flannel three times a week. Or mix spirit of 
turpentine, loz. ; trotter- oil, loz. ; and 30 drops of acetic solution of 
cantharides, and apply it to the roots of the hair two or three times a week. 

If merely to keep the hair from becoming dry, and to keep the head 
cool, about one-third of a teaspoonful of pure glycerine applied by the hand 
to the crown of the head, followed by three or four times the quantity of 
water. For baldness following fevers, or other severe illness, or for failing 
of the hair from dryness and want of action in the scalp : take of strong 
spirit of sal volatile, loz. ; tincture of cantharides, 2dr. ; rosemary water 
^ pint, and pure glycerine, ^oz. To be used with a sponge or wetted hair 
brush twice a day. 

Again : Melt together, by aid of a gentle heat, olive oil, ^ pint, and white 
wax, 2oz. ; and, when nearly cold, stir in tincture of cantharides, Idr., and 
essential oil of almonds, 8 drops ; apply it to the roots of the hair every 
night. 

Again : Rub well in a mortar tincture of cantharides (Spanish fly), 8 dr. ; 
strong acetic acid, 20 minims ; and acetate of copper, 2gr. ; then add a 
measured ounce of castor oil, and loz. of oil of almonds; put it into a 
bottle, and shake well before using. Apply it to the roots of the hair every 
night. 

The following is an excellent hair- wash : Take of tincture of cantharides 
^oz. ; lavender water, ^z. ; water, 1 pint ; the quantity of tincture to 
be increased until the wash produces slight itching. It encourages the 
growth, and prevents the hair falling o£F. 

Borax, loz. ; camphor, loz. ; boiling water, 1 quart ; spirit of wine, 4oz. ; 
mix. The camphor which is not dissolved floats on cooling, and can be 
gathered on filtering paper, to be used to scent the clothes-press, and keep 
away moths. Mode of use : Wet the hair at the roots well, and rub with 
the hands till a lather is formed (about three minutes), then wash out 
with water. After this the person should remain in a warm room for the 
remainder of the day. Eau de Cologne is also very efficacious, and less 
troublesome. 

There is no better hair-wash than the yolk of a raw egg. First sponge 
the head with tepid water, then rub the yolk well into the hair, afterwards 
sponge the head with tepid water again. 

A good hair wash may be made as follows : Borax, ^oz. ; spirit of cam- 
phor, ^oz. ; lavender water or Eau de Cologne, loz. ; glycerine, ^oz. ; 
rose-water to fill a pint bottle. 

The great mistake in nearly all hair-washes is that they contain spirit. 

B 
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Spirit remoTes the sAtnnl oily aeoretioiis whioh nonriih the heir, end 
mekee it what is celled dry, and oenees it to fell off. The following ie a 
▼erj cooling wash, and perfectly harmless : Borax, Idr. (t.«., about ee mnch 
as will fill the bowl of a teaspoon), camphor-water, 8oz. (^ pint). The 
camphor water is made by letting a small lump of camphor float on rain or 
distilled water for twelve hours. Besides being a eooling wash, this recipe 
will be foand excellent for removing scarf. For this purpose it is beet 
applied with a small piece of flannel, first making partings in the hair and 
then rubbing the head. 

It is. stated that a weak decoction of tobecco (a pinch, or about half a 
pipeful) in 4oz. of warm water, applied daily to the roots of the hair, will 
prevent it felling off ; it is so weak there is no unpleesant smeU. 

Camphor mixture, ^ pint; decoction of freeh tops of rosemary, J pint : 
mix, and add essence of neroli, 10 drope. 

Take loz. of berax, ^z. of camphor, both powdered fine, and dissolve 
them in 1 quart of boiling water. When cool the solution will be ready for 
use. The camphor will form in lumpe, but the water will be sufficiently 
impregnated. 

SEAVniO PARE. 

Take a cake of Windsor soap, together with half the quantity of curd 
ditto, and, having cut them up, add a table-spoonful of sweet oil; then 
simmer them over the fire. 



1. Mix ^oz. of spirit of rosemary and |oz. of olive oil with 8dr. of oil of 
galbanum, and 4dr. of essential oil of cloves. The hair should be washed 
with the yolk of an egg about once a week, moderately well dried, then 
damped with double-distilled rose-water, allowed to dry, and the above 
recipe liberally applied, and the hair kept moist with it every other day. 
The hair should be treated very gently both in drying and brushing, and 
soft brushes used ; the hair cannot be brushed too little, the skin of the 
head too much. The hair should be cut short ; the shorter, for a time, the 
better ; the air having free play in it is very healthf uL Warm days should 
be chosen for washing and damping, as it is very apt to give a cold. As a 
rule the hair sympathises very much with the general health, and a course 
of sea-bathing often does it good, the precaution of taking a bottle of fresh 
water to pour on it, to rid it of the salt, being necessary. 

2. Ethereal tincture of cantharo, diluted with i to i part ether, and 
rubbed into the scalp every other day. 
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HATS. 

OLIUNINO VBLT HATS. 

The hard felt hats are oleaned with oold water and soap rubbed in with 
a flannel, then well sponged with oold water, and when nearly dry brushed . 
with a hard brush. 

DTIONO 8TBAW HATB BLACK. 

Suppose there are two hats to dye, one leghorn and one straw. Put an 
ounce of sulphate of iron into a vessel with two gallons of water ; make 
the liquid boil, then put in the hats, and let them boil for one hour. Then 
take out the hats, and hang them on a peg to dry. When dry, rinse them 
in cold water. This portion of the process of dyeing is called mordanting, 
the liquor being termed the mordant. After the hats are thus mordanted 
the mordant must be poured out of the vessel, and two gallons of clean 
water made to boil in its place ; into that liquor put half a pound of gall- 
nuts (broken) and half a pound of logwood, together with the hats, and 
allow the whole again to boil one hour. Then take them out of the hot 
liquor, and hang them to dry as before, when they will be of a dusky 
brown-black colour. Chip hats, as a rule, do not require so long as straw 
because the chip takes the dye easier. The final process is to size or stiffen 
the hats, and put them into shape. This operation requires two ounces of 
the best glue, put into two quarts of cold water over night, and next day 
completely dissolved by boiling. When the glue is melted, strain the 
liquor (then called size] into an earthen vessel. Into this put the hats one 
at a time, till thoroughly soaked. When the hats are taken out of the 
liquor, all superfluous size must be sponged off. They are then brought * 
into shape as they get gradually dry, or they may be dried on a block 
After this sizing process the colour of the dye is improved and becomes 
black as jet. 

TO KEBP THB HEAD CX)OL. 

1. A cabbage-leaf put inside the hat is good to keep the sun from the head. 

2. The leaf of the common water-lily, hanging down from under the hat 
or cap, keeps the sun well away from the neok« 

WATEBFBOOFINO OF. 

Shellac, 8oz. ; frankincense, 3oz. ; borax, loz. ; water enough to make it 
the proper consistency ; dissolve by boiling. 

b2 
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HOUSE, THE. 

RnJiTABD TIBLB, 0IUBA8B ON. 

Remove the cloth, and, hAvisg mixed some common pipeclay and water 
into a paste about as thick as good cream, rub it on the grease spots with 
the finger, let it dry and remain on about a week, then wash it off with a 
little water and a sponge, and apply more pipeclay. Do this a third time, 
and at the end of the third week the oil will be drawn out. 

BILUABD TABLE, UOHTZMO A. 

Suspend from the ceiling, directly over the centre of the table, by four 
slight brass chains, a ^in. brass rod (18ft. in length), formed into an oval 
of 6ft. by 8ft. ; to this rod, at equal distances, attach by small stiff brass 
wires twelve glass saucers with tin sockets. To allow of easy cleaning, &c., 
these wires are screwed into the brass oval, and hang about a foot below it« 
so that the glass saucer is about Sft. above the surface of the table. The 
best candles for the purpose are Price's short sizes. By this plan not the 
slightest shadow is cast on the table, and the whole room is also well 
lighted. 

01.BFBTB, OUULNINO. 

To a pail of warm water add a pint of oxgall. Dip a soaped flannel 
into the mixture and well rub the surface of the carpet, piece by 
piece, rinsing it as you proceed with clean cold water — ^taking care not to 
make the carpet too wet — finishing off by rubbing with a dry coarse cloth ; 
the dust should be well beaten from the carpet before operating. The 
process is simple and effective in renovating the colours. The only 
, drawback is the effluvium given off by the gall, but this is soon remedied 
by exposure to the air, or by opening the windows if the carpet be laid 
down. 

GOALS, TO B0ONOMI8K. 

Get some fireclay in the moist state, and spread it over the lower bars of 
the grate on which the coal rests. The clay will form a solid mass as hard 
as stone, and when thoroughly heated will throw a great heat into the 
room ; if there is a tolerably good draught in the fireplace, it will not be 
very much interfered with, and a mass of clay may be introduced sufficiently 
large to fill up half the grate ; if kept away from the front bars, so as to 
allow coals to fall down in front, the clay cannot be seen when the fire is 
lighted. The clay contrivance reduces the consumption of coals to about 
one-half, without any loss of heat. 
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OONOBETB HOU8B8. 

Goncrete shonld be composed of one part of Portland, or other cement, 
with seven of coarse gravel and grit, the gravel having been first carefully 
sifted clean and rendered perfectly free from sand. The vraUs are carried 
up, as well as the chimneys, by fixing two or three boards vertically, and 
filling in the concrete between, about 12 to 14 inches thick, by which 
method, in consequence of the quick setting of the cement, the boards may 
be shifted every three or four hours as the work progresses. Even the 
arches may be turned in it. The absence of sand in the mixture is abso- 
lutely necessary, as every particle of sand engages a proportion of cement, 
or, in other words, deprives the gravel of so much strength, and materially 
deteriorates the work. 

DAMP IN ROOMS, TO A8CSRTAIN. 

Place a weighed quantity of fresh lime in an open vessel in the room, 
and leave it there for twenty-four hours, carefully closing the windows and 
doors. At the end of that time, re-weigh the lime, and if the increase 
exceeds one per cent, of the original weight, it is not safe to live in the 
room. 

DAMP VTALLS, ODBB FOB. 

Get some Parian cement (the coarse quality), and, after picking the 
damp plaster o£F the waU, give the whole inner surface as thin a coating of 
the cement as can be easily laid on. It will dry directly, and may be 
papered without risk in the course of a few days. 

Again : Cover the brick or stone work externally with a coat of good 
Portland cement. This will resist wet and frost, and in a few months the 
walls will become perfectly dry. Battening will be quite unnecessary, if 
they are plastered internally with strong lime and sharp pit-sand. To 
build a good house, the walls in Ihe basement and ground floor should be 
18in. thick, and the upper walls in no part less than 14in. If the bricks 
are at all porous, they should be coated externally with Portland cement ; 
but this is unnecessary if they are hard and well vitrified. Two oouraee 
of slates in cement should be put in just above the ground level, to prevent 
damp rising ; all the joists of the lowest rooms should rest upon slate, and 
there should be free ventilation under the floors, to prevent rot. All the 
partitions should be of brick and cement. All skirtings should be in 
cement. Air-shafts, for ventilation shonld be carried up in the walls. All 
floors should be double-boarded, that is, a rough unplaned floor (Jin. thick) 
should be laid down while the house is building, and when just finished 
another, of the same thickness, placed over all. This plan leaves the 
floors beautifully clean, and makes a house very warm. 
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Again : The cheapest of all cements for making a hoose thorongfaiy dry 
is coal-tar and smithy ashes. The mode of proceeding is as follows : When 
the foundations are first commenced, and only two or three bricks in height, 
pour oyer the top of all the brickwork, internal as well as external, coal-tar, 
about the consistency of thick tieacle ; then, when the outside walls are 
as high as any earth is likely to be placed against them, repeat this process 
— it will not in the least a£Fect the bricklaying. This, if properly and plen- 
tifully done, will effectually prerent any damp rising by capillary attraction. 
The walls against which earth is likely to be placed should also be painted 
outside with the tar, which for this purpose may be used a little thinner. 
Before laying the cellar floors, lerel the foundation, be it clay, graTcl, or 
what not, and on this sprinkle a skimming of sand, on which pour smithy 
ashes, about 2in. deep, treading them well down ; on these pour coal-tar 
.l^in. deep, then about 2in. more ashes, and proceed to lay your floor, either 
of tiles, flags, brick, or wood. The tar should be used hot, and if it be 
poured too thin a little pitch may be added. Another adrantage is, that 
no rats, mice, cockroaches, or other vermin, will ever come to a house 
where tar is used ; nor will dry rot make its appearance, provided sufficient 
air be admitted into the cellars, which is easily managed by air-bricks 
built in the walls at different sides of the cellars. 

Again : Dissolve three-quarters of a pound of mottled soap in 1 gallon 
of boiling water, and the hot solution spread steadily with a large flat 
brush over the outer surface of the brickwork, taking care that it does 
not lather ; this is to be allowed to dry for twenty-four hours, when a solu- 
tion formed of ^ib. of alum, dissolved in 2 gallons of water, is to be applied 
in a similar manner over the coating of soap. The operation should be 
performed in dry, settled weather. The soap and alum mutually decom- 
pose each other, and form an insoluble varnish which the rain is unable to 
penetrate. 

When damp walls proceed from deliquescence, in the case of muriate of 
soda, &c. — an intimate combination with the sand used for the mortar — 
wash the wall with a strong solution of alum, or alum may be added to 
the plaster in the flrsfc instance. 

DEAL FDBMITDBB, tBOKTBSXG OF. 

The furniture must be quite free from grease, or stains, or varnish ; 
brush into every part a solution of logwood hot, made as follows: lib. 
logwood chips to 2 quarts of water boiled for 1 hour, when the furniture is 
quite dry brush the following liquor over every port: loz. of green 
copperas to 1 quart of boiling water. 
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FIBS SIKDLEB. 

- One quart of tar, 81b. of resin, melted together, and when cooled mixed 
with as much sawdoBt, with a little oharooal added, as can be worked in. 
Whilst hot spread it ont on a board, and when cold break into lumps of the 
size of a large walnnt. The composition will easily ignite from a match, 
and bum with a strong blaze long enough to ignite any wood fit to bum. 

FLIB8, TO EEBP OUT OF HOUSES. 

Hang a light thread net before the open window. The size mesh is 
unimportant. 

FIBE, HOUSE ON, TO ESCAPE FBOM THE BEDBOOH OF. 

Tear a pair of strong sheets into strips a foot wide, tie them strongly 
together, and make another knot in the middle of each strip. Then fix 
one end to some firm support, and throw the line out of the window. 
Ascertain if it reaches the ground, and then lower yourself from knot to 
knot, which will prevent the sheet slipping through the fingers. Of course, 
if the person desiring to escape is above the average in weight, the strips 
must be wider in proportion. A pair of sheets will serve for a 50 or 60 
feet fall. 

HAHOOAltT, INK STAINS IN. 

Take half a teaspoonful of oil of vitriol, and dilute with a large table- 
spoonful of water. Dip a feather in the mixture, and touch the spot 
therewith ; let it lie a minute or two, and then rub off quickly. If not 
quite removed, repeat the operation, finishing with a rag wetted in cold 
water, or a white mark may be left. Spirits of nitre or spirits of salts will 
answer the same purpose. 

BOOKS, TO COOL. 

Blinds coated with the following composition, and placed outside the 
window, are both sun and rain proof : Boil well together 21b. of turpentine 
lib. of litharge in powder, and 2|lb. of linseed oil. The blinds to be 
brushed over and dried in the sun. 

BOOMS, TO PEBFDHB. 

Prepare a brown linen bag, about the size of a pillow-case, and fill it with 
full-blown roses, so as to make it the size of a hair pillow, fiat rather than 
round, and lay it inside the door of your parlour or sitting-room. If the 
roses are picked caref uUy free from the branch, when the foot presses the 
bag the odour of the rose is given forth, and the room is sweetly perfumed 
thereby. 

BOT, TO PBEYEMT. 

Make two or more openings in the external walls, and put gratinga on 
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them to keep oat yermiOy from below the basement floor. Insert a tile 
pipe into the fire wall, with one end open to the space below the floor, and 
carry the pipe up the centre of the flre wall as close as possible to the fire* 
fine, and oat at the chimney head. The air in the pipe will be rarified, 
being in close contact with the flre-flae, thas caasing a continaoos upward 
floif , sweeping the space below the floor of all the foal air, which is the 
chief caase of dry-rot. The whole of the apartments in the house may be 
ventilated by means of this pipe, by inserting a tube into it at the level of 
the ceiling, with a valve in it to prevent down-draught. 

TBAM8PASBMT BLDOM, TO PAINT. 

The material, which may be the window-blind cotton commonly in use, 
or muslin, must be first stretched tightly on a frame the size of the in- 
tended blind. The surface of the cotton must then be coated with a 
solution of isinglass ; when it is dry it will be ready for colouring. The 
colours used are those called ** glazing colours,** and may be procured of 
any artists* colourman ; they must be mixed with oil, as for oil-painting, 
and can be procured in tubes ready for use. The colours are laid on with 
a brush in the usual manner, care being taken to make the light very thin 
and transparent ; to dry the colours, a little drier and sugar of lead should 
be mixed with them. 

YEMTILATIOlf OF HOUSE. 

An extremely simple plan of introducing fresh air into rooms and work- 
shops, stables, &c., without causing any direct lateral current, consists of a 
narrow board about three or four inches in width, and as long as the 
breadth of the window in which it is to be used. This board is placed on 
edge under the lower sash, which is then closed down upon it ; the effect of 
this is to raise the lower sash the width of the board, and to produce in the 
centre of the window a space between the two sashes through which fresh 
air passes into the room, whilst the current being directed upwards does not 
produce the objectionable draught caused by an open window. 

WATERPROOF, OOlCPOamON FOR. 

The following recipe is for a water or weather-proof composition, called 
dondeine, which being laid on with a brush on walls, slated roofs, wood and 
iron work, will efiFectually prevent the effects of damp, and will in course 
of time acquire the hardness of metal : Take of linseed oil, 16 parts, by 
weight ; brown resin, 16 do. ; tar, 6 do. ; white oxide of zinc, or white lead, 
12 do. ; minium, 10 do. ; refuse of various ground colours, 4 do. ; cement, 
6 do. ; oxide of iron, 8 do. ; gutta percha, gum, or glue, 2 do. ; hydrate of 
lime, 5 do. ; tallow, 15 do. ; litharge, 2 do. ; the whole to be boiled down to 
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nine-tenths of its original Tolame, and well stirred. To nse it, it should 
be warmed till it is liquid, and the coating laid on with a brush ; but it may 
also be used cold, by the addition of a suffloient quantity of .spirits of 
turpentine. If mixed with oxide of uranium, known in trade under the 
name of pechblende, it will assume a fine dark green colour. 

Again : Dissolve 61b. of fine white pipe-day in as much water as will 
make it as thick as paint ; soak and dissolve ^Ib. of good glue ; add and 
mix well ; then add ^Ib. of fat or dripping of any kind, put on the fire and 
boil a few minutes, and use while hot. The fat being boiled with the pipe- 
clay forms a kind of insoluble soap, which, if used while hot, defies all kinds 
of weather.*' 

WHITEWASH FOR WALLS. 

Quicklime slacked with skim milk, and afterwards diluted with it to the 
required consistency, makes an excellent wash for outdoor walls ; or, if you 
slake with water, add boiled oil immediately on slaking the lime, in the 
proportion of a pint of oil to a gallon of wash. 

WHXTBWABH, TO BBHOVB FROM OAK. 

If the whitewash is made in the usual manner, with whiting and size, it 
may be removed by using water as hot as possible, after having first 
moistened the surface by laying wet towels over it for some hours to soften 
the size. Any traces of white left in the pores of the oak might be dis- 
solved by the use of muriatic acid (spirits of salts) diluted with an equa^ 
quantity of water, carefully washing away the acid afterwards. 
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INK STAINS. 

1. Rub over the ink equal parts of tartaric acid and citric acid finely 
powdered. 

2. Milk will remove, if applied immediately, all ink stain from woollen 
materials. 

OOPPER KETTLBS, CLEANING OF. 

1. Put a pint of belling water on twopenny-worth of oxalic acid, 
and then rub it on the kettle until clean. As the acid is a poison care must 
be taken not to leave it about. 

2. First scrape ofiP the outer black coating, then rub it well with sand 
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paper, and afterwarda with waableather danbed with a little turpentine and 
emery powder. 

8. Get a piece of wood 4in. long and 2in. wide, stretch npon its face 
a bit of yery rough cauTaa ; this will form your " rubber.** First, scrape 
away as much of the black with an old knife as you can, taking care not to 
scratch the surface, then apply with the rubber silyer sand or emery 
powder, moistened with gin ; afterwards polish with rotten stone and oiL 

FLANNEL. 

Shrinking of. — In washing flannels, or other woollen articles, haye the 
suds ready prepared, by boiling up and so dissolying small pieces of soap 
in rain-water without soda ; but do not use the suds when boiling ; let them 
be luke-warm only when the articles are put id. The flannels should not 
be rubbed with a large piece of soap, nor should the material itself be rubbed, 
as in washing linen, Ac. ; the fibres of the wool contain numberless little 
hooks, which the rubbing knots together ; hence the thickening of the fabric 
and consequent shrinking in dimensions. Well sluice the articles up and 
down in plenty of suds, which afterwards squeeze (not wring) out. After 
rinsing squeeze out the water, and dry in the open air, if the weather is such 
as to admit of the articles drying quickly • if not, dry in a warm room, but 
ayoid close proximity to a fire. Let any dust or mud be beaten out or 
brushed off prior to washing. 

Again : Buy the flannel in the piece, put it into a tub, and coyer it with 
boiling water, turning it about with a stick to allow the air to escape from 
between the folds. Leaye it in the water until the next day, when it is 
taken out and hung upon a line to drain and dry. It must not be wrung 
or pressed, but allowed to get rid of the water in its own way. When made 
up into trousers or jackets it will neyer shrink any more ; but in the case 
of shirts there may be a slight shrinking in the course of time, though not 
to nearly the usual extent. 

Wcuhing. — Flannel should be washed in lukewarm water, and without 
soda, when, if it has been properly shrunk before being made up, it will last 
yery well. 

UNKN. 

Glossing of. — The linen to be glazed receiyes as much strong starch as it 
is possible to charge it with, and then is dried. To each pound of starch 
a piece of sperm, parafflne, or white wax, about the sizo of a walnut, is 
added. When ready to be ironed the linen is laid upon the table, then 
moistened yery slightly on the surface with a clean wet cloth, and ironed 
in the usual way with a flat iron. It is then ready for the glossing 
operation, for which purpose a peculiarly heayy iron slightly jonyex on the 
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snrfaoe, and polished as bright as a mirror, is used. It is pressed firmly 
upon the linen and rubbed with much force, and this JErictional action 
pats on the gloss. *' Elbow-grease " is the principal secret connected with 
the art of glossing linen. 

Mildew^ to remove^ from. — Soap and rub the linen, then scrape some fine 
chalk and rub it well with that ; lay it on the grass, and as it dries wet it a 
little. Repeat the process, and the mildew wUl come out. 

MABBTiW, WINE BTAINg, TO BKKOTB FBOM. 

Mix some chloride of lime with water into a paste, and lay on thickly. 
Let it remain on for a day, then remove it, and lay on again, repeating the 
operation till the stain is entirely gone. 

PIOKUNO JABS. 

Do not keep pickles in common earthenware, as the glazing contains 
lead, and combines with the vinegar. Vinegar for pickling should be sharp, 
though not the sharpest kind, as it injures the pickles. If you use copper, 
bell-metal, or brass vessels, for pickling, never allow the vinegar to cool in 
them, as it then is poisonous. Add a teasponful of alum and a teacupful 
of salt to each three gallons of vinegar, and tie up a bag with pepper 
ginger-root, spices of all the different sorts in it, and you have vinegar 
prepared for any kind of pickling. Keep pickles only in wood or stoneware ; 
anything that has held grease will spoil pickles. Stir pickles occasionally, 
and if there are soft ones take them out and scald the vinegar, and pour it 
hot over the pickles. Keep enough vinegar to cover them well. If it is 
weak, take fresh vinegar and pour on hot. Do not boil vinegar or spice 
above five minutes. 

PLATE POWDER. 

Silversmiths use rouge powder, which has no mercury in it, but is rather 
expensive for common use. Whiting is the foundation of all common 
plate-powders, and with plenty of elbow-grease it answers better than any- 
thing else. Take lib. of whiting, rub it to a fine powder, and sift it ; then 
mix together 4oz. of spirit of turpentine, 8oz. of spirit of wine, and loz. of 
spirit of hartshorn. Rub the whiting down with this in a mortar into a 
paste, cork it well in a bottle, and use it as wanted. It should be smeared 
thickly over the silver, then suffered to dry, and brushed off, finishing with 
chamois leather. 

BILK, OIL BTAIMB IN. 

1. Benzine collas is most effectual, not only for silk, but in any other 
material whatever. It can be procured from any chemist. 

2. By covering both sides of greased silk with magnesia, and allowing 
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it U ramain for a few hoars, the oil ii absorbed by ths powder. Should 
the flnt application be iniafflcient, it may be repeated, and even mbbed 
In with the hand. Shonld theailk be Tmiah or Indian eilk it will wash. 

8. Oil Btaina can be entirely removed {rom silks and all drees 
maleriali, also leather, paper, ta., by applying pipeclay, powdered and 
moistened with water to the coDsiatency at thick cream, laid on the st^n 
and left to dry «ome honrs, then lightly scraped or rnbbed off with a knife 
or Sannal so as not to injnre the surface. II the pipeclay dries oS qnite 
ll(^t in colonr, all oil has been removed ; it It comes off dark-looking, then 
more should be laid on, as grease still remains to be removed. Pipeclay 
wilt not injara the most delicate tints of ailk or paper. 



ICE HOUSES. 



One of the best coTsringi (or ice itacks is siwdiut, when it is to be had 
in qnantities. Three feet thick is suOIcient; and it is not only a powerful 
non-conductor of heat, hut forms a cmst on the outsids impervious to 



1. The size maybe 12ft. square, and from that up to any required extent. 
Leaa than 12ft. square would be too small fur keeping ice well. The idea 
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here given ia simply the principle of oonstraction. The posts should be 
full 8ft. high above the ground to where the plate of the roof is attached. 
Mark out your ground the size you require for the house ; then, commeHO- 
ing at one corner, dig a double set of holes opposite each other, 1ft. deep, 
and 2^ft. apart, on each side of the intended building, say 3ft. equidistant, 
so that when the posts stand up they will present a double row, l^ft. apart. 
Then set in jour posts, which should be of oak, chestnut, or some lasting 
wood, and pack the earth firmly around them. 

If the posts are sawed, they may be 4in. by Gin. in size, set edgeways 
towards each other. If not sawed, they may be round sticks cut from the 
woods, or split from the body of a tree, quartered — but sizeable, so as to 
appear decent — and the insides facing each other as they stand up, lined to 
a surface to receive the planking. Of course, when the posts are set in the 
ground, they are to show a square form, or skeleton of what the building is 
to be when completed. When this is done, square ofiT the top of each post 




to a level, all round ; then frame or spike on to each line of posts a plate, 
say 6in. wide, and 4in. to 6in. deep, and stay the two plates together 
strongly, so as to form a double frame. Now, plank or board up closely 
the inside of each line of posts, that the space between them shall be a 
fair surface. Out out, or leave out, a space for a door in the centre of the 
Bide where you want it, 2^ft. or 3ft. wide, and 6\lt high, and board up 
the inner partition sides of this opening, so as to form a door-casing on 
each side, that the space between the two lines of posts may be a continuous 
box all round. Then fill up this space between the posts with moist tan 
bark, or sawdust, well packed from the ground up to the plates ; and the 
body of the house is inclosed, sun proof, and air proof, to guard the ice. 
Now lay down, inside the building, some sticks— not much matter what, 
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80 that they he leyel— and on them lay loose planks or boardi, for a floor. 
Cover this floor with a coating of straw, 1ft. thick, and it is ready to 
receive the ice. 

For the roof, take common 8 by 4 joists for rafters, or, in place of them* 
poles from the woods, long enough, in a pitch of fnll 85^ from a horizontal 
line, to carry the roof at least 4ft. over the outside of the plates, and secure 
the rafters well, by pins or spikes, to them. Then board over and shingle 
it, leaving a small aperture at the top, through which run a small pipe, say 
Sin. in diameter — ^a stove crock will do— for a ventilator. Then set In four 
little posts, say 2ft. high (as in the design), ihrow a little four-sided pointed 
cap on to the top of those posts, and the roof is done. If you want to 
ornament the under side of the roof in a rude way, take some pieces of 
8 by 4 scantling, such as wero used for the roof, if the posts are of sawed 
stufiF ; if not, rough limbs of trees from the woods, to match the rough 
posts of the same kind, and fasten them to the posts and the under side of 
the roof, by way of brackets, or braces, as shown in the design. 

When the ice is put into the house, a close floor of boards should be laid 
on joists, which rest on the plates loosely, so that this floor can be removed 
when putting in ice, and this covered 5in. or 6in. deep with tan or sawdust 
— straw will do, if the other cannot be had — and the inside arrangement is 
complete. Two doors should be attached to the opening, where the ice is 
put in and taken out ; one on the inner side of the lining, and the other on 




the outer side, both opening out Tan, sawdust or straw should also be 
placed on the top of the ice, when put in, so as to keep the air from it as 
much as possible ; and as the ice is removed, it will settle down upon and 
still preserve it Oare must be taken to have a drain under the floor of 
the house, to pass ofif the water which melts from the ice, as it would, if 
standing there, injure its keeping. 
2. Dig a pH 12ft deep, 16ft long (N.B. to S.W.), and 16ft wide; 
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if DO rain remain in iC after * haaTy ihowsr, do drain is neoeiaaiy ; 
bnt if otherwise, Duks a drain, quite filling it with grarel, to prevent the 
air poDotrating throagb. In the pit erect a rongh wooden fnuna, 1ft. nar- 
rower each way at the bottom than at the top ; the poets Sin. deep from 
the inside to the ontaide, and of an; width. 

The ontside of the lonr Bides to be boarded witb rongb alab-boaids 
whloh need not be close. Fill it, betweea the frame and the earth, with 
dry branches of trees raised to the surfaee of the ground and then covered 
with turf. The roof to be covered with thaloh from 2fL to 8ft. in tbicluieas. 
The floor of the inude to be oovered with rough logs of wood and stones ; 
over these lay diy braoobee of trees, and then about a foot of itiaw. On 
file inside of the frame nail thin laths or slabs of wood, aboat 2ft. apart, 
lidd horizontally. The space between these and the ontside boarding, which 
wiUbeabont9in.,tob« filled with wheat or ryestraw placed upright. This 
lining shoold not be put in till the house is about to be filled, aa the more 



dry it is the better. Ttis snrfaoe of the ica ought to b« kept hollowed in 
the middle like a saucer, so that any that melts will ma to tbe centre. 
Snow closely packed, and ponnded down, will keep aa well as ice. 

To pack the ice, line the pit with straw, make tbe ice eo a< to form aa 
•did a tsasa as poesibk, and ram it down, cover it over with sawdnat and 
■traw, close the door in the side of the roof, and thatch over with heath 
and straw till required. 

The above woodont gives a side eectianal view of the ioe house ; ttie 
entrance, whioh is on a level with the surface of the ground, being shown 
(m the right, with tbe door at AA. The engnving on p. 62 gives a front 
iMtional view of the Inunawoik, with the dimensions. 
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ICE BOOK, A OHBAP. 

In the north-east comer of a shed partition off a room 8ft. square in the 
clear, using for the partition the cheapest rough boards. A row of joists is 
set up on the north and east sides, and boarded up to leave a vacant space 
of lOin. to 12in. On the other two sides two rows of joists are set up and 
boards nailed on, leaving a similar space between them. The space is filled 
with spent tan-bark. A loose floor is laid down, and covered with a layer 
of straw. Pure, clear, hard ice is cut up with a saw into easily-managed 
pieces, and packed closely in the room, leaving 6in. between the ice and 
sides, which space is filled with sawdust. Over the ice sawdust is spread 
to the depth of a foot. It might be well to fill up to the roof with straw. 

ICDB STAOKB. 

Select a situation, if possible, with a northern exposure, and sufficient 
slope to carry off the water. If the soil be not naturally porous, provision 
must be made by proper drainage, or laying down of gravel, or some such 
material, that every drop of water shall be instantly carried off. If the 
slope be not sufficient, dig a small trench Gin. deep round the ice, with a 
proper outlet to carry off the water. On the ground so prepared lay the 
ice, broken into pieces the size of the fist, forming a cone, the diameter of 
the base being at least 20ft. ; if 2ft. more, all the better. The ice to be 
well packed, and piled up as high as it will stand, probably 10ft. If the 
frost is keen, it is a good plan to pour a quantity of water over the surface, 
whereby the mass is rendered more solid. To prevent the ice from slipping 
off in laying the foundation, it is recommended to place a row of straw 
bottles round the whole circumference; the stack to be thatched with 
straWf same as a grain stack, l|ft. thick ; oat straw is considered better 
than wheat. Over the iceberg thus made an outer pyramid is to be con- 
structed, made of long poles stuck into the ground, with light rafters 
attached, on which are to be fixed branches of spruce fir, heather, or any 
similar material The ice to be taken out by the smallest possible opening 
at the base on the north side, and both straw and outward covering imme- 
diately replaced. It is a disputed point whether an ice stack should be 
under the shade of trees, or not ; but it is of little importance, provided 
proper drainage be obtained. The gprand enemy to ice is the lodgment of 
water ; while every care should be taken to prevent such, provision must 
be made to prevent any direct under-current of air ; t.e., by preparing tho 
ground underneath, if not naturally porous, so as to make it, as far as 
possible, to resemble a naturally porous soil. 

Some select the top of a rising ground in a wood, so that there may be a 
fall all round for drainage ; and take care tlut the sun cannot get at the 
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place, or, at least, very slightly, and that the place Beleoted for the ice-stack 
is large enoogh and clear of trees, to prevent the stack heing nnder the 
drip of the trees. Settle in yonr own mind what sized stack yon think 
necessary, and then cut a circular trench round the top of the rising 
gronnd, with several cuts to let the water ont of the trench all round. 
On the top of this space, now surrounded hy the trench, put charcoal, from 
2^ft. to 8ft. thick, well broken into small pieces, and on the foundation of 
charcoal build a stack of ice, well pounded down and rammed solid as you 
go on ; and if you are building it in a hard frdst, as you should do if pos- 
sible, a pail of cold water thrown on it now and then as the stack progresses 
assists it in becoming a solid mass. Bring the stack to a point in the 
centre, just like a common stack of com, and thatch the top and all round 
to the ground with the best wheat straw, at least 8ft. thick. When ice is 
wanted, open the stack at the bottom, and close it up again ; and always 
open at a fresh place. 
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ADDKR Bim. 

First, as soon as possible get to a running stream, a well, or even a 
*t boghole," and wash the part so as to remove all extraneous dirt ; secondly, 
suck the part, and, if not within reach, get some other person to do so. 
The poison has no effect if taken internally. 

Take whisky, gin, or brandy. For dogs, carry laudanum and sweet oil. 

Tie a string tight above the part bitten, suck the wound, and cauterise 
it as soon as you can; or, better, cut away with a knife, and afterwards 
bum out with the end of your iron ramrod, heated as hot as you can make 
it. The arteries lie deep, and as much flesh as the fingers can pinch up 
may, without much danger be cut or burnt into. The snake poison is 
introduced into the system by an exceedingly small woxmd ; it is rapidly 
taken up by the absorbents, and the vital functions are paralysed ; we 
should, therefore, have two objects in view — first, to destroy the actual 
poison (if possible) at the very spot where it was inserted in the body, and 
this may be done by sucking it out, but great care must be taken that 
there is not the slightest wound in the mouth of the sucker, and he should 
have oil in his mouth, or salt and water, when he is performing the 
operation ; and, secondly, to prevent the poison spreading, by placing a 
tight ligature above the part bitten. 

Or cupping-glasses should be applied, if possible ; or a cow's horn, with 
the tips cut off, and sucked with the mouth, is better than nothing. 

P 
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Or by applicatioii of a tabttanee whioh shall dartroj the poison chemU 
mUj ; and for this nothing equals a strong solution of ammonia, and the 
best form is ^ eaa-de-lacei|** 6r spirit ammoniiB sueeinatns ; give the wound 
a good dose of it on a bit of lint or rag. If too late to arrest the efiFeets of 
the poison on the system (shown by fainting, Ae.), brandy, wine, aether, 
ammonia, hartshorn and water, artificial respiration, hot-water applications 
to limbs, Ao., but, above all, strong doses of eau-de-Iuce — say a teaspoonfnl 
to three teaspoonfuls in a little water — should be freely used. 

Rub hartshorn into the wound, and take a teaspoonfnl of .brandy in 
water repeatedly. 

AOUB. 

The prescription must be taken for a fortnight after the cure has 
been eilected, and it must be gradually discontinued. Burnt coffeo, 
without milk, loz. to Soz. water, made as coffee usually is ; use no sugar, but 
acidulate it with lemon juice ; strain. The above must be taken every 
day, five hours before the fits commence. 

BITBi AND SGRATGHB8 OT GATS, D008, RO. 

Well bathe the wounds with tincture of arnica, diluted with about twelve 
times its quantity of water. The blood will soon begin to flow freely, the 
pain cease, and the swelling abate. 

BLUfTJUtED HAHDS AMD VBR. 

As a remedy against blistering of hands in rowing or fly-fishing, Ac., or 
feet in walking, the quickest is, lighting a tallow candle and letting the 
tallow drop into cold water (to purify it, it is said, from salt), then rubbing 
the tallow on to the hands or feet, mixed with brandy or any other strong 
spirit. For mere tenderness nothing is better than the above, or vinegar a 
little diluted with water. 

Walk in woollen stockings at all times, with very strong shoes and thick 
soles, neither too large nor too small, made to fit as accurately as possible^ 
and wash the feet in hot water (as hot as can be borne) the moment you 
come in ; also keep the feet in as long as convenient These precautions 
are more necessary in hot dry weather than in cold. A good deal of 
practice in walking will assist in the efficacy of the foregoing. 

Place the foot upon a piece of blue paper (not glazed), such as is 
commonly used in shops for packing-up articles of sale, sufficiently large to 
cover the whole of the foot) and to be placed on smoothly, so that the 
pressure of the foot may be evenly felt, over which wear lambswool or soft 
woollen socks. On your return after the day's exertion, bathe the feet in 
warm water* 
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Before going oat to walk, rub some grease of any sort on the parts liable 
to be excoriated. 

Bathe the feet well every morning in salt and water. 

It is a good plan to soap the inside of the stocking well before starting. 

After, and for some days before, walking, wash the feet well in a solntion 
of sal-ammoniac ^oz. in 2 quarts of water. Dust inside and out of the 
stocking finely powdered French chalk. 

If the feet become sore apply zinc ointment, or ointment of saperacetate 
•of lead. 

BBD18E8, CI7T8, Ao. 

Take spirits of turpentine, tinotnre of myrrh, aloes, and Friar's Balsam, 
4uid mix together in equal parts. 

BUG BTTBS. 

Take 8oz. of common salt, well ^dried and pounded fine, and | pint of the 
best French brandy ; shake the mixture together ten minutes, then let it 
stand twenty minutes to settle, when it will be ready for use^ The dearer 
i;he mixture is the better ; to be well rubbed on the inflamed places. The 
above is excellent for a sore throat, sprains, bruises, &c., rubbed well in, 
and applied on a piece of linen saturated therewith. 

Hartshorn and laudanum, mixed in equal parts, will allay the irritation. 

BDBNS AND 8GALD8. 

A very great deal of injury is often caused by endeavouring to do more 
than is necessary, and it cannot be too firmly impressed on the memory: 
Ist. That as the exposure to the air of a burnt surface is the cause of the 
continuance of pain, the part should be immediately protected from the 
atmosphere. 2nd. That bums, if instantly wrapt up and kept excluded 
from the air, require no further treatment whatever, and heal in a few 
days; and where bums and scalds have quickly healed after being 
covered up in cotton wool or wadding, or after being thickly coated over 
with flour, the result is due to the effectual exclusion of the air, not to the 
particular virtues of the application. 3rd. That when the clothes of a 
person are on flre, the person is to be made to lie down, and to be instantly 
enveloped in the carpet, hearth-rug, blanket, coat, or any other article, that 
by smothering the flre will extinguish the flame. 4th. That the blister 
raised by burning is never to be broken, nor burnt clothes adhering to the 
flesh removed. 

Apply sweet oil freely, and then cover it with whiting. 

Apply spirit of turpentine; or lay on a thick plaister of fresh yeast 

renewing it as often as it becomes hot or dry ; or dash the part with 

-cold water in which some yeast has been stirred, or with vinegar or 

f2 
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strong brine, or wifh the liquid which runs from potatoes ent thin and 
sprinkled with salt ; or cat a encnmber in slices, and laj it on the bom. 

It is said that by laying a piece of cold charcoal npon a bom the pain 
subsides immediately. 

GBAFmO. 

Camphor ball will cure chafing. Knickerbockers, made of some soft 
light material, are less liable to chafe than trousers. Fuller's earth 
(applied wet and allowed to dry on) is the best remedy for the parts 
chafed. 

Wash cTory night with warm water and GastOe soap, using a soft sponge. 
Dry the skin well, rub on a little cold cream and powder it over with a 
swansdown powder puff, using either common starch rubbed fine, or Tiolet 
powder. 

GBAPraD HAHDS. 

1. Anoint with amicated glycerine. 

2. Camphor ball rubbed well in at night, and an old pair of kid gloree 
put on, minus the ends of the fingers and the inside. This must be repeated 
CTory night till well. 

8. For a preventiTc, a little sweet oil kept on the washstand, and a 
small quantity well rubbed into the hands before washing, is an excellent 
thing. 

4. A little yiolet powder or oatmeal rubbed on the hands after 
drying on the towel, and afterwards wiped off, seires to thoroughly dry 
the hands, and protect them from the wind. 

5. Pure glycerine, as sold in the druggists* shops, is a specific for 
chapped hands and lips. 

6. Keep a cut lemon on your washs t and, and daily, after washing, 
when the skin has been well dried, smear the part affected all over with 
the juice, letting it remain on a little time before wiping it dry. 

7. White wax, 2oz.; spermaceti, ioz. ; oil of almonds, 4oz.; English 
honey, 2oz. ; essence of bergamot (or any other scent), ^oz. Melt the wax 
and spermaceti ; then add the honey, and melt together, and, when hotr 
add the almond-oil by degrees, stirring it till cold ; then add the scent. 

8. Honey rubbed on the hands immediately after washing them, and then 
just rinsed, is a good thing. 

QHILBLADtt. 

Bathe the parts affected in the liquor in which potatoes have been boiled 
ftt as high a temperature as can be borne. On the first appearance of the 
ftSlment^ this bath affords almost immediate relief. In the more adTanced 
itiges, repetition prsTents them breaking; and its occasional adoptioi^ 
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will operate agaixiBt a return, even daring the Beyereet frost. If broken, 
use glycerine and rosewater. 

The following application is strongly recommended for chaps also; it is 
to be applied by means of a brash, and is to be renewed as often as 
reqoired, so as to protect the parts from the air, until the care, which is 
epeedy, is completed : — Collodion 30, Venice turpentine 12, castor oil 6 ; 
mix 

If red and painful, apply goulard water | pint, laudanum ^oz., mixed 
together and used warm; t.e., stand the bottle in warm water, and 
wrap the toe round with lint, saturated with the lotion, and oiled silk oyer, 
This should be done at night, and the foot wrapped up in a flannel bandage. 
Broken chilblains imply a languid circulation ; therefore some bark or 
quinine should be taken at the same time. 

If not broken, steep your hands or feet ten minutes night and morning 
in water as hot as you can bear it, to which is added about a table-spoonful 
of made mustard. If this is done on the first sensation of chilliness or 
tenderness, it will keep them away entirely. 

For chilblains not broken, 7dr. of tincture of arnica, Idr. of glycerine ; mix. 

Mix ^oz. of liquid subaoetate of lead with loz. of camphorated spirit 
of wine; apply night and morning. Or, what is better still, if you 
have the courage, set up an ordinary iron hoop, and do a mile or two before 
breakfast ; this will give such a circulation to your blood that you will not 
want nostrums. Any person may with a hoop run several miles where he 
could not run the half of one without. It keeps him from overpacing 
himself and husbands his powers of endurance. 

An ointment composed of sweet oil, 1 pint; Venice turpentine, Soz.; 
hog's-lard, Jib. ; beeswax, 8oz., and put together in a pan over a slow 
fire till the beeswax is melted and the ingredients simmer, should be used 
every night by rubbing on the part. Put it on the hands rather thick, 
and sleep in gloves. 

Give them a sound thrashing with a bough of holly so that they bleed 
freely. 

Oamphor ball is also a good remedy for chilblains on the hands. Perhaps 
the saturated solution of iodine might be painted on the spots with advantage. 
The best preventive for chilblains on the hands is to dry them well after 
washing, and rub them briskly with a flannel till quite warm. 

Diluted nitric acid — a teaspoonful to a glass of cold water. Two 
applications will suffice. It should not, however, be used if the chilblains 
are broken. 

Eighty grains of nitrate of silver dissolved in loz. of rose or distilled 
water. With this liquid wet the chilblain, using a feather or camel-hair 
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brush, and let it dry on before tbe fire. Two or three appIieatioDfl will 
stop the irritation. The miztnre must on no account be applied to a 
broken chilblain. 

This recipe for a lotion for chilblains mast be nsed before they are 
broken, bat not afterwards ; it may also be nsed for spndns, with gieat 
rslief : One raw egg, well beaten, ^ pint of Tinegar, los. (flaid measare) 
of spirit of turpentine, ^z. (floid measure) of spirit of camphor ; first beat 
togetiier the egg and turpentine, then add the spirit of camphor, and lastly 
the Tinegar ; put into a well-corked bottle and shake together ; rub well in 
night and morning. 

When broken apply a poultice for a day or two to clean them, and after- 
wards dress them with the following ointment : balsam of copaiba Idr.,. 
turpentine 2dr., lard loz., melted together and spread on a piece of lint or 
old linen. 

Bub dry mustard flour (morning and night) on the parts afflicted. It 
must not be applied when the chilblains are in a state of irritation,' bat as » 
preyentiTe. When inflamed and itchy, bathing the feet in cold water is- 
raeommended. 

For broken chilblains, or other open wounds : Out up into small piecee 
601. of galbanum plaister and 4oz. beeswax, and simmer over a slow fire in 
hatf a pint of sweet oil, till quite dissolTcd. HaTO ready in a jar in which 
the salTO is to be kept, 12oz. of honey, on which pour the hot ingredients, 
and keep stirring all the time until quite cold. 

Again : Apply the ointment of nitric oxids of merenry on lint. 

COD UTBB OIL, TO MASS. 

The best cod llTcr oil is made by cutting up the fresh livers, washing 
them carefully, and placing them with a small quantity of water in Tessels 
heated by steam. As the heat increases, the oil rises, is skimmed off, 
allowed to settle, and strained through flannel. The common oils are 
prepared by allowing the liyers to putrefy, and then heating them over 
the fire. 

COLD AMD eOBB THBOAT. 

Liability to cold and sore throat may be lessened by the apidication of 
oliTe oil to the face, throat, and chest. 

Boil a handful of bran in little more than a quart of water for twenty 
minutes, strain, and sweeten with either sugar, treacle, or honey ; to be 
taken warm on going to bed. In severe colds a little syrup of squills may 
be added. 

OQBITB. 

If the com be on the sole of the foot, take a sole of very thick felt» and 
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cat a hole bo that the com shall fill it, thus letting the preseare of the 
hody come on the parts round the com bat not on it. Whatever thickness 
of felt may be required most be employed ; the com most be pendent, as 
it were, in the hole, and must not touch the shoe beneath. In a little 
time the com will die away. 

Qet a well-fitting boot, rather thin in the sole, and, having ascertained 
the precise locality of the com, cut a hole with a small centrebit right 
through the sole. When the boot is put on the com should lie in the 
hole ; and another sole of gutta-percha should be placed over the old sole. 
Bevel off the inner edge of the hole to avoid chafing the foot. 

Take a lemon, cut a piece of it off, then nick it so as to let in the toe 
with the corn, the pulp next the corn ; tie this on at night so that it 
cannot move ; the next morning with a blunt knife the com will come 
away to a great extent. Two or three applications will effect a cure. 

Pare down any hard com as thin as possible without drawing blood ; 
then take a little blistering ointment, laid upon a circular bit of wash- 
leather, and bind it on the part. Repeat with fresh ointment until a good 
blister rises ; this ^ill die or dry down, leaving a thick, hard skin to shell 
off, and the com killed dead in the middle of it. Blister once more if 
you see occasion. 

SOFT OOBNS. 

Burn the soft skin two or three times with caustic ; when the oaostio 
has hardened the surface pick it off with the nail, and afterwards keep 
some dry carded cotton, sprinkled with sugar of lead, between the toes, to 
absorb the moisture and take off the pressure. 

Soak the feet or not (according to disposition), take a piece of linen or 
lint folded four or five times over, so as to be left sufficiently large to well 
cover the com (say about an inch square), dip it in water, and after gently 
squeezing, to prevent it being too wet, put it on the com, and bind round 
the toe a piece of oiled silk or india-rubber cloth ; leave it on all night, 
and in the morning the heart of the com will be so enlarged by absorbing 
the moisture that it can be easily picked out by the finger-nails. Repeat 
as often as necessary. If done abeut every ten days or a fortnight, the 
com will give but little trouble or pain. 

Some anoint the corns with neatsfoot olL 

Get some oiled skin, cut a strip about lin. wide and Sin. long, and wrap 
it round the com ; wet the com morning and night with lemon-juice. The 
oiled silk will want replacing about once a week, and will not come off, 
even in bathing. 

A drop of glacial acetic acid, as used by photographers, placed on a com 
night and morning for about a week or ten days, will effectually cure it. 
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The foot Bhonld be soaked in m hot water as can be borne, when with the 
finger-nail the com may be removed in thiok scales. 

Dry the feet very carefnlly every morning after washing them, and put 
a piece of clean cotton-wool between those toes a£Fected by the soft corns. 
With regard to hard corns, they may be wonderfully alleviated by the nse 
of sufficiently large boots. 

Apply aromatic vinegar twice a day upon the corns until the skin 
becomes a dark colour and peels off. 

A cure for corns is tincture of iodine and muriated tincture of iron, of 
each equal parts. Apply to the corns every night with a camel-hairbrush. 

Take of purified ammonia and yellow wax, of each 2oz. ; acetate of 
copper, 6dr. Melt the two first ingredients together, and after removing 
them from the fire, add the copper just before they grow cold. Spread the 
plaister on soft leather, carefnlly pare away as much of the com as 
possible before applying the plaister, which must be renewed in a fortnight. 
When the com is on the sole, a little hay placed in the boot is a comfort ; 
but a cork sole placed in the boot having a hole cut in it to take in the 
com, gives perfect ease. 

Use Goulard's Extract. The foot should be soaked in warm water, 
and the soft com scraped with the finger nail or a blunt penknife. Use a 
small fold of lint, four layers thick, well saturated with Goulard's extract, 
and place it between the toes. In a week or ten days the cure will be 
effected. 

Use ivy leaves soaked in vinegar, apply a fresh one every morning. 

Wash night and moming, after which apply dry pounded starch: if 
need be, in a few days paint them with iodine. 

GBAXP. 

A ribbon garter tied just below the knee (on getting into bed), with 
small thin bits of cork sewed on the ribbon so as completely to surround 
the leg — but on no account should it be in the least tight— it is said will 
prevent cramp. 

Take half a teaspoonful of milk of sulphur in half a tumbler of gin, on 
getting into bed, and keep indoors the next day ; also a little neatsf oot oil 
rubbed into the joints and calves of the legs. This is also an excellent 
remedy to prevent stiffness after walking. 

The application of a strong leather strap, buckled as tightly as possible 
midway between the hip and knee, when the cramp is in the thigh, com- 
monly produces relief in a few minutes. 

On the moment of its seizure in the calf of the leg, the instep should be 
forcibly drawn up or flexed on the leg. 
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When seized with oramp, instantly, and regardless of pain, jump oat of 
bed, and run or walk np and down the room until yon can set the sole of 
the foot flat on the groond, and then apply rapid friction for a few minntest 
from the thigh downwards, by means of a pair of horsehair gloTes. 

Press the heel of the foot firmly npon the bed, and then bend the foot 
upwards towards the knees. 

Haye the bed made as high at the feet as at the pillow. 

A piece of cork, about the size of an ordinary sheet of note-paper, tied 
to the calf of the leg when in bed, will, it is said, prevent cramp, or 
remove it if applied during the paroxysm. 

DAMP BEDS. 

Before going to bed, warm a tumbler — ^in fact, make it hot and dry ; first 
put the tumbler (inverted) in the bed, leave it a short time, and if any 
steam be in it, the bed is damp. 

Take a large railway rug, of some thick, shaggy stuff outside, and lined 
with stout vicuna inside ; between these outside coverings have a pair of 
chamois-leather sheets, fitted and tied or buttoned in, so that they can be 
taken out when requiring to be washed. Let one end be left open, and 
provided with three large buttons and button-holes. This apparatus may 
be laid upon any bed, and the traveller may creep into it, and, drawing the 
top up to his shoulders, and buttoning the two outer buttons, may sleep 
eecure from damp, and, except his face, from fleas and other midnight 
marauders. A more complicated affair may be made by having an air 
oushion or bed, consisting of longitudioal air tubes let in between the 
•chamois leather and the woollen material, or a space left for a stuffing of 
eider-down or JUche, 

Ab a remedy against damp beds, invest, at any waterproof warehouse, in 
A piece of waterproof sheeting the size of a bed. This is useful for the 
purpose of covering parcels in a cart, or on a mule, &o. It goes in very 
small compass. This sheeting should be placed over the mattress or 
feather bed, under all blankets, sheets, &g. ; it frequently happens that the 
sheets, &c., have been well aired, but, from the bed not having been slept 
on for some time, it has contracted damp. The heat of the body causes 
this to rise. 

Wear a long thin flannel dressing-gown over the usual night-dress, which 
effectually prevents injury. 

An old-fashioned method of detecting whether a bed be damp or not is 
to place your watch or looking-glass between the sheets for a few minutes ; 
if on withdrawal there is any moisture on the glass, you may very justly 
conclude that the bed is damp. 

Take a good glass of grog on retiring, and get between the blankets, or 
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if that won't do, throw jonnelf on the bed in yonr trousen, ooTering your 
■boulders with jour rug or other wrapper, and take care on rising the next 
morning to get a good action of the skin by means of a coarse towel or 
flesh bmsh. 

DB0WN1ED, TO BBSrORI THE. 

Cautions^ Send quickly for medical cusistanoe. — 1. Lose no time. 2, 
AToid all rough usage. 8. NeTer hold the body np by the feet. 4. Nor 
roll the body on casks. 5. Nor rub the body with salt or spirits. 6. Nor 
inject tobacco-smoke or its infusion. 

1. OouTey the body carefully on its face, with the head and shoulders 
supported in a raised position, to the nearest house. 2. Strip the body, 
and rub it dry ; then wrap it in hot blankets, and place it in a warm bed in 
a warm chamber, free from smoke. 8. Wipe and cleanse the mouth and 
nostrils. 4. In order to restore the natural warmth of the body, move a 
heated covered warming-pan over the back and spine. Put bladders or 
bottles of hot water or heated bricks to the pit of the stomach, the arm- 
pits, between the thighs, and to the soles of the feet. Foment the body, 
with hot flannels. Rub the body briskly with the hand ; do not, however, 
suspend the use of the other means at the same time, but, if possible* 
immerse the body in a warm bath at blood heat, or 100 degrees of the 
thermometer, as this is preferable to the other means for restoring warmth, 
5. Volatile salts or hartshorn to be passed occasionally to and fro under the 
nostrils. 6. No more persons to be admitted into the room than are 
absolutely necessary. 

Recommended by the Royal Humane Society. — Proceed at once in the 
open air, whether on shore or afloat, and lose not a moment in the 
attempt to restore breathing^ and keq> up the temperature oj the body 
by the application of dry heat. The first of these is the main object, and 
the second must be for a short time sacrificed to it, but only for a few 
minutes, after which the two objects must be jointly pursued. These 
efiforts must be continued energetically till they are either found to be 
successful, or declared to bo useless. Should the breathing be restored, 
the circulation should next be encouraged by rubbing the limbs in the 
direction oi the heart, with firm and steady pressure, and with the aid, if 
possible, of warm flannels or silk handkerchiefs, protected by a blanket 
oyer all. Beyond these general directions, however, it is necessary to give 
others more minute, and this will be best done in the words used in the 
printed directions of the Royai National Lifeboat InstitutioUf which are 
given in a succinct tabular form, and should be hung up in every public 
place near which accidental drowning is at all likely to occur. 
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TO BB8T0BB BBBATHINa. 

To Clear the Throat^ 

1. Place the patient on the floor or ground 
with his face downwards, and one of his arms 
under the forehead, in which position all fluids 
will escape by the mouth, and the tongue itself 
will fall forward, leaving the entrance into the 
windpipe free. Assist this operation by wiping 
and cleansing the mouth. 

2. If satisfactory breathing commences, adopt 
the treatment described below to promote warmth 
and natural breathing. If there be only slight 
breathing — or no breathing, or if it fail, then — 

To Excite Breathing — 
8. Turn the patient well and instantly on the 
aide, and — 

4. Excite the nostrils with snuff, hartshorn, 
smelling salts, or tickle the throat with a 
feather, &c., if they are at hand. Rub the chest 
and face warm, and dash cold water on it. 

5. If there be no success, lose not a moment, 
but instantly — 

To imitate Breathing — 

6. Replace the patient on the face, raising 
and supporting the chest well on a folded coat 
or other article of dress. 

7. Turn the body very gently on the side and 
a little beyond, and then briskly on the face, 
baok again; repeating these measures delibe- 
rately, efficiently, and perseveringly about fifteen 
times in the minute, or once every four seconds, 
occasionally varying the side : 

[6y placing ilie patient on the chesty the weight of 
the hody forces the air out ; when turned on the side, 
this pressure is removed^ and air enters the chestJ] 

8. On each occasion that the body is replaced 
on the face, make uniform but efficient pressure 
with brisk movement, on the back between and 
below the shoulder-blades or bones on each side, 
removing the pressure immediately before 
turning the body on the side : 

[the first measure increases the expiration, the 
second commences inspiration."] 

*^* The result is — Respiration or Natural 
Breathing ; — and, if not too late— £t/e. 

Cautions. 

1. Be particularly careful to prevent persons 
crowding round the body. 

2. Avoid all rough usage and turning the 
body on the baok. ' 

8. Under no circumstances hold the body up 
by the feet. 



TO PBKVBNT ANT FDBTBE& 
DIMINUnoK OV WABMIB. 

N.B.— These effort* 
must be made very cau- 
tiously, and must not be 
such as to promote 
Warmth and circulation 
rapidly ; for if circulation 
is induced before breath- 
ing has been restoredr 
the life of the patient 
will be endangered. No 
other effect, therefore^ 
should be sought from 
them, than the preven- 
tion of evaporation, and 
its result, the dimmution 
of the warmth of the 
body. 

1. Expose the face^ 
neck, and chest, except 
in severe weather (such 
as heavy rain, frost) or 
snow.) 

2. Dry the face, neck, 
and chest, as soon aa 
possible with handker- 
chiefs or anything at 
hand ; and then dry the 
hands and feet. 

3. As soon as .a blan- 
ket or other covering 
can be obtained, strip 
the body ; but if no 
covering can be imme- 

I diately procured, take 
dry clothing from the 
bystanders, dry, and re- 
clothe the body, taking 
care not to interfere with 
the efforts to restore 
breathing. 



'7$ THE COUVTBT HOVflB. 

H .Aw-^Tlia dinetiam Aze prinled in pmdlel eolams to Mwmd eonfoiioii, 
imd to inson tfajit the efforto to obtain botii obj«eto ihall be carried on at 
liie aame time. 

To Beaort the appartaibf Dead Jnm UOaue CbU.— Rob tiie body with 
waam^ ita, or cold vator. Beaton warmth bj alov degieea; and, after, 
aome time, it neoaaaaij, mofHoj tbe meana zeeommended for tiie 
apparentij drowned* In tiieae aeeidenta it ia hi^j dangennia to H^7 
beat too earl J. 

Gtmral Obteroaiumt. — On tiie natoration of life, a tea^mmf ol of warm 
water dionld be giren ; and tiien, if tiie power of awallowing be retomed 
amall qnantitiea of warm wine or weak bnmdj and water, wann. The 
patient ahonld be kept in bed, and % diapoaition to aleep enoonraged, ezeept 
in fi ae a of apoplezj, intoxication, and conp-de-aoleil. Great care ia leqni- 
•ite to maintain tiie reatored Tital actiona, and at tiie aame time to prerent 
nndne exdtement. 



luflammatum of. — ^Mix a apoonfni of whisky or brandy, a apoonfal of 
TinegpHT, eight ^oonfnla of water ; bathe the eyea aereral timea a day. 

Uie a aolntion of 2 gr. anlphato of zinc and 1 oz. roae-water. It ahonld 
be let well into tiie eye, which will smart eonsideraUy at first. 

"BM, them open nnder cold water every morning for a minute or so at 
a time; it haa a good e£feet in some cases. Or, try a strengthening and 
atimnlating lotion; there are few better than the old 1, 2, 3 — 1 of bfandy ; 
2, Tinegar ; 3, water. 

Weak Eyes. — ^Before going to bed at night batiie the eyes well in warm 
water, and in the morning immerM them completely, without abutting 
tiiem, in a basin of cold water for two or three minutea. Thia will be 
lonnd to have a wonderful effect. If the eyea are Tcry weak, a aizth 
part of brandy may be added occasionally to the cold water. 

Three graina of auiphato of zinc, 3 drops solution of opium, 3oz. roae 
water. 

FETKB, VSaXK lOS. 

Brewers' barm drunk freely, instead of a saline draug^i^ is by many 
aupposed to be effectiTO. 



1. Wash with butter, aUas chum milk. 

2. Alysson seeds (madwort) one part, and honey two parte. Mix well 
together, and apply to the skin as pomatum once or twice a day. 

3. The juice of strawberries, also yioleto boiled in goat's milk, are aaid to 
destroy freckles. 
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HAT FBTKB. 

Ab regards diet live well. Ab a tonic bitter beer or a few glasBee of 
port wine daily; and especially a glass of claret with some (prains of 
quinine in it twice a day. Of course if the paroxysms of asthm* 
are Tery violent, the nse of stimulants becomes a question for a medical 
man. Rest in mind and body, non-exposure to sun and dust, sea-bathing^ 
or, if impracticable, the use of a cold bath every morning. Exercise in the 
open air has always proved advantageous, although the sufiFering may be 
greater than when remaining quietly indoors. When riding or driving, use 
a thick veil to protect the eyes. 

Let the sitting and bedroom be well ventilated and as cool as possible, 
by keeping open the windows, but let the sufferer be careful not to sit in • 
current of air. The clothing should be light, and the patient should be 
particularly careful to avoid taking cold, especially after exercise. 

A cup of strong coffee will often afford relief when the fits are very 
severe. For the irritation in the eyes use a wash made of camphor dis- 
solved in pure water with a few drops of laudanum in it : or a few grains 
of sulphate of zinc, dissolved in rose water ; or pour some boiling water 
over a small handful of ground ivy, and when cold pour off the liquid and 
bathe the eyes occasionally slightly ; or brandy and water applied by an 
" eye glass ** as strong as the patient can bear it As a relief to the noeer 
saturate gum camphor with spirits of wine, then pulverise it and use as a 
snuff ; or, dissolve a table spoonful of common salt in a pint of cold spring 
water, and not only bathe the face, but snuff up a considerable portion ; or 
use powdered white sugar as a snuff; or soak conunon pink blotting paper 
in a very strong solution of saltpetre, dry and bum in the room until you 
can scarcely see across it. 

Inhaling the perfume of fresh seaweed four or five minutes at a time, is 
said to be a cure. The seaweed may be kept for a considerable time in a 
cold cellar. 

HDAB8KMB88 AND LOSS 01* YOIGB. 

. Liquid ammonia, 10 drops; syrup of erysimum, 45 grammes (about 
1^ oz.) ; infusion of blossoms of lime-tree, 90 grammes (about 3 oz.) ; to be^ 
taken in one draught. 

nVDIOBBTION AMD HKABTBUBN. 

A piece of the liquorice as sold at the grocer's, the size of an ordinary 
lozenge, taken frequentiy during the day, especially before and after meals, 
is a palliative. 

DIBBOTS, BITBB OF. 

As a preventive, carry about the person or strew on the bed wormwood,- 
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▼anilla, oil of lavender, or oil of roiemaiy. When bitten apply constantly 
eal ammoniac diasoWed in aweet oil To allay the snbBeqnent itching, 
landannm and magnesia will be found beneficiaL 

LOTEOW lOB WOUNDS AMD 80BB FUT. 

Bnxised oak bark, 2oz.; eatechn, loss.; water, 8 pints. Boil to a pint 
and strain. 

LUMBAGO. 

1. In cases of lambago or sciatica relief may be obtained by nsing the 
Turkish bath for several days in succession, or, if that is not available, by 
employing a portable hot air bath, and at the same time by rubbing the 
part of the body affected two or three times a day with rhus opodeldoc ; 
also a *' poor man's plaster,** to be kept on as long as it will stay ; but this 
is not a very pleasant remedy, as it causes a good deal of itching. 

2. Get a new silk handkerchief and tie it round your loins. This 
Alleviates the pain in slight cases. 

8. Take of volatile tincture of guaiacum, balsam capivi, sweet spirit of 
nitre, tincture of opium, equal parts; shake them well together. A small 
teaspoonfnl in a glass of mild beer, warm, once or twice a day. 

4. Buy two pennyworth of oil of juniper, and two pennyworth of tincture 
of guaiacum ^ mix them well together in a small phial, and take eight to 
ten drops on a lump of sugar three times a day. After taking it for four 
days discontinue it for the same length of time ; and then, should the 
lumbago still remain, take it for four days more. 

6. Try (in equal proportions) oil of rosemary and spirits of nitre, thirty 
drops three times a day, in half a wine glass of g^n or water. Several 
thicknesses of new flannel, sprinkled with spirits of turpentine, and bound 
round the loins, and hot hip baths, are very beneficial. 

HOSB, BLKEDING 07. 

Apply lint steeped in alcohoL 

Or, insert carded wool rolled up, neither too tightly nor too loosely. 

POISON, AinxDon to. 
Take a large teaspoonful of made mustard mixed in a tumbler of warm 
water, and swallowed as soon as possible ; it acts as an instant emetic, 
sufBciently powerful to dear the stomach. 

8CKATI0A AMD BHBUMAHO FAINS. 

1. Sdatica and rheumatic pains across the loins and down the thighs 
may be relieved by blistering the muscles and nerves where they are nearest 
the surface on the outside of the knee, opposite the upper part of the 
knee-cap. 
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2. Press with the fingen the part affeoted, and wherever there is pain, 
pat on a blister. The blister sh onld be large enough to ooTer all the part 
that is painfal on pressure. Live moderately— saj weak tea, oofiPee, broth, 
a little meat in the middle of the day only, and drink water, or very weak 
best pale French brandy and water ; no spiritSf wine, ale, or smoke ; rest 
the part as much as possible, and bear no weight npon it. Patiently per* 
eeyere in this way for about ten weeks. The time depends on how long the 
patient has had the oomplaanl 

8. Squeeze the juioe of one lemon into a large tumbler, and pour on it 
16oz. of water. Take this three times a day— early in the morning, at 
mid -day, and on going to bed. Lire moderately, no beer, yery little sborry, 
and plain roast and boiled meats. 

8CUBF ON THE F1.GB. 

1. For scurf on the face apply honey, washing it lightly ofif without 
using any soap. 

2. Smear the nostrils internally with some innoxious unguent, especially 
before exposure to to the air. The best article for this purpose is bewretd 
ixicao (the expressed oil of the chocolate bean), which can be procured 
from any of the foreign pharmadens in town. Close rooms, heavy clothing, 
and warm beverages (such as tea and English coffee- water) must be 
avoided. The digestion will probably require attention. Little or no salt 
should be taken with the food, at least for a time. Very small doses of 
sulphur will be found very beneficiaL 

3. A little cold cream, with glycerine, will alleviate the annoyance. 

8BA-8I0KNB88. 

1. There is no positive cure for this most distressing malady. How- 
ever, much may be done to render its attacks less violent. Be most 
particular before embarking on a sea-Toyage to take nothing likely to 
disorder the stomach — avoiding, if possible, Qumptuous dinners, suppers, 
and taking anything like wines or other stimulants. Two or three days 
before sailing take a mild aperient medicine. Attend carefully also to the 
state of the bowels during the whole time of the voyage, and, should it be 
requisite, take an effervescing draught now and then. If the patient feels 
the malady coming on, let him take plenty of exercise, and keeping a great 
deal in the open air. If he is very sick, he will be incUned to drink a great 
deal of cold water, than which nothing can be worse. Brandy and water 
will very likely be recommended to him as a cure ; the less a person drinks 
of anything the better. A little warm porter or bitter beer will be more 
likely to agree with him than almost any other thing. This must only be 
taken at luncheon and dinner, at both of which meals he had better avoid 
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•nytiiiiig cold in the way of liquor. Keep np the spirits, and enter into 
the Tsried means of passing away the time. By linng simply in all senaea 
of the word, taking as much sleep as he ean at the proper time, and 
keeping his mind actiTely employed all day on something— no matter 
what — he will perhaps he able to combat this malady sacoessfoUy. 

2. Have a small bottie of chloroform, and when the spasms are inclined 
to be Tory Tiolent, drop a drop or two npon a small knob of sngar, and eat 
it. It certainly will very much mitigate the se? erity of spasms. 

8. For a short trip, the recnmbent position is to be immediately assumed 
as near to the centre of the Tessel as possible. When lying down the person 
should endesTonr to inspire as the boat sinks in the swell, and to expire as 
it rises on the crest of the waye. This obriates the sinking feel and pre- 
cordial anxiety. The patient, howoTor, should go on board in fair health, 
and take a good meal of plain solid food, and one glass of old cognac. 

Bathe with cold water. But if the mucnous membrane lining the 
nostrils and eyelids is irritable, a little Goulard's lotion, diluted, would be 
of serrice. 

trrsAms Ajn) bkuuusb, Lonoir wojl 

Common salt and cold rinegar. 

fPBAIKB. 

The following are a few recipes for the cure of a sprain, each about as 
good as the other : 

1. Immediately foment it for twenty minutes with hot beer, and again 
erery hour or two, and as often as you can ; the sprain will be cured but 
the joint will be weak possibly for a long time. This is curing by direct 
action. Pumping on it is recommended, as curing by reaction, caused by 
the sudden application of cold ; but it seldom effects a perfect cme. An 
old sprain is difficult to cure any way. 

2. Sprains hare been cured by the use of pounded comfrey root (lym- 
phytum), applied night and morning. 

3. Qet some verjuice (that is, crab juice>— the older it is the better — 
pour a little into a basin, dip a piece of linen into it, and wind it (quite 
wet) round the sprain, which lay across a chair or leg-rest; continue to wet 
the linen when it becomes at all dry, and keep doing this for an hour at 
least OTory day. 

4. The yolks of three eggs, f pint of spirit of turpentine, and 1 pint of 
Tinegar, well mixed togetilier. The sprain to be well rubbed two or three 
times a day 
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5. Boil a bottlo of porter down to a jelly, spread it on a kid gloTe, and 
apply it to the afifeoted part. 

6. Take strongest solution of ammonia, l^z.; soap liniment, Soz. 
strong distilled vinegar, 1^ pint ; spirit of turpentine, ^oe. ; to be woU 
mixed, applied three times daily, and well rubbed in. 

. 7. Bandage it regularly, and keep bandages on tiU oxnred. You must 
use about 1 j to 2 yards of thin elastic bandage, about 2in. to 2}in. wide ; 
begin at the back of the toes if the ankle is hurt, moderately tight, up to 
just above the ankle joint, and back again as far as the bandage will go, 
then pin the end fast. Use none but broad-heeled boots ; laced ones are 
preferable to all others. A boot the least uneyen at the heel causes strain 
and pain, and delayed cure follows. 

8. There is no royal- road to a cure, but complete rest and bandaging. 
A good washing in cold water, at morning and evening, will help. The 
bandages, if elastic, should be replaced often, and washed only in lukewarm 
water, or the rubber will be destroyed. 

9. Joints are enveloped in ligaments, that is in bands of tough inelastic, 
fibrous tissue, so arranged as to permit a certain amount of motion without 
injury. When a joint is moved by violence, as by a twist, beyond the 
limit fixed by Nature, all the soft parts (as distinguished from the bones) 
in that region become unduly strained, and especially this fibrous tissue, 
which, being inelastic, suffers severely from the tension, so much so that 
some of the ligamentous fibres may become ruptured. The former of these 
conditions gives rise to a strain, or not very severe sprain ; the latter to a 
more severe or very serious sprain. If the violence is very great, the 
ends of one or more of the bones forming the joint may be protruded 
through the torn ligaments, and remain separated. This constitutes a 
simple dislocation. Then, the best of surgeons. Nature, sets' to work to 
repair the mischief. Repair cannot proceed (except within very, very 
narrow limits) without the assistance of its servant, inflammation. The 
parts about the joint, consequently, become more or less inflamed. The 
presence of active inflammation is denoted by redness, swelling, heat, and 
pain. When these are present, the treatment required is simply to mode- 
rate the symptoms, lest 'the inflammatory action run too high. Th& 
remedies to be used in this stage of our sprain are — ^rest ; cold, laxative, 
and refrigerant medicine; and moderate or lowish unstimulating diet. 
The rest simply consists in placing the joint in any position in which it is 
most free from pain, and keeping it there. If the case is serious, the joint 
may require to be confined to one place by a splint made of gutta-percha 
or pasteboard. The joint should be kept cool by means of an evaporating 
lotion (one made of three table-spoonfuls of rectified spirit of wine to 

a 
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^ pint of wiier or eamphor-mixtim is iniBeieni for gmeril pnrpoMs ; bat 
if the infl»inin>tion is Torjr sente, « hunp of ice nifty be kepi with it) A 
portion of the lotion shoold be ponied into ft oeaeer, and two pieces of 
linen nig donUe, and ^in. larger all ronnd than the Inflamed parti should 
be wetted with it. One piece should be kept in the sanoer; the other 
qnite wet, but not dripping, should be laid lig^tiy o^er or ronnd the joint; 
and as soon as it begins to dry and warm, the rag should be taken from 
the saucer, and *' one off, the other come on.*' This should be penerered 
in constantly. Medicine : It there is any sympathetic febrile disturbance, 
without constipation, ft refrigerant saline draft (nitrate of potash, 2dr. ; 
solution of acetate of ammonia, l|oz. ; water to Soz. ; one-sizth taken two 
or three times a day) ii all the physic required. If there is constipation, 
the following may be substituted : Sulphate of magnesia, loz. ; or less if 
essily mored ; carbonate of magnesia, Idr. to ddr. ; compound tincture of 
cardamoms, Sdr., to prerent griping ; syrup, ISdr. or 8dr. ; wster to 8ok. ; 
diride into six parts, and take one night and morning. A good dose taken 
«t first (a blue pill and two hours afterwards a seidlitz or a black draught) 
will clear the blood, and often preyent the necessity of recourse to other 
medicine. Lastiy, if the injury is very seyeie, as is eyidenced by great 
acuteness of the pain and riolence of the other Inflammatory symptoms, 
it may be requisite to apply leeches, to administer sedatiyes, and to add 
tartarised antimony to the saline mixture. So much for the inflamma- 
tory stage. The next question is, how are we further to assist Nature 
when the inflammatory condition has subsided? We may still pereeWe 
the remains of old swelling, but the redness, heat and pain are gone. The 
part still requires rest, but not such decided rest as before. The presence 
or absence of pain on movement is still our criterion. Any motion which 
gires pain' Is wrong; any exercise which does not cause pain is not only 
harmless, but beneficial, for lengthened Inaction of a part debilitates It, 
and renders it unequal to its proper functions. More or less debility or 
weakness Is sure to follow the inflammatory state, and we must be careful 
not to oyerwork the weakened organs. To this end we use moderate 
support, as by evenly-applied bandaging, or, what Is still better, by an 
•elastic cap, such as all surgical Instrument makers keep ready made to fit 
■any joint. The pressure should be equid, and the cap should not be tight, 
otherwise it will cause swelling beyond and Interfere with the natural 
eupply of blood, Ac, to the part Itself. And, finslly, friction with stimu- 
lating liniments, In order to fillip the part to increased action, and to 
promote the absorption of the products of inflammation which cause the 
thickening and stiffness of the joint. Nothing relieves the severe pain 
often consequent upon such injuries as tincture of arnica, In the proportioa 
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of six drachms or one oanoe to a pint of oold water. Let this be used as 
« lotion, and kept constantly applied. Subsequently, and to relieve the 
weakness and stifiPness of the injured parts, elastic bandages should be 
used ; these, if well adjusted, combined, of course, with rest, and that 
-cardinal virtue, patience, will complete the cure. 

SDLPHUB BATH8, TO PBBPIBB. 

DisBoWe from half an ounce to an ounce of sulphate of potash in a 
^uart of water, and add to the bath when wanted. 

TOOTHAGHS. 

Mix equal parts of alum and salt ; wet some cotton wool, dip it in the 
mixture, and insert in the hollow tooth. 

WABTB. 

1. Obtain at a good chemist's a small stopped bottle of strong glacial 
-acetic acid — it must be the glacial acid. Touch the wart constantly with a 
camel's-hair brush dipped in it, so as to leave a drop on the wart to soak 
in. Do not let any run on to the surrounding skin. 

'2. Use common liquorice wet with water, rubbing it on the sur&ce of 
the wart frequently daily for about a fortnight, it will disappear, and not 
return. Honey so applied will remove warts, but its use should be more 
frequent, nor is it so efficacious as liquorice. 

8. Take a common pin, and just stick it into each wart till the point 
|[oes to the centre, and then hold the head of the pin in a candle for about 
three minutes or so, according to the size of the wart. .You should stick 
it in three or four places. The operation is a little painful, but the instant 
the pin is removed all pain ceases. 

4. Get some strong nitric acid, dip a bit of wood into the acid, touch the 
wart, which will assimie a yellow colour ; allow the discoloured portion to 
come off, which it will do in' two or three days, and repeat the process ; if 
painful, bind wet lint under oiled silk round the wart. 

5. Apply the juice of the common celandine (Chelidonium tnqfus). Break 
off a stem near the root at a joint, when it will snap off easily ; an orange- 
coloured juice will exude. Two or three applications of this, it is said, will 
-effect a cure. 

6. Apply a piece of sticking-plaister, after having cut a hole in it for the 
wart to protrude through, like an ordinary com-plaister. Having moistened 
a small portion of permanganate of potash so as to form a kind of paste, 
-apply it with a penknife to the wart, and then cover over the place with 
another piece of sticking-plaister. Repeat this operation morning and 
^evening, when the wart will gradually be removed. Should this fail to 

a 2 
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pfodofle the deiind ranll^ stnng attro-miuttlao aeid (ogva r^fMi) maj b^- 
«Md with »bBOhito eerteinty ; but it ia puafiil, and otbonriaa objeotioa- 



Z. Whenarer your hand U diaengagad, rab tba wart with your iQiigaa. 

8. The aztraeted jaiee of a beui-pod ia, ao it ia aaid, aftar two or tbra» 
applicatioiia, a safe agant for tba remoTal of waria. 

9. Tako a piaea of tba root of tha aab-trae ; put a part of tba root into 
tlM file; lliia wiU eanaa tba jnioe to fii^ oat at tba part wbioh baa not 
baan ezpoaad to tha aetioii of tha fira. A{qpty tha jnioa to tha wart. 

10. Opon tha leaf of a honaa-laak, and mb tha jiuoa of it on tha wart aa- 
oftan aapoaaiWe. 



KITCHEN, THE. 

BAKEHOUSE, THE. 

ABKBHBHT JBI80U1TB. 

DiaaoWa ^Ib. of bntter in-^ pint of warm milk, and with 41b. of fine 
tbsmr, a few camwaya, and ^Ib. of sngar, make a atiff bat amooth pasta ; 
and to render the biscoits short and light, add ^dr. of oarbonata of ammonia 
in powder. Boll oat very thin ; stamp tha bisooits, pricking thorn witii a 
fork, and bake in tins in a qoiok OTon. 

▲FPLB BBBAD. 

After haying boiled one-third of peeled apples, braise them while qoita 
warm into two-thirds of floor, including the proper qnantity of leaven, 
and knead the whole without water, the joioe of the fruit being quite 
sufficient When this mixture has acquired the consistency of paste, 
put it into a yessel, in which allow it to rise for about tweWe hours. 
By this process you obtain a very sweet bread, fall of eyes, and extremely 
Ught. 

BAKINO FOWDEB. 

1. Take one part by measure (say one large tablespoonful) of powdered 
tartaric acid, two 6t carbonate of soda, and three of any variety of staroh — 
com flower, maizena, arrowroot, or potato staroh answer very well. These 
should be stirred together and then passed twice through a sieve, which, 
effects a far more intimate intermixture than any amount of stirring. 
The only precautions necessary are that the powders should be dry 
before mixing and should be kept in the canister or corked bottle* 
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^afterwards. With this baking powder light soones and oakes and Tery 
good bread oaa be made. 

2. Flour, five pounds ; bicarbonate of soda, half an onnoe ; oarboDftte of 
ammonia, half a draohm ; salt, half an onnoe ; mix these Tery oarefnlly , 
then add two and a half pints of cold water with five draohms of mnxiatic 
acid, mix the whole immediately with a wooden spoon ; bake it directly and 
ihoroog^y in a hot oven. 

BBSAD KOUrr, TO KBBP. 

Put about 2in. of water in the bottom of a bread-pan which has a coyer, 
and fit into the pan, jnst aboye the water, a board pierced with holes, on 
which the bread is to be placed, so as to prevent either the board or the 
bread from touching the water. Then put on the lid of the pan. 

BROWN BBBAD. 

Bftix ^Ib. of coarse pollard, and ^z. of salt, with 24oz. by measure of 
cold water, over night. Next morning add, in the usual way, to 41b. of 
flour, 2 draohms of fresh german yeast (or a piece tiie size of a cobnut), 
dissolved in 4oz. of water at 75^ (8os. of cold and loz. of boiling water 
will produce the right temperature). When this has risen in the flour, add 
to the pollard and cold water 8oz. by measure of boiling water. Mix the 
whole together, and knead it in the usual way. The smaller the quantity 
of yeast used the more wholesome and sweeter will be the bread. White 
bread would require 4oz. less water, and of course no poUard. 

BTJTTKBMTTiK CAKES. 

Take 2 cups of buttermilk, 1 cup of sugar, a piece of butter the size of a 
"walnut, a teaspoonf ul of saleratus, spice to taste, with as much flour as will 
make a thin batter ; bake. 

OOBN FBITTBBB. 

One teacupful of milk, 3 eggs, 1 pint of green com grated, a little salt 
-and as much flour as will form a batter. Beat the yolks and whites of the 
eggs separately. To the yolks add the com, salt, milk, and flour, to form 
a batter. Beat the whole very hard, then stir in the whites, and drop the 
batter, a teaspoonful at a time, into hot lard, and fry oh both sides of 
a light brown. 

HOBSB-OHBSIIUT VLOUB. 

Qrind the horse-ohesnuts, and mix with the pulp carbonate of soda in the 
-proportion of one or two per cent, at the utmost^ and then wash the produce 
until it is perfectly white ; lib. of carbonate of soda will purify 1001b. of 
honse-chesnntB, and produce 601b. of flour flt for bread, as the salt xBmorea 
4he bitter principle from the nut. 
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UnUM OOBN mouD. 

1. Two quarts Indian meal, a little salt, and fonr eggs (well beaten) p 
add sour buttermilk (milk will answer) enough to make a stiff batter; 
mix well, then add two teaspoonfuls of soda dissoWed in warm water ; stir 
an well together, and pour into well-greased pans, so that it will be about 
2in. thick when baked; bake till ^one in a hot OTon (say half an hour)» 
This can seldom be made flrst-rate in this country, on account of the meal 
being mostly kiln«^ried before exportation. 

2. Put some sifted corn-meal into a wooden bowl, then stir into it aa 
much cold water as will make it into a stiff paste; of this take a double- 
handful and mould it into an oTal dodger. Haye a baker (which is an iron 
shallow Tessel with an iron coyer) ready, made hot and greased (to preyent 
the dodger sticking), put in the dodger, place the coyer oyer the baker, haye 
a good fire (not blazing) underneath, and also upon the coyer of the baker; 
bake from twenty-fiye to forty minutes. If made up with sweet milk 
instead of water, it will be good ; if with butter or lard, in addition to th» 
water or milk, it will become short, which some prefer. The first method 
is the most healthfuL The Journey, or Johnny Oake, as it is called in the- 
West, is the dough as described in the first part of this recipe, not baked,, 
but roasted before the fire upon a smooth board, and is, without ezoeption«- 
the sweetest bread. 

3. Pour a teacup and a half of boiling milk on 2 teacups of Indian^ 
meal ; when cool add 2 teacups of wheat flour, 1 teacup of butter, 1^ tea- 
cups of sugar, 1 teacup of yeast, and 2 eggs, with a table-spoonful of cinna- 
mon or grated nutmeg. If not sufficiently sti£F, add equal portions of 
wheat and meal. Let it rise yery light Boll it about half an inch thick^ 
and boil it in lard. 

XAVGOLD-WDBZIL BBBAD. 

Take as many mangolds as will be equal, when prepared, to the quantity 
of flour to be used for the loaf; peel them, and boU until reduced to a pulp; 
mash them welL Now mix with flour in equal parts, working the two welV 
and then proceed as in the ordinary loaf. 

MUFFINS AMD CBU1CFBT8. 

For Muffins : Take a large spoonful of yeast changed two or three times- 
in water to take off the bitterness ; mix with wann milk and water, woik 
it into 21b. of flour, to a consistency between batter and paste, adding a 
little salt ; beat all well together half an hour. Haye ready, beaten to a 
high froth, the whites of 2 eggs ; add it by degrees, and beat the whole 
fiye minutes longer. Let it stand all night, and make up the muffins as. 
lightly as possible. Bake them on a stoye or in an oyen.. 
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For Cnanpets : Take 21b. of flour, beat in a little salt, and a table- spoonfal 
of washed yeast ; mix with new milk, almost as thick as for fritters ; beat 
well together, and let it stand all night. Next morning beat 8 eggs to a 
froth ; beat them well into the mixture, and let it stand an hoar. Haye a 
BtOTo properly heated, rab over it a little batter tied in a moslin, poar on 
the batter, and make the crumpets the size of a saucer. If perfect round- 
ness is desired, it is better to pour the batter into well-greased iron rings, 
sold for the purpose. 

PIPB BBBAD OF PIHDlfONT. 

These long pipes of bread, which, though rather thicker, haTe somewhat 
of the appearance of uncurled macaroni, are pleasantly tasteless like 
biscuits. The dough is leavened, and is formed of the finest wheaten 
flour, lightly salted and kneaded into a stiff paste in a wooden bowl, which 
is covered, and left for two hours to rise ; then rolled out and cut in pieces 
as thick and long as a stout finger ; these pieces are laid side by side on a 
moistened paste-board ; let them stand to rise another hour ; then take 
up each piece by the two ends, and gently draw it out about two or three 
feet in length ; arrange them on the oven shovel, which must be sprinkled 
with unsifted meal, and transfer them to the oven. A short time will 
bake them, when they must be cooled and kept in a dry place to become 
crisp. 

B00MB8. 

1. Two pounds flour, ^z. carbonate of soda, ^oz. of salt, sour butter- 
milk 1 pint, more or less ; mix to the consistence of light dough, roll out 
about ^in. thick, cut them out to any shape you please, and bake on a 
girdle over a clear fire about ten or fifteen minutes, turning them to brown 
on both sidee ; or they may be done on a hot plate or ironing stove. Some 
prefer using milk instead of the buttermilk. 

2. Rub a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda amongst the flour, a bit of 
butter or lard the size of a hen's egg, a little salt, and a teaspoonful of 
sugar ; then mix with 1 quart of sour buttermilk, knead well, and roll into 
thin cake. A few currants are a great improvement. Bake in a quick 
oven, or, what is better, a girdle. Great care must be taken not to bum 
them, and when quite brown on one side they must be turned. 

8. The following is a Scotch recipe for making scones : 71b. of flour, 
1 Joz. of carbonate of soda, and IJoz. of tartaric acid ; mix altogether and 
rub through a sieve four or five times (the oftener the lighter) ; mix the 
dough with buttermilk and a little salt ; roll out, working as little as 
possible witli the hand, and bake in the oven. The buttermilk should be 
mixed with the salt before being added to the flour. 
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BOHAGAKB. 

21b. flour, lib. nSsinB, lib. onmnts, ^Ib. sogar, ^Ib. butter, melted, 1^ 
teaspoonfuls of carbonate of soda, 4 eggs, J pint new milk, to be well 
mixed. 

BODl. xomNB. 

To 21b. of flour add 1 teaspoonfnl of soda, ditto cream of tartar, and 
half a teaspoonfnl of sugar ; mix thoroughly, with salt to taste, and make 
into a stiff batter with some milk ; beat well for a few minutes. Haye 
ready a hot earthen' pan, well buttered, also rings for the purpose. Pour 
in the batter nearly half an inch thick ; bake a nice brown on each side ; 
either butter them and serve hot, or allow them to cool and toast before 
the fire. 

TBA8T. 

1. BoH a small handful of hops in a quart of water for half an hour. 
Pour it boiling through a coarse sieve or colander upon |lb. white flour. 
Give it a stir, and let it stand till new-milk-warm. Then add a breakfast- 
cupful of yeast from the baker*s. Stir again, and let it stand near the fire 
for twenty-four hours. A pint of this yeast makes 21b. of flour into bread. 
By keeping a small quantity of yeast in a bottle, to add to the new, you 
may be quite independent of baker's or brewer's yeast. This yeast will 
keep for a fortnight if either bottled or covered in a jar. 

2. Boil gently for two or three hours 2j^oz. of hops in 2 pints of water, 
strain the boiling liquor upon 8oz. of malt and |oz. of cream of tartar. 
When the temperature falls to 65° cover over and keep at this heat until 
yeast is formed. Use about ^pint to 81b. of flour. This yeast will keep 
for a long time, unless turned sour by a thunderstorm ; to guard against 
which it is advisable to either keep it in a cool cellar, or bury it in the 
earth in a stone bottle. 

8. One gill of malt, 1 gill of hops, 41b. of water-^boil all together for 
one hour ; lib. of flour, 1 gill of brown sugar, | gill of salt. Pour the 
boiling liquid through a sieve on the flour, sugar and salt ; being careful to 
stir it well or it will be lumpy. When lukewarm pour in 1 pint of old 
barm to quicken it ; let it stand until momiog, then put it into a stone jar 
It will be ready for use the day after making. The sponge to be set over 
night. Knead the dough in the morning, and let it stand a few hours. To 
101b of flour ^ pint of yeast is sufficient Well shake the yeast before 
using. Be careful to save a sufficient quantity to make a fresh supply. 

4. On Monday morning boil 2oz. of the best hops in 4 quarts of water 
for half an hour; strain it, and let the liquor cool down to the warmth of 
new milk; then put in a small handful of salt and |lb. of brown sugar; 
beat up lib. of the host flour with some of the liquor, and then mix aH 
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well together. On Wednesday add 81b. of potatoes, beiled and then maahed, 
to stand till Thursday ; then strain and pnt into bottles, when it is ready 
for nse. It must be stirred often while making, and kept near the fire 
Before using, shake the bettle. It will keep, in a cool place, two months. 

To extract the Bitter from Yeast, — Place the yeast in a large jug^say 
a pint of yeast in a quart jug— fill the jug with cold spring water ; stir 
up the yeast, and let it stand for twenty-four hours. Then pour off the 
water, refill with fresh water, stir up, and let it stand another twenty-four 
hours. Then pour off the water, and the yeast will be freed from the 
bitter. 

BIRDS, COOKING. 

MOOBHBNB. 

Skin the bird (despising the layer of fat peculiar to water birds beneath 
the surface), and, after having properly prepared it, stuff it with a plain 
herb stuffing ; then roast, not too long, and senre it on toast. Baste the 
bird carefully during the process. Hang it in your larder till quite tender 
before cooking it. A made grayy, with a little port wine added to the 
required flaYOur, is an improvement. 

OLD BIBD6. 

In the first place, let the birds bo kept as long as possible, hung up 
where there is a free circulation of air, and when picked and prepared for 
dressing cover the bottom of a saucepan with slices of good fresh bacon 
upon which lay the bird, then add a pint of good strong well-seasoned 
gravy, place the saucepan upon a slow fire, the cover being on, and let the 
contents simmer for an hour and a half or two hours, turning the bird 
occasionally, and supplying more gravy, if necessary ; when done, let the 
contents be put away in a dish to cool, to bo eaten when cold. Birds 
dressed in this manner are good hot, but they are far better when cold. 
Snipes and woodcocks are also excellent when cooked in this manner, but 
require much less time. The principal thing to be attended to is the fire, 
that it be not too quick. 

PABTBIDOB PUDDING. 

Place in the bottom of a basin the backs of the birds, next follow nicely 
•out steaks, duly seasoned, and the proper amount of gravy added ; on this 
place the breasts and limbs, covered in by crust; boil for five or six hours. 

PLOYBBB. 

BoiUng Eggs, — If boiled five or seven minutes the eggs will be muoh 
liarder than if boiled longer. 
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Testing Eggs, — ^Water iB the most aeiial oooxse; the good egg Bhonld* 
smk — ^the sat on, or bad, float. Rooks* eggs are Tory similar in flavonr to- 
plovers' eggs. 

FTABlOaAN. 

Lard the birds well, and place them in a sanoepan on a hot plate half 
filled with oream. Let them stew in this gently till done, and serve them- 
with plenty of sance. This is a good way of cooking all game. 

BRA. aULLB. 

Take a sharp knife and pnt in nnder the skin at the back part of the^ 
neck, and carry down to the tail feathers ; after which pnll o£f the skin 
down to the middle of the legs, and next take out the intestines. Leave- 
the birds in salt and water for eight honrs, when their fishy taste will be 
found to be qoite gone, and yon can either cook them as you would pigeon, 
pie or in any other way. 

TBAL. 

Put a little finely-chopped stuffing of sage and onions, highly seasoned,, 
inside, and roast the bird well ; made gravy, with a little port wine added 
to the required flavour. Water-hens may be cooked the same way. 

WILD FOWL. 

Plucking of. — It is extremely laborious to disposses the generality of 
wild fowl of that closely adhesive down which is peculiar to them. The 
best plan is to immerse the birds, when divested of their feathers, m. 
scalding water for about two minutes. Have at hand some finely powdered 
resin, and, by rubbing it over with the hand the whole of the down 
will be removed. 

GHSSSIi. 

Stilton Cheue. — Take 60 quarts of new milk, and 6 quarts of cream. 
When lukewarm, put rennet, as for other cheeses. Press the curd in the 
usual manner, and when put into the cheese-vat, turn it over four or five 
times a day into clean cloths. The cheese-vat should bo lOJin. deep, and 
8^in. over. Stilton cheeses are seldom used till two years old. See 
that the rennet be perfectly sweet, for on that the flavour of the cheese 
greatly depends. 

To Preserve from Mites,'—!. Melt a sufficient quantity of fresb 
butter, and with a brush paint the outside of the cheese. If the cheese- 
is intended to be kept a year and a half, it might require a second 
application. 

2. Keep a napkin moistened with water round the Stilton, putting 
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the Qheete in m cheese jar to ezelade m nmoh u poisible the air, thna 
prerenting eTaporation. 

No. 8. The application of strong Tinegar to the onteide of the cheese- 
about once a week will stay the rarages of the mites. 

Toasted CK^ese.— Oet a snitable " soapy" cheese, then cat a slice half 
an inch thick, place it on a metal dish in a water bath, ponr a little strong 
ale over it, and let it stand till melted. Serre on toast, by inverting, 
the dish over it. 

COFFEE. 

Clarifying of. — Ponr into the co£fee pot, after it has been remored from 
the fire, a small quantity of cold water ; or, place the vessel on the hearth^ 
and sprinkle over its surface half a teacupfnl of cold water ; or, wrap rounds 
the co£Fee pot a cloth previously dipped in cold water ; or even dip the 
coffee pot bodily into cold water (it will not nut, as it will quickly be 
dried by the heat of its contents). The explanation of this mode of 
making coffee dear is, that the chilled portion of the fluid being of greater 
gravity than the rest, will descend, carrying the dregs with it. This of 
course applies to coffee boiled in a common coffee pot, not to such as i» 
made in a coffee biggin. 

Making, — ^Fresh roast the best berries, and grind them only immediately 
before use; taking care that while preparing the infusion the boiling 
point is as nearly as possible both attained and retained throughout the 
process; specially avoiding any contact with metals, and, from the moment 
the berry is roasted until the cup reaches the lip, endeavouring by every 
precautionary measure practicable to exclude air, and thus retain that 
highly volatile ^aroma which, similar to the '* bouquet" in wine, is the- 
beauty thereof. 

Again: Into a smaU cylindrical Parisian coffee roaster, which is fltted to 
a brazier containing wood ash or charcoal embers, place lib. (more or less 
according to requirements) of the raw berry ; the heat, which should at no 
time be fierce, being easily reg^ihited by a movable hood on the machine- 
Occasionally, while gentiy rotating the cylinder in order to insure a 
gradual and equal distribution of heat, look at and well shake together the 
berries ; but, so soon as they commence turning colour and change to a 
pale brown, caution is required to avoid burning. Above all, however, let 
them be highly roasted — until, indeed, they acquire a rich dark chocolate 
hue. 

When deemed suffidentiy cooked, throw into the now smoking^ crackling 
berries half an ounce of fresh butter; shake all well together in the 
cylinder ; then, turning its contents on to a clean cloth, while cooling pick 
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ihem orer, diwoaTding any Uadtj or soorched gisiiu, uid whan quite cold 
-at once tnmafer them into a well-stoppered {^ase botHe. 

Now for the ** making.** Ayoid metallic contact The finest oofiiBe, 
faoweTcr skilfully manufactured, unless made in large quantities for rapid 
•consumption, speedily become t^udess in a metal receiver. 

Where economy is an object^ nothing is superior to an upright, glased, 
brown earthenware coffee pot. Fit in lieu of the lid a circular piece of 
tin, its upper edge flanged, so as slightiy to project oyer the lip of the pot; 
^o its lower edge, of about half an inch in depth, perforated for the reception 
-of a needle and thread, attach the bag, giving it sufficient length nearly to 
Teach the vessel's bottom. 

The very best material for this bag is a piece of the leg of an old cotton 
stocking. 

A new bag should, provious to use, be boiled for some censiderable time 
in coffee grounds, and afterwards never washed ; but, its contents having 
'been well shaken out, it should bo suspended in some airy place to dry, 
-and is then always sweet and ready for immediate use. Treat it gentiy, 
however, for the closer its texture the more its interstices become filled 
with minute particles of coffee ; and the longer, by stitching and mending, 
it can be retained in use, the more valuable it becomes. 

Having placed the bag in its receptacle, put therein the freshly-ground 
-coffee— the quantity, of course, d volorM\ but if a really good cup is desired, 
it can hardly be overdone. Place the pot on a hob, or, better still, a hot 
plate, and from a kettle of boiling water pour in, as fast as the grounds 
will absorb it, about a tablespoonf ul of water at a time ; do not hurry it — 
two or three strong oupe of coffee cannot be thus made under twenty 
minutes* time. When ready, extract the bag, replace the lid, and be par- 
ticular—if cafiau Udt is required — that the milk is boiling. 

It remains but to add a word or two about chicory. Great indeed is the 
-difficulty of procuring this preparation free from adulteration ; and to this 
may be ascribed the widely different opinions existing with reference to its 
merits. It should at all times be used most sparingly, however— not more 
than half a teaspoonful (if pure) being amply sufficient to add to a couple 
•of cups of Mocha. - * 

Again: Pat ground coffee and cold water into a plain old pattern 

'tin coffee pot, in the proportion of two sm^ll coffee oupfuls of water to 

-each heaped large dessertspoonful of coffee. Place it over a moderate fire, 

so that six cupfuls shall take from fifteen to twenty minutes to boil op. 

Then lower the pot into close contact with the fire, and as the contents vise 

to boil over, pour in a littie cold water, the colder the better, as a pre« 

•cipitant, and set the pot by the fire, near enough to keep it hot but not 
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boiling. It will clarify Boffioiently for drinking in seyen or eight minnteB. 
Be careful not to shake the pot when filling your cnp or decanting. 
Chicory or none is a matter of taste. If you like a 90ivqifon^ blend equal 
quantities of pure and mixed powder. 

Again: The coffee should bo ground immediately before making. 
Take a china milk ewer, which just holds a good breakfast cup, take- 
the linen bag out of the coffee pot, and fit it into the ewer. The ring 
rests on the top of it ; put into the bag one tablespoonful of coffee, and 
pour boiling water through it until the ewer is fulL This is done in about 
two minutes A tablespoonful (large) will make two breakfast cups of 
moderate coffee. 

Again : Take equal quantities of the best Mocha and plantation berries, 
roast once a week, and grind immediately before using. For one cup, take- 
one ounce and three-quarters of berries. Get a French tin biggin, which 
contains two percolators or colanders. Put the ground coffee in the first,, 
press it down firmly, then fit over it the second percolator. For one cup 
have half a pint of water boiling. Pour the boiling water on the percolator 
or colander as fast as it will go through ; when it has strained through,, 
the coffee is made and perfectly clear. If you make more coffee than you 
require at once, pour it into a glass-stoppered bottle, and when wanted let 
it be heated over the fire, or, better still, over a lamp or jet of gas. In a 
saucepan or pipkin until it creams ; if it boils it spoils. 

Again : Take in the proportion of one ounce of the berries to half a pint 
of water, and grind them immediately before they are used. Put the 
powder into a coffee-biggin, press it down closely, and pour over it a little 
water sufficient to moisten it, adding the remainder by degrees. The 
water must bo quite boiling all the time. Let it run quite through bef ora 
the top of the percolator is taken off. 



CONDIMENTS. 

BRANDT BUTTER. 

A ^Ib. of butter cut up into a basin, to which add 2oz. of powdered sugar, 
twelve bitter almonds blanched and pounded, a wine-glass of brandy. Beat 
it altogether, near *the fire, till it has the appearance of thick or clouted 
cream. The sauce had better be made the day before, and served on a 
plate or little glass dish as clouted cream, but rather harder. 

OHTJTNET. 

1. Half a gallon of vinegar ; 8 quarts of green gooseberries with 8 pinta 
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^of Tinegar, pnt on to boil till tender ; lib. of coane brown Bngar, to be 
made into symp with the other pint of vinegar ; }lb. of common salt, }lb- 
^f pndding raisina ; }lb. of cnrranta ; 2oz. of cayenne ; 2oz. of garlic ; loz. 
of ground ginger; 8oz. of mnatard; 1 grated nntmeg; 1 teaspoonfol of 
^ound mace ; loz. of Jamaica pepper. The garlic and ganger to be well 
'ground in a mortar. All the ingredients to be well mixed with the goose- 
berries and yinegar. When the latter is nearly cold, and well mashed up 
and strained through a colander, add ^z. of turmeric to colour it. 

2. Take 8oz. of garlic, 8oz. of coarse sugar, 8oz. of ginger, 8oz. of salt, 
12oz. of raisins, 12oz. of mangoes (or French crabs), 2oz. of chilies or cap- 
fiicums, 1 quart of best vinegar. Pound the chilies, ginger, salt, and apples 
▼eiy fine, separate the garlic or eschalots, and put all in a glazed jar. Boil 
the yinegar and sugar together, and pour it on the other ingredients ; mix 
well, and put it in the jar. It will be fit for use in ten days, and will keep 
(tied close) for years. When too dry, add a little yinegar. If crab apples 
«annot be procured, get the sourest apples, and use eschalots instead of 
garlic, as suiting most tastes better. 

3. Take fiye dozen apples, lib. of garlic, 21b. raisins, lib. mustard-seedi 
'21b. ginger, 21b. salt, 21b. sugar, 81b. treacle, |lb. chilies, 2 quarts yinegar. 

Bruise and mix all well together, and bottle for use. 

4. One pound brown sugar, ^Ib. salt, |lb. garlic, ^Ib. onions, ^Ib. bruised 
giQgor, ^Ib. mustard-seed, ^Ib. raisins (stoned and chopped yery fine), loz. 

-cayenne pepper, 8 pints yinegar, 15 apples of different sorts, all sour. The 
mustard-seed must be washed, and dried in the sun ; the garlic and onions 
sliced, and pounded fine in a mortar ; the apples to be peeled and the cores 
taken out, then boiled in the yinegar, and bruised fine with a spoon. When 
^old, mix in the other ingredients, and blend them together. Bottle it in 
wide-mouthed bottles or jars, and tie bladder oyer them. 

5. Half a pound of salt, }lb. raisins (chopped and stoned), ^Ib. coarse 
brown sugar, |lb. treacle, ^Ib. onions (well chopped), 8oz. garlic (chopped 
fine), loz. cayenne, a quart of green gooseberries (if not in season, sour 
apples or quinces will do), and a quart of yinegar. Put half the yinegar to 
the sugar, and stew the gooseberries in it till they are reduced to pulp. 
l¥hen cold, add all the other ingredients, mixing each well with a wooden 

• spoon, and adding the remainder of the yinegar. Many think it an 
improyement to giye all the ingredients, when mixed, a slight boiL It is 
not fit for use for two months, and must be kept well corked. 

6. Four pounds of brown sugar, jib. garlic, lib. red chilies, 21b. mustard 
seed, lib. green ginger, 21b. salt, 81b. apples (weigh the fruit when peeled 
and sliced), 21b. sultana raisins, and 4 bottles of French yinegar. Peel and 
^eore the apples, and boil them in two of the bottles of yinegar ; take the 
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^ther two bottles of vinegar, and boil them with the sugar to a thin symp. 
When all is cold, add the ingredients, and stir them well together. Pat 
-each jar in the son or in an oven for ten or twelve days. 

7. Take one or more large ripe tomatoes, skin them, divide and remove 
the seeds and juice ; to the pulp add about half its quantity of onions, 
-chopped very fine, with a little salt, chopped celery, and two or more green 
•chilies, according to taste. A small quantity of green ginger, siloed, and a 
table-spoonful of vinegar. 

8. Peel 41b. of green mangoes ; take out the stones and cut them into 
quarters, lengthwise. Boil them slightly in one bottle of vinegar, and put 
it aside in a jar, till cold. Take another bottle of vinegar, to which add 
^Ib. of sugar, and boil till it becomes a thin syrup. Put aside till cold. 

Take of salt loz. ; raisins, picked and dried, 21b. ; yellow mustard-seed, loz., 
garlic, loz.; dried chilies, 2oz.; green ginger, sliced, lib. Pound the 
garlic, chilies, and ginger finely in a mortar. Mix all the ingredients 
together; bottle, and expose to the sun for three or four days. Using 
4tpp]es for mangoes, they should be cut up fine. 

OUBBT POWDER. 

Twelve ounces best turmeric, 8oz. coriander seed, 6oz. very best ginger, 
-6oz. mustard, 5oz. black popper, l^z. cayenne, ^z. cardamom, ^oz. 
cununin, ^z. cinnamon, ^oz. pimento, in all d9^z. all finely powdered, and 
put up in separate parcels. Put into a large bowl and thoroughly mix 
together. A number of small bottles should be got ready, into which the 
powder is placed and pressed down ; and if corks are used, these should be 
•carefully sealed over, so as to exclude the air entirely. 

Again: Coriander seed 4^z., cummin seed loz., black popper, foz. . 
cayenne ^z., and pale turmeric 2oz. 

Again : Coriander seed 1 Joz., mustard seed loz, black pepper |oz., lesser 
•cardamom |oz., ginger ^z., mace ^z., and pale turmeric 2^z. 

DUTCH BAUGB. 

Break into a saacepsn the yolks of three eggs, add three table-spoonfuls 
^f water and one of elder vinegar, and about two ounces of butter, and a 
■small quantity of fiour ; scrape a small stick of horseradish, which add to 
the rest ; stir the whole over the fire till it boils, then pass through a sieve ; 
-squeeze a few drops of lemon into it, and serve immediately. It ought to 
be made at the moment that it is required, for if re-heated it becomes 
^freasy. 

HOT BAUcai. 

]. A pint of nasturtium flowers (TrqpovZum majusjf a quart of vinegar, 4 
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taMpoonfnls of cajame pepper, 4 oloree of garlic, and 8 eeehalote. Pat the 
floweim, garlic, eschalotB, and pepper, into a pickle jar, and poor the vinegar 
boiling hot npon them, and corer it np for a week or ten days ; after which, 
atnun off through a cloth, as yon woold ketchnp. It will improre by being 
kept a little. 

2. Pat into a qoart bottle 2oz. moBhroom ketchup, Soz. essence of 
anohoyies, loz. eayeone pepper, ^oz. clores, well poonded, 12 eschalots Tenr 
finely chopped, 2 large teaspoonfnls of brown sugar ; then fill the bottle np 
with good Yinegar, shake twice a day for a fortnight. It will then be ready 
for use. Put into small bottles, cork welL 

3. Franconian Sauce i One quart of vinegar, 12 eschalots, 1 teacup of 
walnnt ketchnp, 2 dessert-spoonfuls of soy, ^oz. of good foreign cayenne 
pepper. Put all together in a jar covered up ; let it stand a few weeks,, 
shaking it well daily. You may add one table-spoonful of mushroom 
ketchup, which is an improvement. Keep in close-stoppered bottles. 

4. Four ounces of each of the following ingredients : Sour apples, pared 
and cored, or unripe gooseberries, tomatoes, salt, brown sugar, raisins, and 
figs; ^oz. of red chilies, loz. of ginger, ground, |oz. of gailic, ^oz. of 
eschalots. Pound ail these things, each by itself, in a mortar ; mix them 
well together, and add 2 quarts of vinegar and 1 pint of lemon-juice. Cover 
them up well from the air in a stone jar, which must be placed on a stove 
or by the side of a fire so as to attain and keep a heat of about 120deg. 
Fahrenheit, stirring it twice a day for a month, when it is fit for use. The 
lemon-juice may be omitted, and more vinegar put instead, if prefeired. 
The sauce should be kept in small wide-mouthed bottles, well corked. 

5. One clove (not a whole head) of garlic, ^z. cayenne, Idr. cochineal in 
a muslin bag, 1 table-spoonful of china soy, 4 ditto of walnut pickle, 1 pint 
of best vinegar ; mix all together, let it remain one week, and then bottle 
fornse. 

6. One ounce cayenne pepper, 1 quart of vinegar, 2 table-spoonfuls of 
soy, 3 cloves of garlic, pounded, 3 cloves of eschalots, ponnded, 5 anchovies, 
bruised fine; the whole to be well rubbed and mixed through a sieve. 
Keep it for ten days corked np, and afterwards bottle it for use ; strain it 
or not as preferred. 

BALAD mZTDBS. 

1. Two raw yolks of eggs, 2 table spoonfuls of best oHve oH, well blended 
together, with 1 teaspoonful of salt, mustard, anchovy sauce, and Chili 
vinegar, after which must be added 1^ table spoonfuls of tarragon vinegar. 
The salad to be well washed and wiped dry before being used ; and on no 
account to be made up until immediately before it is required. 

2. One teacup of cream, 2 teacaps of vinegar, 4 f reeh eggs well beat up, 
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4 hftrd-boiled eggs, the yolks of which (not the white) beat up in a mortar, 
1 teaspoonfol of raw mustard, salt» cayenne, and raw sngar to taste; 2 
taUespoonfnls of oil is a great improTement. All well mixed together it 
will keep two months. 

3. Two eggs boiled hard, the yolk grated; 1 mealy potato mbbed 
throogh a sieye ; a tablespoonf ol of unmade mustard, 2 tablespoonfnls of 
salad oil, 2 tablespoonfuls of cream, if obtainable, 1 teaspoonful of 
anchoyy; add yinegar to a proper sharpness. Mix together, and bottle, 
sliomg the yolk of the eggs in it, keep stoppered with a glass stopper, and 
shake before using. If properly made, it will keep good for twelve 
months. 

4. Into a salad bowl put 1 teaspoonful of made mustard, the yolk of 1 
egg (raw), three tablespoonfuls of finest salad oil, two tablespoonfnls of 
water; beat these well together till a thickish cream is formed, then 
add one tablespoonful of Orleans or pale malt yinegar by degrees, till 
thoroughly mixed. If the vinegar is not of the strongest, a little more 
may be added« This is sufficient for one moderate-sized cos lettuce ; three 
or four minute spring onions cut small (rejecting the tops), half a dozen 
leaves of chervil, quarter of a dozen leaves of tarragon, chopped up fine and 
sprinkled over the lettuce ; the lettuce should be not only well washed, 
but every leaf should be taken separately and wiped dry with a clean cloth, 
and each leaf broken (not cut) into pieces about 2in. in length. The 
mixture will keep many weeks. Six or eight times the quantity of oil, 
yinegar, Ac., will fill a good-sized bottle ; pepper and salt ad Kbitum, 

5. Wash and pick two or three well-bleached lettuces, taking off the 
outer leaves ; then] dry them well in an open wicker-work basket made 
with a handle (for the purpose of swinging it to and fro at arm's length), 
and cut them across a few times (not very small) ; mix a saltspoonful of 
salt into a tablespoonful' of vineg^ri until well dissolved, and pour it over 
the salad, adding half a spoonful more to suit the English palate if desired ; 
then pour in three tablespoonfuls of Lucca oil, sprinkle a little pepper over 
this, and mix the whole with a wooden spoon and fork (they are preferable 
for this purpose to silver), and keep turning the salad over and over as 
you mix it, until it has well imbibed all the ingredients (many French 
people say that it should bo turned fifty times). A few nasturtium fiowers 
are often added, which give a far more pleasant zest to it than cayenne 
pepper ; parsley or mustard and cress may be introduced if agreeable. In 
winter, endive (well bleached) is substituted for lettuce, and with this sliced 
beetroot is a pleasant addition. Eggs are not much used in France in salads, 
although they are generally combined with divers other ingredients in Eng- 
lish salad mixtures. If onions are deemed indispensable, use small shalots. 

H 
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6. Beat dp oae yolk of fresh raw egg with two tableepoonfali of oream, 
one ditto best Luoca oil, one large teaspoonfol of dry mustard, one saltspoon 
of salt, oae large tea ditto of powdered loaf sugar (or more, according to 
taste), one grated hard-boiled yolk of an egg (the white of which is to be 
«Qt in slices and scattered on the finished salad), one tablespoonful of the 
best tarragon rinegar, and one dessertspoonful of malt ditto (the latter 
necessary only when beetroot is Inclnded). 

7. A saltspoonf 111 and a half of salt, a saltspoonfnl of black pepper, with 
a teaspoonf ul of onion chopped small, pat in the bottom of the bowl ; add a 
tablespoonful of oil, and then mix till the ingredients are amalgamated 
with the oil, as they speedily will be. Then add one tablespoonful of white 
French Tinegar, or, if in the winter when the herb is not to be procured, 
tarragon vinegar, and again mix till the elements are again perfectly com- 
bined. Then add three more tablespoonfuls of oil, stirring all the time. 
Your mixture is then perfect. Take two large lettuces — they must be 
perfectly dry and crisp— and break them with your fingers into the bowl 
in large pieces. Stir again thoroughly till not a drop of the mixture is left 
at the bottom of the bowl, and each leaf has received its proper share. 

8. One yolk of egg, hard boiled ; ^ teaspoonful of mustard powder, 1 
saltspoonfnl of salt, 1 cayenne spoonful of cayenne, small teaspoonfal of 
sugar, piece of fresh cheese size of ^ walnut, 2 teaspoonfuls of vinegar, 
cream and oil ad libitum, A little Worcestershire sauce may be added. 
Mix to a fine paste, and add the vinegar and oil and cream enough for four 
persons. 

TOMATO 8AU0B. 

Take a peck of tomatoes, season with three tablespoonfuls of salt, 
four tablespoonfuls of black pepper, three tablespoonfuls of mustard-seed, 
a little allspice, horse radish, and a quart of vinegar. Boil until quite 
thick ; then bottle, and it is fit for table use. 

Again : 1 bushel of tomatoes, 4oz. pimento, 4oe. of white pepper, 4oz. 
ginger, 2 nutmegs, 4oz. mustard, loz. cloves, loz. cayenne pepper, 2 pints of 
salt. Pass the tomatoes through a sieve to take out the seeds and skins, and 
boil four hours ; then add the spices, and boil twenty minutes ; afterwards 
add the salt, and, when cool enough, put into bottles, and let it stand a 
fortnight before using. 

Again: The tomatoes must be put into the oven for a few minutes 
until the peel will come off ; then take lib. of the pulp, 1 quart of vinegar, 
and \ pint of chili vinegar ; boil until tender , | pint of eschalots sliced, and 
two or three cloves Of garlic ; rub the pulp of the tomatoes through a hair- 
sieve, to separate it from the seeds ; also rub the eschalots and garlic 
through the sieve, and add them to the pulp ; boil in the vinegar for ten 
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ivniBQteB two or three oapsicumB and 1 dozen cMlies, then etrain them from 

it, and add the pulp to the vinegar, and boil again until it is of the 
-eonuBtenoy of oream ; add salt to the taste. 

Mould in, 1. If the contents of the bottles are emptied into a dean 

saucepan, and re-boiled thoroughly, the mould will not again retnn. 
-Of course, if the fruit be not perfectly good at first, no boiling will remedy 

the evil. 

2. It will not turn mouldy if it has a large proportion of salt and 
• chilies in it. To 50 tomatoes put 25 capsicums or dO chilies, and nearly, 

if not quite, lib. salt. 

WHITB BAUOB FOB GBATLXMO. 

Take 3 anchoyies, 2 teaspoonfuls of sherry, 1 spoonful of lemon-juice 
or vinegar, 1 sprig of thyme, 1 of winter savory, a little parsley, 1 small 
onion, a bit of lemon-peel, 1 blade of mace, 2 doves, and a few white pep- 
percorns. Boil them all together five minutes, and strain it through a 
sieve ; then add ^Ib. of butter, a little fine flour, and 5 or 6 spoonfuls of 
good cream. Boil it all together, stirring it all the time. 

FISH. 

OABP, TO OOOK 

Out the fish into 8 or 4 pieces, dip into egg and bread crumbs, and fry 
a light brown colour, taking care that there is plenty of fat in the pan 

>and the fire not too fierce. This being done, take out the fish and shred 
into the same fat a large onion, a handful of sweet herbs, and some 

.parsley. Fry these brown. Next take some good broth or stock and put 
to it the fried onion, Ac., 2 anchovies, or half a red herring, 2 parts of 
mushroom ketchup, 1 of walnut, and ,a little Harvey or Reading sauce; a 
squeeze of lemon, a clove of garlic, a blade of mace, and some pepper ; 
simmer gently for an hour, strain off the liquor, and put into a stewpan, 

• and add a large tablespoonful or wineglass of port wine or claret; lay the 
fish in the liquor and let them simmer for half an hour or longer, then 
boil up and serve, stewing over it some capers. 

Again : An hour or so before eating, kill the fish by a blow on the top 
of the head with a wooden mallet, and then split open from head to tail ; 

• divide in two. After having removed the entrails and cleaned it out, give 
it a wash with vinegar, which is said to give a fine colour, but do not take 
off the scales, as they are served up on them. Then put in a fish kettle, 
in which the water is already boiling, and containing a goodly handful of 
salt, and boil till done. Scrape some horseradish very fine^ and to it add 

-an equal bulk of cream, and beat the two up in a basin with a fork, as 

H 2 
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one beats up egge, till it is a perfectly homogeneous and frothy pasty 
mass, or pound it to a good consistency in a mortar. This must be in 
good quantity, and served up on a separate dish. Also prepare some 
melted butter — simply fresh butter melted in a boat and serred up with 
the carp. 

GHAB, TO POT. 

1. After the fish are cleaned, cut off the fins, the tails, and the heads,, 
and lay them in rows in a baking dish long enough for them, haying first 
seasoned them with pepper, salt, and mace. Put them in the oven, and 
when done let them stand until they are cold, then lay them in your pots,, 
and coyer them with clarified butter. 

2. Glean your fish, and cut off the heads and tails ; then rub a Uttle 
salt inside and out, and let them lie all night. Put them into your stew- 
pan, with to every 61b. of fish ^z. white pepper, ^z. cayenne, 2dr. mace, 
and 1 small nutmeg, first placing the heads at the bottom of the pan, and 
some at the top; let them stew with a large piece of butter over a very 
slow fire for three hours-; take out the backbones, and put the fish into your 
pots in layers, having the backs upwards, and cover with clarified butter. 

3. Glean the fish, sprinkle them with black pepper and salt, lay them 
in a dish, and let them stand over the night. Then again scrape them 
well; put into each fish a seasoning of nutmeg, mace, white popper,, 
cayenne, and a very few cloves ; lay the fish in a deep earthenware pan, 
cover them over with butter, and lay the heads of the fish on the top ; bake 
them four hours ; take out the backbones, and put some of the seasoning 
in their place ; lay them in the potting pots, and pour over them a little of 
the butter they have been baked in, free from the spice, which should first 
be allowed to settle ; next day cover them with clarified butter or suet. 

4. Recipe for potting trout, char, and aU kinds of gmallfish. — Open your 
fish, and, without washing, rub them clean with dry cloths ; cut off heads, 
tails, and fins ; lay them in a small baking dish, having first seasoned them 
highly with a portion of the mixture after-mentioned ; and bake them in 
a '*cool " oven, with as much fresh butter as when melted will cover them, 
allowing them to remain in the oven till all the bones are dissolved. The 
butter is then to be drained off, and the fish carefully removed into proper 
potting-pots, and well pressed down, so as to leave no spaces or air between 
them. Fresh butter, melted and clarified, is then poured over the top, as^ 
we usually see potted meats, shrimps, Ac., done, and, when cold, it is fit 
for table. Should the fish be large, say above ^Ib. or ^Ib., it is better to 
scale them and take out the backbone. The following is the mixture, 
which will suffice for 301b. or 401b. of fish, and kept corked in a glass bottle,, 
may be used as occasion requires. Six teaspoonfuls of ground black 
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|)epper, 6 ditto of allspice, 4 ditto of nutce, 2 ditto of cIotob, 2 ditto of 
nutmeg, and 1 ditto of oayenne pepper. And to ^yery spoonful of this 
mixture used add, at the time of using, not before, 1 spoonful of salt 

5. Let them be carefully cleaned, and seasoned as aboye ; put them into an 
•earthen yessel which will stand fire ; add fresh butter betwixt the layers of 
fish ; tie oyer the top of the yessel seyeral layers of strong paper to keep in 
the moisture ; put them in a slow oyen ; when su£3ciently done take them 
out to cool ; when cold, remoye the fish into pots for table, and add more 
seasoning if required. Let the fish be pressed firmly in the pot, and 
<coyered with clarified butter. 

CHUB. 

After being scaled and cleaned, cut open like haddocks, well pepper all 
oyer, and then rub in a good handful of salt ; let them lie in this all night. 
In the morning hang them up in the sun all day to dry ; fry in the eyening, 
with as little lard or butter as practicable, and eat cold for breakfast. 

Again, they may be cooked like carp. I^ small, they can be split, egged, 
bread-crumbed, and fried. Plain boiled, they are simply detestable ; but 
a middling-sized chub is eatable by haying it gently stewed in ^ pint of 
water, two or three glasses of port wine, with a little salt, a few pepper- 
corns, a bay-leaf, and some parsley and thyme. For a change, an onion, 
turnip, carrot, and head of celery may be added. The fish caught in 
•the winter is considered the best. 

OONOEB mSLB: TO OUBB AlTD DBB88. 

The fish should first be carefully scraped, to get rid of the slime ; it is 
then to be opened at the throat with a sharp-pointed knife, which must be 
eteadily run on to the yent, without, if possible, wounding the yiscera, 
that the inside may be kept as free from blood as possible. The yiscera 
liaying been remoyed and the fish well washed, the head should be cut off 
4t8 well as the end of the tail, and the fish should be immersed in water 
and remain two or three hours, when the backbone may be remoyed by 
splitting the fish from end to end ; the fish should then be again washed, 
to free it from eyery spot of blood, which, if allowed to remain, will cause 
putrescence. The conger should now be salted, and remain in the salt all 
night, but must be again washed from the brine, which will haye extracted 
the remaining impurity ; after which it should remain in salt twenty-four 
hours, and then be hung up to drain and dry upon a frame of wood, 
usually supplied with tenter-hooks for the purpose. The time required to 
>dry the fish must of course depend on the weather. They are also cured 
or salted jpreen — ^that is to say, in a barrel ; but the first pickle must be 
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thrown away, the fish washed, and again berrelled and lalted, when it will^ 
keep good all the winter. It ihoold be always covered with the pickle, 
howeyer, as all flsh has a tendency to become msty if not under the surface 
of the brine. The pieces of conger should be soaked tweWe hours in two 
waters before cooking. The dried conger is oommonly toasted for a break- 
fast or tea relish. The head, or any thick part of the body, is very goodr 
baked with Teal stuflBng ; the tail part is boiled down into soup, to which 
in the season green peas are added. A strong taste always remains in 
dried or pickled conger, and most prefer it either baked with yeal stuffing, 
or larded with bacon and roasted. If smoked as well as dried, the flarour 
is removed. 

nSH FOB BBEAKFA8T. 

Get some smallish sized haddocks in as fresh a state as possible, carefully- 
clean them without skinning, spit through the eyes and hang up in a cool 
airy place till next morning, or even till the second morning, but not 
longer. When wanted for use skin them, dust with flour, and cook lightly 
on a gridiron over a smokeless fire. Serve in a table napkin, and eat with 
a little bit of salt butter. Whitings are not good this way, they are too soft 
and watery, and are better just skinned and fried in the ordinary way. 

FISB XAOABOin. 

When a turbot or cod has done duty on table once and a small portion iB> 
left, collect it, chop it down small, add twice its own bulk of macaroni well 
boiled, grate some cheese on it, and mix the whole together, put it on a 
dish with a few dabs of butter, and having grated a liberal allowance of 
eheese over the top, brown it well before the fire. This dish can, o£ 
coarse, be made of uncooked fish. 

HBRSIN08. 

Fry, to cook. — When the nets are drawn in great quantities of fry are 
taken also. Gollect these from the beach, wash them in several clean 
waters until quite clean, dry in a napkin, and fry a light brown. 

Kippering. — Split them open and take out the backbone ; wipe them and 
remove the scales first, but be sure no water touches them ; rub them well 
with equal parts of salt, coarse brown sugar, and ground pepper; turn them- 
and rub daily. If for use within a fortnight, leave them in the brine ;. if 
for keeping, drain at the end of a week or four days, according to size, and 
hang up (fiat open) to dry. Brush over once with essence of smoke. 



Bdl them in their shells for about the time it takes to drew a good-sized 
prawn — say about two or three minutes— and then take them out of theiv 
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sheila and remove the head and long ** horns.** Ton will find these latter 
by seizing hold of the eyes and pnlling them. Then chop np the limpet 
into very small bits, and dress it with fried bread cnimbs as a soolloped 
oyster. 

PIKB. 

Wash and wipe the fish thoroughly, then open and clean it, bat do not 
afterwards let water touch it ; clean it from all blood and loose skin, and 
dry it with clean dry cloths ; salt it for three days, boil, and eat it as yon 
would salt fish, with egg-sauce and parsnips, and put into the sauce, just 
before serving, some elder vinegar or some made mustard. 

Again : Scrape o£F the scales, open as near the throat as possible, then 
clean, and stufiP as follows : Grated bread, herbs, anchovies, oysters, suet^ 
salt, pepper, mace, ^ pint of cream, 4 yolks of eggs ; mix altogether over 
the flre till the mass thickens, then put it into the fish, and sew it up ; put 
butter over in little bits, and bake it. Sauce to be made of- gravy, butter, 
and anchovy. 

Another : Having killed your fish, lay him on his side, and with a flat 
blade commence at the tail to saw ofif his skin in strips. When all clean 
on that side, crimp ; then turn over and do the same by the other. Wash 
the fish and put him under a fall, if there be one ; if not^ in the water, and 
pump upon him afterwards. This cutting off the skin is particularly 
necessary in large fish, in whose skins there is apt to be a peculiar 
steroorous taste. If a fish not exceeding 101b., you may boil him as 
you would or should a salmon, t.e., increasing the heat of the water by a 
large addition of salt, by putting in the fish at tip-top boil. If the fish be 
not large, or if it be in slices not exceeding lin. in thickness, about seven 
minutes will do it. Let it drain before the fire for a minute or two, and 
serve up. You may put a pudding or not, as you please. For sauce, 
make a common custard of eggs and milk ; let it thicken. Flour a good 
piece of butter, and stir it in. Flavour with elder-flower vinegar, two-and- 
a-half table-spoonfols to a common boat. Stir all the same way, and don't 
let it boil. If above 101b., it is best to egg, crumb, and bake or roast the 
fish, with pudding and Sussex sauce, t.e., common anchovy sauce mixed 
with stock, to which add chili*vinegar to taste. All the forked bones are 
in the back ; help, therefore, the first day, below the mid-body lines, as far 
as it will go, at all events to ladies. For your bechamel to-morrow you 
have only to break the pieces, and the bones stand out like the teeth of a 
comb and are easily removed. If a good fish, and successfully boiled, it 
should be crisp. 

If the pike or jack be under a pound weight, it should be cooked for 
breakfast in the following fashion : Dry the fish well with a doth, and rub 
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H with floor. Cat it down the back, or make a few incisions crosswise if 
you will: bat prefer it ancnt, as it keeps the joices in. Pat it on a 
gridiron, and keep it raised about Sin. oyer a clear fire, or in a Datch oyen 
before it. Tarn it often, and give it time, according to weight. The Tory 
small jack are termed ^ boneless/* aad are most delioioas. Vinegar and 
lemon jnice, or butter and chopped parsley, will aerre to vary the dish 
according to taste ; onions, batter, and fennel chopped Tory fine is some- 
times introdoced. 

Or take the heads off two small jack, split them np the back, 
and, with about loz. of batter, chopped parsley, and a thought of onion, 
place them together in some paper to keep the fat in, and broil them for 
about a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, the butter being placed 
between the two fish. 

For larger pike the pan is brought into requisition, and then the cook 
should, after cleaning the fish, split it down the back, and cut it into pieces 
of about 6in Then fry them in egg and bread-crumbs until of a light 
brown colour. If all the bones be taken out — and this is done simply 
enough if the two lineal diTisions so plainly marked upon the fish be 
followed with the knife — the flesh may be separated yet smaller and 
filleted, and haying, been steeped in egg and bread-crumbs, rolled np, and 
each piece tied with cotton or thread, and fried to a light brown. In this 
way, they resemble eels closely. Pike may be likewise boiled the same as 
codfish, and serred with horse-radish sauce ; it should be placed upon the 
fire in cold water. The liver and roe should be boiled and serred with the 
fish. 

Again : Open the fish and rub him within with salt and claret wine, saye 
the milt, and a little of the blood and fat ; cut him into three or four pieces, 
and put him in when the water boils ; put in witli him sweet marjoram, 
savory, thyme, or fennel, with a good handful of salt ; boil for half an hour. 
For the sauce take sweet butter, anchovies, horse radish, claret, a little of 
the blood, shallot or garlic, and some lemons sliced ; beat well together and 
Berre, 

FKAWHB. 

They should be thrown alive into boiling water, slightly seasoned with 
salt ; they take about three minutes to do, which can be seen by their 
turning red. They should be drained on a sieve— cane for choice — ^and if 
not salt enough, throw some dry salfc over them. The shop prawns are 
generally spoiled by being boiled too long, and with too much salt. 

FORD FI8H, XDDDT VL4Y0UB OF, TO BBIOTE. 

When the fish is perfectly cleaned of the stomach, Ac, insert a dice of 
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bread — as nearly as possible to fill np the Taoaimi — which remove when 
the fish is cooked. 

ROCK FISH. 

Carefully scale, clean, and cat off the heads and fins, split the fish from 
•end to end, and remove the backbones. Chop up or braise two tomatoes, 
▼ith a little parsley, and a coaple of leaves of a leek ; sprinkle a little salt 
over each piece of fish, lay it in a pie-dish with a small portion of tomato 
palp and a few bread crnmbs, and so continae until the dish is filled, when 
a few bits of butter should bo placed on the top, a double portion of bread 
crumbs dusted over, and the dish be baked until a crisp brown. A little 
water, or, still better, beef gravy if at hand, should be poured into the dish, 
and the skins of the tomatoes, if distributed on the top, will improve the 
appearance when cooked. 

SALMON. 

1. Cooking q/.— Slice two onions into a stewpan, add a pi^ce of butter or 
slice of fat bacon cut small, fry quite light brown, add your salmon cut in 
slices, and a little salt and pepper ; when the fish has been frying for five 
minutes, add a wineglass of water and a glass of any wine, red or white ; 
put on the lid of the pan and let it stew gently for half an hour ; thicken 
the same with a teaspoonf ul of flour made into smooth paste with cold wine 
or water. 

2. Cdtelettes de Saumon a la FiUhustikre, — Slice a grilse into the frying* 
pan in cutlets half an inch thick (or, which is better, split up the back 
and cut into fillets), add sufficient butter, three spoonfuls of French mustard, 
salt, cayenne, a ta''-espoonful of tomato, or Worcestershire, or both, a 
sprig or two of thyme, if procurable ; fry a light brown, and serve in a pan. 

3. Saumon a la Raipaa, — Half-boil sufficient rice to fill any good-sized 
tin vesseL Butter the tin well, and line it with rice. Cut a grilse into 
pieces of an inch or two, and make a layer of these ; pepper and salt it, 
add nutmeg according to taste, a clove or two, or cinnamon; pour on 
milk enough (or cream) to cover the fish, then rice enough to absorb the 
milk or nearly ; another layer of fish treated as before, and so on until the 
tin be filled. Make a fireplace with stones, and bmn wood therein until 
the embers are six or eight inches deep ; make a hollow in the middle and 
set in your tin, raking the embers close up to the edge. It will probably 
take three or four hoars to cook, according to size ; daring which you must 
add milk as you see it getting dry, and be careful the rice does not bom. 
When nearly done, you may brown the top. 

4. Make a fire, split a grilse, char, or any fish you like ; skewer the 
two halves on long sticks lengthwise^ and leave them over the fire when 
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the smoke has subsided, with the other ends sharpened and stack in the- 
ground. 

To kipper, — 1. Mix eqnal parts of salt, ground white pepper, and brown 
sugar — say, two tablespoonfuls of each ; add a small quantity of cayenne. 
Split and wipe (not wash) the fish ; remove the backbone, and rub the 
mixture in well with the hand. Next day, turn it in the pickle that will 
hare formed round it during the night ; turn it eyery tweWe hours. If a^ 
small fish, two nights and a day— if a large one, three nights and two days- 
— in the pickle are enough to preserve it welL Then hang it up in the sun. 
for three or four hours, and it is ready for use. Out it into slices, and fry 
it in buttered writing-paper; A fish 101b. weight will require four large- 
spoonfuls of each ingredient. Pike, trout, or sea-th>ut are excellent done 
in this manner, but do not keep more than ten days or a fortnight. 

2. Select a red fish (that is, one that has been in fresh water at least a 
month), split and wipe him perfectly dean, remoyixig the backbone and 
every particle of blood ; rub in well a mixture of equal quantities of salt, 
brown sugar, and black pepper. Let him lie in the pickle he will make 
from two to three days, according to size, turning each day, and then pressedi 
between two flat stones in some cool place for three days more ; then, should, 
the sun shine, hang him in the open air against a wall, with wooden skewera 
across to keep him flat. Failing the sun, ift. or 5ft. above the fireplace in 
the kitchen will do nearly as well, where it is warm, but not hot. Let him 
remain four days, and each day paint him over with a brush dipped in 
essence of smoke. 

8. Glean the fish, and, after scalding it, mb it with common salt ; let it- 
hang twenty-four hours to drain. Mix well 2oz. of coarse sugar, 2oz. of: 
bay salt, and (according to size of fish) 8oz. or 4oz. of pounded saltpetre.. 
Rub these in well, and hang it .up or put it on a dish for two days ; then, 
rub it 'again with common salt, and in twenty-four hours it will be ready- 
for drying. Hang it in a chimney where wood is always burnt. Keep the 
fish open by placing two small sticks inside. The best way to keep 
salmon for a sea voyage is to put any quantity of salmon in an earthem 
jar, with cayenne and spices to taste ; cover the whole with vinegar, amt 
bake in a moderate oven. By keeping the jar tightly corked, and adding 
fresh vinegar, the pickle will keep for a very long time. 

TopickU, — Take a fine salmon, split it down the back, out it into square 
pieces ; put into a pan (unglazed) a layer of salmon and a layer of salt, 
alternately, until the pan is nearly filled; fill' it up with vinegar, tie it 
down closely with brown paper, put the pan into a saucepan of boiling- 
water up to its rim, let it boil twenty minutes, and in three days it is ready 
lor use. 
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To roost.— Mftka a good fire of dry turf or 8tiokB(oakor ash the best) on 
the gronnd in the shape of a cartwheel (quite ronnd), and when red hot and 
no smoke, take your salmon fresh out of the water, the larger the better ;: 
split him from the nose to his tail, take out the inside, and wipe him withi 
a dry cloth till qnite clean, using no water ; get sticks (arbntns, if pos- 
aihlA), or of osier, about 18in. long, and as thick as your middle finger, 
sharp at both ends ; cut your salmon into pieces, 8in. or lOin. wide, and 
put lengthwise on the sticks, then stick them in the ground all round the 
fire, but not so close as to bum. Have ready a large bowl of salt and 
water and a broom made of the tops of the osier ; as the fish roasts sprinkle 
it with the pickle, turn it occasionally, and io about half an hour, according 
to its size, it will be done. It is delicious hot, better cold, will keep for days^ 
and travel anywhere. 

Keeping of. — 1. Split the fish down the back, rub in salt, then close w^ 
that it may be absorbed. After being left about twelve hours in this way, 
weU smoke over a fire of green wood, if required to be kept long ; other- 
wise, exposure to the sun and air will do. They must be wiped with a we4 
doth in cleaning — not washed. 

2. Salmon may be kept fresh for several days by ** setting it,** that is by 
cutting the fish into slices, and putting into a saucepan of cold water, and 
allow it to come to a simmer ; these slices being then placed in a vessel of 
cold spring water (which must be changed twice daily), will keep fresh for 
some time, and when required for the table can be taken out and cooked. 

BOALLOP. 

1. Cover the fish in its own shell with very fine bread-crumbs,, 
pepper, butter, salt, d;c. ; in fact, in precisely the same manner in which 
oysters are scalloped ; let it then be put in a very hot oven, which is 
indispensable, and when done add a little Worcestershire sauce. 

2. Clear them from the shell ; take off the beards, as also the black 
marks they bear : then cut them into four pieces. Fry some bread-crumbs 
with butter, pepper, and salt, to a light brown colour. Then throw in your 
scallops, and fry altogether for about tl^ree minutes and a half, taking care 
to shake the frying-pan all the time. Last of all, press them tight into 
shells or a dish, and brown them with a salamander. 

3. Clean and wash the scallops well, removing all the beard; take a 
quantity of stale bread-crumbs, grated and rubbed through a colander, and 
mix with it a little pepper and salt ; cowr the bottom of a dish with a layer 
of the bread-crumbs about ^in. thick ; on this lay the scallops, and cover 
them with more crumbs ; pn the top of this place some butter cut into 
small pieces. Bake in a moderate oven for twenty or thirty minutes, and. 
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finish by hrownisg before the fire in a Datch or American oven. They 
Teqnire plenty of batter. 

Scallops 6rownedL^ Wash the shells, mb them dry before being opened ; 
put them into a saucepan, close covered, withont water, ontil the shells 
open. Strain the liquor, take o£P the skirts (outer edge), leave on the 
Yed and black tongues; wash them in the strained liquor, freed from 
sand ; butter the shells well, lay in as many scallops and crumbs of grated 
bread, with small pieces of butter, white pepper, mace, nutmeg, some of 
the liquor, the whole well covered with grated bread-crumbs as the shells 
will hold. Cook them in a Dutch oven until quite browned. 

Scallops stewed, — Open, and separate the liquor from them, then wash 
them from the grit, strain the liquor, and put to the scallops a little mace, 
nutmeg, lemon peel, and a few white peppers. Simmer them very gently, 
and add a gill of cream, a little butter, and a little flour. 

SKATB. 

Crimping of, — ^The fish is skinned, and then the flesh is cut o£f in slices 
about 2in. wide, sf ter which it is soaked in salt and water for twenty-four 
hours, when it is fit for the cook. 

SPBATI. 

Stewing, — ^Wash and dry the fish, and lay them level in a stewpan 
Between each layer put three peppercorns, and as many allspice, with 
41 few grains of salt Barely cover them with vinegar, and stew one hour 
over a slow fire, but they must not boiL A bay leaf or two may be added. 

TBNCH. 

Split your tench from head to tall, fry him gently a light brown colour fai 
'butter, take a spoonful of lobeter, shrimp, or anchovy sauce, make it hot 
in melted butter, and serve up as hot as possible. 

Muddg flavour in. — When the fish is dead it becomes firm, the colour 
changes to purple, and the slime sets, and is easily scraped or wiped off. The 
fish must be scaled and cleaned in the usual way, but washed after being 
opened as little as possible. They should then be put into a deep dish and 
marinaded for some hours in vinegar, pepper, salt, thyme, bay-leaves, and 
nutmeg, and either boiled or fried. 

TBOUT. 

CboHii^.-— Take a trout not less^than lib. in weight, split it down the 
*back, clean it, and let it com slightly for twelve hours. Knock out the 
iop and bottom of any old barrel, and at one e;id, some 6in. from the rim 
make a rack by nailing slats across, su£Bciently close to one another 
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to proYont the fish from alipping through. Get some chips of maple, 
beech, or oak, (maple are the best), place them on a grating or gridiron, 
and set them alight. Over your fire, in such a way as to make it form a 
sort of chimney for the smoke, place the barrel, and, having thoroughly 
wiped your .fish, lay it on the rack, Qovering the top of the cask with a 
coarse cloth. Let it smoke for two hours, taking care that there is always 
sufficient fire (it does not require much) to cpok as well as smoke it. A 
small hole must be cut at the bottom of the barrel to give a draught. 
Done in this manner, the common brook trout are superior to any kippered 
salmon — fresh, juicy, and just sufficiently smoked to make them palatable. 

WHITINGS. 

1. When newly caught skin the fish and sprinkle over with a little 
salt ; hang them up all night, and when wanted do them on the gridiron 
over a clear fire. 

2. Leave the skin on and the trail in ; dust them well with flour and 
cook them on the gridiron ; use no butter or grease whatever. 

3. Skin them, wipe them dry, and toast them before the fire. 

4. The fish are skinned, boned, rolled in bread-crumbs and white of 
eggs, then fried in a pan covered over in dripping. They come to table 
crisped and brown. 

MARKETING. 

BEEF, TO CHOOSE. 

Good OJL beef has an open grain, and yields easily to the pressure of the 
finger ; it is smooth and juicy, of a rich carnation colour in the lean, and 
the fat is of a fine cream colour ; rich without being oily, firm without 
being hard. It is small in the bone, and full in the flesh. 

MUTTON. 

In choosing mutton select that which is a of a rich red colour, close in 
the grain, and of a silky texture, juicy and lively in appearance, and 
whitish in the fat, but not shiny and tallowy. The flesh should pinch 
tender, and rise again when indented. 

LAMB. 

Observe the neck vein in the fore quarter, which should be of an azure 
blue to denote quality and sweetness. The ^esh should be light-coloured 
and juicy, the fat white and rich, the bones thin and small. Lamb should 
be dressed while perfectly fresh, or the flavour will be destroyed. 

YENIBON. 

Pass a knife along the bones of the haunches and shoulders ; if it smell 
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sweet the meat is new and good ; if tainted, the fleshy parts of the sides 
will look discoloored, and the darker in proportion to its staleness. The 
cleft of tiie hoof^ of yonng yenison are close and smooth. The bock yenison 
is in full season from May till AIlhallowB ; the doe from Michaelmas to 
December or January. 

TEAL. 

The lean of good, well-fed Teal is white, smooth, and jaicy ; the fat is 
white, firm, and abondant. The flesh of a bnll-calf is firmer and of « 
deeper colour than that of a cow calf, and the fat is harder; they are 
equally good for eating if yonng and well fed. It is easy to tell whether 
Teal be newly killed or stale, by its general appearance, as the colour 
changes quickly, particularly under the kidneys and the flaps of the breast. 
The flesh of stale-killed Teal feels moist and clammy, the joints flabby and 
pliable, and It has a faint musty smell. 

POBK.' 

If young and well-fed the lean is easily broken between the fingers, and 
the skin indented if nipped with the nail ; the fat is white and waxy, and 
the rind thin and clean. Stale-killed pork is easily detected by the skin 
looking dark on the top, and chunmy between the creases of the legs and 
shoulders, and by its strong-tainted smelL Pork is in season from August 
till March. 

HAM AMD BACON. 

Run a knife along the bone of a ham ; if it come out clean, and haTO a 
saToury flaTour, the ham is good ; if smeared and dulled, it is spoiled either 
by taint or rust. Hocks and gammons of bacon may be proTcd in the same 
way. Qood bacon is red in the lean, and the fat is white, firm and pulpy ; 
the rind is fine and thin. If it be sheathed with yellow, it is rusty and 
unfit for use. 

POULTBT. 

In selecting poultry choose those that are full grown, but not old. When 
young and fresh killed the eyes are full and bright, the joints neither stiff 
nor fiabby ; the skin thin and tender, so that it may be easily torn with a 
pin; the breast bone is pliable, yielding easily to pressure. Fowls, if 
young, liaTC a hard, close Tent, and the legs and comb are smooth. A 
goose, if young, has but few hairs, a yellow bill, and is limber-footed. 
Ducks, when fat, are hard and thick on the belly ; if young and good they 
are limber-footed. 

EGOS. 

Put your tongue to the larger end, if it feel warm the egg is fresh ; or 
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pat the egg into a pan of cold water, if perfectly fresh it will sink imme- 
diately, and 80 in proportion to its freshness. A rotten egg will float on 
the top of the water. 

BDTIEB. 

The only way to try batter is by the smell and taste ; never trast to its 
external appearance. Do not bay that which is speckled with pinky spots, 
nor that which has a milky appearance. Sach hotter has not been well 
washed from the batter-milk, and will quickly tarn soar or lose its flayoar. 

FISH. 

The best are thick and firm. When fresh they have stiff fins, bright 
scales, red gills, and eyes fall and bright. Freshness is best indicated by 
the smell. In proportion to the time they have been oat of the water are 
they soft and flabby, the fin pliable, the scales dim, the gills dark, and the 
eyes sunken. Cod, turbot, Ac, should be firm, white, clear, and trans- 
parent. Salmon, mackerel, herrings, &o., are chosen by their brightness 
and brilliancy of colour. Shellfish, such as lobsters and crabs, can only be 
chosen by the smell, and by opening them at the joint to discover whether 
or not they are well filled, for thoy sometimes feel heavy through being 
charged with water. If a lobster be fresh, the tail will be stiiT, and spring 
back sharply if pulled up. A cock lobster may be known by the narrow- 
ness of the bock part of his tail and the stiffness of the two uppermost fins 
within it, while those of the hen are soft, and the back of her tail is 
broader. 

MEATS. 

BADGER BAOON. 

When nicely saved and smoked there is nothing more delicious, and it 
imparts to cabbage or greens boiled with it a rich and tender flavour. The 
flitches and cheeks are the best parts, and pepper and sugar should be used 
more freely than salt or saltpetre. A nicely roasted tender hare, with a 
bit of this baoon, is good. 

BEEF, SPIOED. 

1. Rub ^Ib. saltpetre and a little brown sugar on the beef ; the following 
day season it with ^Ib. of bay-salt, loz. black pepper, 1 oz. allspice. Let 
the beef lie in pickle fourteen days, turning it every day, adding a little 
common salt three times per week ; then wash it, and put it into a glazed 
earthen pipkin, deep enough to cover it. Lay beef suet under it; add 1 
pint of water, cover the top with paste, and then paper, or with a plate 
instead of paste. Bake seven hours in an oven ; pour off the liquor, but 
do not out till cold. Will keep three months. 
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2. Got a fat round of beef (take out the bono), and rub it well with 
saltpetre and coarse sugar; let it remain in the seasoning forty-eight 
hours, and then add to it salt, pepper, cloves, Jamaica pepper, and mace, all 
of which must be well pounded. Keep it in this seasoning eighteen days, 
turning it and rubbing it with the liquor which drains from it, every day, 
then put a piece of suet where the bone was, and bind it up tightly with 
broad tape, lay it in a deep puncheon with butter and suet shreds over it, 
cover it with a thick paste made with coarse flour, and bake it seven hours. 
Then, and whilst it is hot, remove the crust, drain off the liquor, and, when 
cold, unbind the meat. Before putting on the paste, put a small quantity 
of water into the puncheon. Beef thus prepared will keep good for six 
months. Spice required for a round of 401b. weight : 5oz. saltpetre, 4oz. 
cloves, 4oz. Jamaica pepper, 3oz. black pepper, 6dr. mace, 2lb. common 
salt, and lib. coarse sugar. All the above to be well pounded and mixed 
together. 

TO DEVIL. 

1. Fill a basin (large enough to admit the bottom of a soup-plate), with 
boiling water till the water touches the plate. When the plate becomes 
quite hot put into it loz. of butter, and when it is melted add 8 spoonfuls 
of mustard, stir it up together, add 1 teaspoonful of lemon juice, 1 table- 
spoonful of Harvey sauce, some cayenne and black pepper, and a little salt ; 
stir it well together, and pour it over grilled bones. 

2. Take a cooked leg of turkey or large fowl, cut it all over to the bone, 
pepper and salt it well, using both black pepper and cayenne, then get some 
made mustard, mix it with about one-third its quantity of wheaten flour, 
and plaster your chicken^s or turkey's leg over with the mixture as thick 
as it will stick, working it well into the gashes you have made. When 
this is done, put it on a gridiron (never mind the sauce and butter) on a 
clear fire ; serve hot. 

8. Broil gently the fowl's legs, which done, having previously mixed the 
following ingredients — viz., a saltspoonful of salt, half that quantity (or 
more according to taste) of cayenne pepper, a mustard spoonful of mustard, 
loz. of butter, and a teaspoonful of Worcester sauce, put it over the legs, 
and place them before the fire a minute before serving. 

4. Take the legs and gizzard of a cold roast chicken, score them well ; 
take a teaspoonful of prepared mustard and the liver ; pound both well 
together, add black and cayenne pepper and salt, and mix well ; then add a few 
drops of anchovy sauce ; mingle all these well together with best oil to the 
consistency of a custard ; then run the mixture into the scores and broil in 
oil. If too dry after serving, add a little oil and Worcester sauce mixed. The 
art is the mixing and not allowing the mixture to escape from the scores. 
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(L Ifis two good mnstard-spooiifiilB of mnsUxd, a nttspoonfal of common 
peppor, a teaapoonfiil oi Harroy's sance^ three teaspoonfiils of mushroom 
ketohnp^ a teaspoonfnl of Woweaier aaooe; mix all well together, and 
haTing made a quantity of moisiona in the leg of the torkey, fowl, pheasant^ 
or ahank end of a leg of mutton (perhaps the best of all), steep it as well 
as yon can in the mixture, put it dose before the fire for ten minutes, 
snd send to table in the same dish. A small quantity of chutnee is a good 
addition. 

6. Score the legs of a chicken down and across with a knife about three 
times pretty deeply, say almost to the bone; then get some best mustard, 
and a saltspoonful of cayenne pepper, and mix them together, so as to form 
a fluid about the consistency of good cream. Dip the legs well in thia 
mixture, taking care that it fills up the incisions preYiously made, and 
when taken out "dust " them fairly with white pepper; next put them on 
a gridiron, over a slow but clear fire, and turn them in order that they 
be well wanned through. This done, place them for a few minutes in 
front of the fire, with three or four pieces of butter on each, about the size 
of a walnut, when the butter is melted, and has found its way into the 
nioks, in which it should be at first placed, dash a taUespoonful of mush- 
room ketchups or of Lea and Perrin's sauce, oyer the lot, and ** serre hot** 

7. Take the legs of poultry (turkey's are best) and cut nicks in them, 
not piercing right through the meat, but so as to make little troughs for 
the sauce to lie in them. Take mixed mustard, black pepper, cayemie, 
and salt, and work all well together on a plate, with some butter. When 
well mixed, add Harvey, Worcester, chutnee* King of Oude, anchovy — ia 
fact, a little out of every bottle you can lay your hands on, taking care 
that no flavour shall preponderate— work all up with the mustard, &c^ and 
insinuate the mixture into the troughs before mentioned, dosing them up 
as well as you can. Then place the legs in the oven, troughs upwards, and 
let them remain until heated through. Should the mixture be too thin, 
thicken with some potted meat Flour takes away the flavour of the 
sauces ; a small quantity of currant jelly worked up with the sauce is an 
improvement. If you have the liver of the bird, work that up with the 
mustard, and it will thicken the mixture. Avoid flour of mustard, as i^ 
imparts a bitter flavour. 

OOLD EZTBAOI QV VUOOL 

Take ^Ib. of beef free from fat, or the same weight of fowl's flesh 
recently killedi chop very fine and mix well with 1 pint of distilled water, 
to which 4 drops of hydrochloric acid and ^z. of common salt have been 
added. Let it stand for an hour, and then throw it upon a fine hair sieve 
or piece of calico, and allow the liquid to drain off without pressure. The 

I 
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first portion of the liquid is generally turbid, and must be returned to the 
sieve until it runs clear. When aU is drained pour a ^ pint of pure water 
gently in small quantities at a time upon the residual minced flesh and 
allow to run into the liquid preyipusly collected. This is capital fot 
inyalids, and superior to beef tea. 

' CDRRT. 

As a rule a knife is never employed when one is eating a curry, as it is 
always so thoroughly cooked that a fork and spoon only are needed. But 
the time occupied in cooking of course varies according to the meat used. 
Take veal, for instance, say 41b. of the lean part of the breast of veal (to 
avoid much fat). Gut this all up into small pieces, and put them into a 
saucepan with loz. of sweet butter, two large tablespoonfuls of curry 
powder, two large onions cut very fine, four or five small cloves of garlic 
chopped up finely, and some nice streaky bacon cut up into small thin 
slices. Stir aU up together and put it on a gentle fire, covering the sauce- 
pan, and only uncovering it to stir it, which should be done very frequently. 
The heat speedily draws out the juices of the meat, forming sufficient 
gravy to prevent burning. After a while the saucepan is drawn almost off 
the fire, so as to keep the contents at a gentle simmer only, and it continues 
at this until the gravy is pretty well dried up, when a large-sized breakfast 
cupful of fresh milk is added (gradually, so as not to cool it down too 
much), and salt to taste. The saucepan is again placed on the fire for a 
few moments, to bring it rapidly to the boil, then drawn back and keep once 
more gently simmering until quite done, stirring very frequently. It 
should occupy three to four hours in cooking, and never be *^ galloped." 
When served up to table it ought to be as hot as possible, but all the fat 
must be previously skimmed off. It is well to remember that this '* curry 
fat " is far better than butter for frying fish with. Half an hour or more 
before the curry is required on table begin to cook the rice. Fine Patna 
or Carolina is the best, of which take one measure, putting three such 
measures of water, and boll rapidly, but never on any consideration stir or 
shake it up. When it is perceived that water no longer shows on the rice 
draw the saucepan on to the hob, and give a little time for the rice to dry, 
which it soon does, when it will all turn out beautifully cooked and each 
grain separate. This is the only proper mode of cooking rice. In serving 
up, the curry should be in one (covered) side dish, the rice in another, and 
both quite hot. 

Again: Put about a quarter of a pound of fre^i butter into a 
frying-pan to melt. Take a small plateful of onions, chopped very fine, 
and put them into the frying-pan with only the butter. Then take the 
meat, ichickeD, or anything oIm yon intend for the onrry, and chop into 
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small pieces. Take off the frying-pan and add half a teaoapfal of cold 
water, a little salt, and two tableRpoonsfal of curry paste, half a tea- 
spoonful of good cayenne pepper, half a teaspoonful of pounded ginger. 
Let all the ingredients simmer until quite tender, and then add a good cup 
of sweet cream, and afterwards the piece of a lemon, and send to table hot. 

deer's head, to (X>0K. 
Knock off the antlers, and, having first made ready a good lot of hot 
wood ashes by means of a fire, scrape part back ; place the head on the 
hot ground, then cover it over well with the ashes, thick enough to bake ; 
protect from the wind by a wall of sods to windward, if necessary, and 
add more fuel on the top if required. When it is taken out, in an hour or 
so, according to heat, the skin peels off, and you have the most.deliciously- 
baked head. 

HAMS AND BAOON. 

Cooking ham, — Boil the ham or hock a quarter of an hour each pound ; 
then put it in an oven and bake it another quarter of an hour to the same 
weight. 

Curing of, — 1. Rub every ham over with 4oz. of saltpetre. The next 
day put of bay salt, common salt, and coarse brown sugar each ^Ib. into 
1 quart of stale strong beer ; boil this together, and pour it boiling over 
the ham, Let it lie for a fortnight in this pickle, rubbing it well, and 
taming it twice a day. Smoke it afterwards for a fortnight over a wood 
fire, taking care that the wood is neither pine, fir, nor deal. 

2. Take eight pounds of salt, 12oz. of sal prunella, 602s. of bay salt 
61b. of moist sugar, 20 quarts of water, boil together and pour hot over the 
bacon. The bacon must be turned every other day, and the liquid laded 
over it for a month. Then dry it as you would any other bacon. 

3. Take four gallons of water, l^lb. of good moist sugar, ^Ib. of common 
treacle (not syrup), 2oz. of saltpetre, and 41b of bay and 41b. of common 
salt. Boil these together until you have skimmed off all that appears on 
the surface. Four out into a clean vessel to cool. Put your meat into 
water for five minutes, wipe it dry, put it into the pan, and cover it. 
Turn the meat occasionally. Whenever any is intended to be kept in the 
pickle a considerable time, it will be necessary once in two months to boil 
the pickle over again, clearing off the scum that rises, then adding 2 oz, of 
sugar and 8oz. of common salt. This pickle will keep good, if the rules 
are attended to, twelve months. Observe when you take the meat out of 
pickle to wipe it very dry. Put into proper bags, which secure at top from 
flies, and hang them in a dry, warm (not hot) kitchen. Small pieces of 
meat may be dressed after three days* soaking. To smoke get live ember 

I 2 
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fRnn woody no eool amongBt tbem : ooror these with oak or efan nwihul^ 
and eiupeiid your heme or beef, not too near the thickeet of the miokey jnsfe 
abore it Smoke to your twrte two, foor, or six boon; this before yoa 
hang np in yonr hiteben. 

4. Oommon lalt^ 71b. ; laltpetre, lOoz. ; treacle, lib.; eold water, B 
qnarti. Stir together cold, and when the salt, Ac^ is dissolyed pat in the 
meat, which requires no prerionsmbbhig. When bacon is thns cnied, each 
flitch shooid be once divided, the pieces laid npon each other in the tdbf 
and, tm the spaces at the sides can be filled np with tongues or pieces of 
pork and beef, no great quantity of pickle will be lequixed. Bacon and 
hams should be left in fhe tub about three weeks; tongues, &e^ about 
twelre days or longer ; the former should be dramed, wiped dry, and hung 
in a dry room, the latter kept in the pickle until required for cooking f 
tongues will not receiTO the least harm if they are left in the tub for threa 
months* 

For a ham of 16ib. or 181b^ take lib. bay salt^ fib. sugar, Joz. saltpetre, 
loz. allspice, loz. coriander seed ; bruise the spices, and put them along- 
with the salt and sugar into a frying pan, and when hot^ rub the ingredient» 
well into the ham, and turn and baste it erery day for a month, when hang' 
in the kitchen to dry. Smoke to taste. 

Keeping of, — ^Bacon, to keep well and sweety takes time and care. In a 
peat country, it may be hung up in the kitchen chimney of a farmer for 
some time ; it is better hung up in a nice dry kitchen, till fit to pack in 
chaff for the summer. Almost everything depends on the food the pig is 
fattened on. Barley-meal is the very best, and the last three weeks give 
him nothing but kiln-dried oats and a little milk. He should also in th» 
beginning hare a handful of salt every day in his mess, and let him have- 
age before patting up. 

To tmoke, — 1. If you have a comer wall in your outbuildings which will 
not matter if blackened a little, the plan is easy. You want 180 to 200 
bricks, a tierce cask or deep box, a barrowful of soft clay, and two sacks of 
dry oak sawdust. From the walls, build on the surface, and with loose 
bricks, the two sides of a chimney according to the size of the box or cask 
5ft. or more in height, leaving on the side whence you can get the best 
draught a fire hole, by means of a bit of old iron or an oak lintel ; then 
take the cask or box, without a lid, turn it over, bore in the bottom half a 
dozen holes, about l^in. in size or so, for draught ; suspend by means of 
these holes, and small sticks across, your hams, fresh from pickle, and, if 
you like it smoked, bacon cut into strips, and drawn up between the hams- 
so as not to prevent a free current between, and place the cask or box on 
the chimney, daying up the interstices. Make a smouldering fire, without 
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flame, with a lot of dry Bawdmit and a few hot oinden, with bellowB ; after a 
large snrface of red is produced, coyer it up with a few handfnlB of sawdiut| 
and it will want no attendance for an hour if the draught la good. By threo 
days' smoking the hams in this manner (that is from early nioming to lata 
at night) they will acquire a flaTour strong enough for any one's taste. 

2. To smoke hams in a priyate family you must have one of the old* 
fashioned wide hriok-hearth fireplaces, which have a recess and no grateii 
Hang up your hacon or hams on each side, net touching the brick wall; 
keep a smoking smouldering " oak dust ** (sawdust from sawn oak), burning 
but not blazing, until you find your hams sufficiently dry and smoked for 
use or keeping. 

8. Wash the bacon or hams with pyroligneous acid, which may be bought 
at any wholesale druggist's ; it will impart the smoked fiayour to them i 
and has the great adyantage of keeping the flies from any meat^ and muioh 
preventing taint in hot or thxmdery weather. 

4. After the hams are salted, wash them, and hang them up to dry in a 
kitchen or any dry place for about ten days or a fortnight ; then take them 
down and steep them in nearly boiling water for three or four minutes, 
until the skin is soft; then scrape the skin side with a knife, wipe the 
hams, and hang up until they get dry ; then put them in the smoke house, 
which may be made of any place that is smoke-tight, hanging them so that 
they do not touch each other or the walls. Make up a good fire of coal ox 
coke in a stoye that will warm them just enough to make the fat soft — ^not 
run ; then get a little straw and put on the g^und, and coyer with about 
6in. or Sin. of pine or elm sawdust, which light and allow to smoulder for 
about twelye or fourteen hours, when the hams ought to be done a rich 
brown colour, and be fit when thoroughly cool to put away for keeping. 

5. Three or four months after the salting, hang the bacon or hams in any 
small outhouse which it is possible to make tolerably smoke-tight. Twice 
a day place a shoyelful of liye coal on the floor, and on that put a shoyelfol 
of oak sawdust, and a handful of juniper berries, leaying all to smoulder 
together, and make the place air-tight. There should be enough smoke to 
densely fill the building. The process must be carried on daily for soma 
three weeks. In case of no outhouse being conyenient, an inyerted barrel 
large enough to hang the bacon, &c., on rods placed across the inside, 
atanding on the ground, will do equally welL The fire should bum slowly, 
and, therefore, should be simply placed on the ground. 

Hoppers in, — 1. By adopting the American method of sewing hama 
in tight canyas when thoroughly dry, and by then giying them a good 
whitewashing, there is no trouble with hoppers or anything else in the 
ahapo of yennin. 
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' 2. Mix gronnd white pep^r with salt and other ingredients for saving 
hams ; aboat loz. of pepper to a ham of 201b. 

3. The hams shonld be inclosed in a bag of strong unbleached calico, the 
neck closely tied, and suspended to a hook. 

4. Keep your hams in a chest full of well-dried bran ; before hanging 
them to dry, loosen the skin all round the knnckle ; fill the bag with whole 
pepper and spice ; tie it up closely. Before packing them away, rub over 
with ground peppdr, and occasionally open your chest to see if the bran 
keeps dry, 

BABB, TO FBEPABB FOB BOASTING. 

Scald it, as you do a young pig, first wetting the fur, and then sprinkling 
it over (especially about the head) with powdered resin ; then put it in 
Scalding water till you find the fur part freely from the skin. The white 
mountain hare, if in good condition, is the best roast. The hare should be 
stuffed with a pudding of bread and oysters, a little thyme, pepper, salt« 
|)arsley, &c. If basted with the juice of the oysters, and a little butter 
mixed through it, it is most delicious. 

KEEPING MEAT IN HOT WEATHEB. 

Procure purified pyroligneous acid from the druggist, and brush the 
meat lightly over the surface with a feather. Treat hams and hocks in the 
flame way, but with the impure acid, and it will improve the flavour and 
soundness of the meat. 

MOCK BBAWN. 

Take the upper part (not the chap part) of one pig's head, and the ears and 
the feet of two ; sprinkle them with a small quantity of saltpetre and salt 
lor three days, then boil them very tender, till every bone will slip out. 
Pick the bones carefully out, cut the meat in small pieces, put it in a 
tin mould with a hole at the bottom (over which must be placed a circular 
piece of tin the same size as the bottom of the mould), to let the liquid . 
drain from it, and to push it out again ; it must also have a lid which can 
slide down, with a heavy weight (about 261b.) placed upon it. Let it. 
remain in thiis mould two days. The appearance of the brawn is much 
improved by the following : After having stood two days, place it in a 
mould a size larger than the first (about din. wider), taking care to place it. 
in the centre. Take 2 cowheels and :i^lb. of gelatine, and boil them in 3- 
quarts of water till reduced to 1 ; pour this jelly round the brawn till the 
mould is quite filled up. The whole must stand two days before it will be 
fit for use. If the brawn is to be pickled, it must be placed in the 
following : 2 gallons of water, 1 handful of malt, I handf ql salt ; boil ond{ 
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hour ; -when quite cold, pat in the btatnu This pickle nliuit be ronewe<l 
once a fortnight. 

UDTION HAMS^ TO ODBB. 

1. Take |lb. bay' salt, ^Ib. brown sugar, loz. black peppercorns, loz* 
allspice, loz. coriander seeds, :|oz. saltpetre; braise the spices and puir 
them along with the salt and sugar into a frying-pan, and when hot rub 
the ingredients well into the mutton, and turn and baste it every day for 
three weeks, when hang in the kitchen to dry. If smoked with Wood it 
will be still better. Peat gives a most disagreeable flavour. The 
mutton should be three or four days old before dressing, in order to make 
the ham eat tender. ' • 

2. Procure a plump leg of mutton, wipe it dry, and then put it into 
the following pickle ; Three gallons of soft water, lib. coarse sugar, 2oz. 
saltpetre, 3ib. common salt. Boil the above together, remove the scum as 
H rises, and immerse the meat when cold. 

d« Out a hind quarter of mutton into the shape of a ham, let it 
hang two or three days. Mix ^Ib. bay salt, 2oz. saltpetre, ^Ib common salt, 
ilb. coarse brown sugar, all well pounded together, make them quite hot 
over the flre, then rub the compound weU into the meat; turn it every 
day ; after four days add 2oz. more of common salt. Let it lie in the brin^ 
twelve days, turning and basting it every day ; then take it out, dry it, and 
hang it in wood smoke for one week. 

4. A ^Ib. of saltpetre to ^Ib. of raw brown sugar ; make them very hot 
and rub into legs of mutton over night. Next morning salt them with 
common salt. Let the mutton lay about a week, move it over, and rub in 
fresh salt, and let it remain another week in pickle. Then hang it up to 
dry. When dry keep it in canvas bags to prevent being fly-eaten. Bo' not' 
let the leg of mutton lie in the wet brine, but place something under to' 
raise them from the wet or dropping that will fall from them. 

PBPPEB POT. 

1. Procure from British Guiana some [cassarip, and get from the same 
place a " buck- pot" — an earthen pot made by the Arrawak Indians and 
easily procured in Demerara. A dozen bottles of cassarip would last a 
long time. To make pepper pot put into the buck-pot some, of the 
cassarip with a little water, and add fish, flesh, or fowl (cooked) ; let it 
simmer over a fire, and- serve it up hot in the pot. Add to this any 
remains of dishes on the dinner table, whether fish, flesh, fowl, or. evea 
vegetables (not green), and cover it up. Next day add a little more 
casaarip, warm it up, and so on. 
. 2, To 3 quarts of ^water pat vegetables according to the seaeion ^ . in 
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fmnmer, peu, Idttnee snd fpiiiaeh; In winter, earroti, tsnips, celery; 
And onions in both. Ont small and atew 21b. of neok of mutton^ or a fowl, 
and lib. of pickled pork, with the vegatablea till quite tender. On first 
boiling, skim. Half-aa-honr before serving add a lobster or erab, cleared 
from the shell; season with salt and cayenne. A small quantity of rice 
ahonld be pnt In with the meat Shonld any fat rise skhn Tcry nicely^ 
and thicken with a little flonr. Pepper pot may be made of Tariona 
things ; it is imderstood to be a Jnst miztnre of fish, flesh, fowl, Tegetables, 
and pnlse. 

The pickle : One gallon of water, 21b. salt, fib. brown sugar, ^Ib. salt- 
petre Ivnised. Let it boil five minutes, and pour it boiling hot upon the 
meat. Into this pickle put one or both eye pieces, the feet, ears, tongue* 
and a piece of the belly part of the pig (this last TCiy essential) with some 
of the sword, for a week. Then boil the different parts till tender, 
allowing the feet most time. When taken out remove all the bones; 
season the meat with pepper, a little mace, cayenne, and salt if necessary. 
Then place the sword parts round the outer part of the inside of your 
brawn tin, and fill the tin with the meat, pressing it down with a heavy 
weight. The meat should be boiled yery tender, almost till a straw would 
go through it. 

FOBS, &0^ TO PICSUB. 

To 4t gallons of water put IJlb. of moist sugar, 21b. of bay salt, 2oz. of 
ialtpetrCy 41b. of common salt ; let it boil, taking oS the scum as it rises 
nntil quite clear. Take the liquor oS the fire, and let it stand until quite 
eold. Put the meat into the tub you intend to keep it in, and pour the 
liquor oyer it till it is quite coyered. Meat will keep for three months 
if sunk in the pickle. 

B1BBIT8. 

There is a plan of cooking them followed in Spain. A stewpan or 
earthenware pipkin is taken, haying a tightly-fitting coyer, and of su£9dent 
siae to hold a couple of rabbits when cut up into small pieces ; also four 
moderate-sized Spanish onions in thin slices. A layer of sliced onion Is 
placed on the bottom of the pan; on it a layer of the pieces of rabbit, 
preyfously seasoned with salt, pepper, and whateyer other seasoning may 
be desired. This is coyered with a second layer of onion, then rabbit ; and 
so oii| alternately, until the whole of the rabbit is used up. A few thin 
slices of raw bacon or ham are put oyer the last layer of rabbit ; and all 
the remaining pieces of onion are placed on the top. The coyer is then 
pnt on, and the whole stewed at a moderate heat for two hours. A slack 
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OffiB, a hot pUtte, or hot hoarth aiiswen ftdmirably, It is naedleM to u^ 
thftt^ as no water may be added, if the pan U placed orer the fire, the meat 
to homed and spoiled. At the end of two hoars let it be tamed ont into a 
dish, and served np immediately. BnglUih onions answer Tory weU ; and, 
ahonld the gravy (of whioh a large quantity is prodnced) bo required to be 
slightly thickened, a teaspoonf nl of floor shoald be added to the seasoning, 
whioh is mbbed over the pieces of rabbit. 

Babhitf CbUl— Joint yoor [meat^ beat up an egg or two, as yon reqolre, 
with a little grated nntmeg, pepper, and salt, some parsley, minced fine, 
and some bread orombs; dip the meat into the batter, sprinkle with cmmbe, 
have ready some sweet beef dripping hot in a pan, and fry the meat a 
light brown; thicken a little gravy with floor, put a large spoonful of 
ketchup to it, lay the fry in a hot dish, pour the gravy round it (not over 
it), and serve hot ; garnish with lemon and toast* 

BAUBA6B8. 

Three and a half pounds of lean pork, free from sinews, to be chopped 
first ; then add and chop 2ilb. of fat When it is smooth add 6 teaspoon* 
f uls of salt, half a teaspoonf nl of common pepper, quarter of a teaspoonf nl 
of cayenne pepper, and 12 doves. When quite smooth fill the skins. 

SP0BTSKAN*8 DISH, A. 

First fry some slices of bacon ; take out the bacon, and leave a little fat ; 
the pan must be very hot. Now put in a veal cutlet, turn it quickly, and 
fry it a bright brown colour on either side. When done, put it on a very 
hot dish ; flour the pan, and let it become of a light brown. Take a basin, 
put a dessert-spoonful of flour, a salt-spoonful of salt, some cayenne pepper» 
a salt-spoonful of white pepper ; squeeze the juice of half a lemon and soma 
peel shred fine, add half a pint of raw milk, and stir it all together. Pour 
this (previously prepared) on the brown flour in the pan, stir it briskly, and 
let it boil about two minutes ; should it be too thick, add a little more milk* 
Pour this upon the cutlet, and serve. 

VBNIHON PA8TT. 

A modem pasty is made of what does not roast well, as the neck, the 
breast^ or shoulder. The breast makes a good pasty : Out it into little 
chops, trimming off aU the bone and skin ; make some good gravy from 
the bones and other trimmings ; place fat and lean pieces of the meat 
together, or, if very lean, place thin slices from the flrm fat of a leg or a 
neck of mutton along with each piece ; season the meat with black pepper, 
salt, pounded mace, and allspice ; place it in a dish, and put in the drawn 
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gravy, » qnarter pint of claret or port, a -wineglass of esobaldt yinegar, and/ 
if liked, a conple of onions, very finely shred ; cover the dish, with a thick 
orost. Before the pasty is served, if the meat be lean, more sanca, made 
of a little wine, gravy, mixed spices, and the juice of a lemon, may be pat 
in hot. An hour and a half in a moderate oven is folly sufficient for baking 
an ordinary-sized pasty ; an honr will do for a small one. Some oooka 
marinade the meat in the wine and other seasonings for a night, or for 
some hours previons to baking. This, no doubt, imbues the venison with 
the flavour of the seasonings, but at the same time drains off the juices,* 
and hurts the natural flavour of the meat. 

SOUPS. 

CARBOT SOUP. 

Take one turnip, two or three onions and 12 carrots ; boil them in 3 
quarts of stock till quite tender, then < rub them through a hair sieve ; 
season with pepper-corns and salt, if necessary, and thicken with flour 
.and butter ; add a little cream at the last. 

OOOKIE LEEKIE. 

Stew a large fowl, a marrow-bone broken, 31b. of beef cut info' 
pieces, in 3 pints of water, with the white ends of 3 dozen fine leeks,, 
unt^l tender and well flavoured. Before serving add ^Ib. of prunes. Dish 
without the beef and marrow-bone. 

COD OB UNO SOUP. 

Take a large, very fresh cod or ling, the tail half to be fried brown ; put 
down the other half to boil, with four or five onions, some celery, and^ 
as much water as will be sufficient to make a good tureen of soup, allowing 
for some to boil away ; when all the substance of the fish is extracted, strain 
i:^, and add some celery and carrots that have been first boiled in water,' 
some cayenne pepper, a teacup of ketchup, some mace, and three or four 
cloves ; let all boil about half an hour. 

GOUBD 80UP. 

Take 2lh. of gourd peeled and cut into dice about lin. square ; put it iQto 
your pan with doz. of salt butter or fat, 2 teaspoonfuls of salt, the same of 
0Ugar, and a little pepper, and i pint of water ; stew gently until it is quite 
Hoft, When, in a pulp, stir in well 2 tablespoonfuls of flour; then add 
S pints of new milk or 2 pints of milk and 1 of cream, or 3 pints of stocky 
but do not mix the stock and milk. Boil for ten minutes, and serre with 
fried toast cut in small squares, , t 
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JEBtJSALEU ARTICHOKE SOUP, 

1. Wash and pare quickly some freshly dag-ap artichokes, and to 
preserve their colour, throw them into cold spring water as they are done, 
hut do not let them remain in after all are ready. Boil 31b. weight in water 
for ten minutes, lift them out, and slice into 3 pints of boiling stock ; whexr 
gently stewed for fifteen or twenty minutes, press them with the soup 
tlurough a fine sieve, then put into a clean saucepan with 1^ pint more 
stock; season with salt, cayenne, &c.; skim, and, after it has simmerecf 
two or three minutes, stir into it 1 pint of rich boiling cream ; serve 
immediately. 

2. Take two dozen artichokes, stew until tender in good veal stock; 
then press them through a hair sieve and then through a tammy ; put into 
a clean stewpan, stir a little arrowroot to thicken, and then i pint of raw 
eream to about half a tureen of soup. 

8. Four heads of celery, 4 onions, 12 or more Jerusalem artichokes. 
Stew the above in ^Ib. of butter until it is soft enough to rub through a' 
sieve. Then add some veal broth : and, if you wish to make it a white 
Bonp, add to this i pint of boiling cream. 

LEEK 80T7P. 

' It is made with good mutton broth or pot liquor, chopped leeks, pepper 
and salt. When these have simmered an hour,- mix a little oatmeal with 
cold water, quite smooth, and pour it into the soup. Set it on a low part of 
the fire, taking care it does not burn. 

POTATO SOUP. 

Peel and cut up small 2 good sized onions, 2 turnips, 1 carrot, and 
4 potatoes; put them into a stew^pan with ^Ib. butter, ^Ib. of ham or 
bacon, and a bunch of parsley. Simmer them for ten minutes over a good 
fire, then mix well with them 1 spoonful of flour, and add 2 quarts of 
stock, and 1 pint of boiling milk ; stir until boiling ; season with a little 
salt and sugar, rub it through a tammy, put into another saucepan, boil 
again, skim, and serve with fried bread. 

SOUP FOB THE POOR. 

One hundred and fifty-five quarts of water, 241b. of beef, 4^1b. fat pork 
(sticking pieces), 14 quarts of peas, 9lb. of onions, 181b. of potatoes, 3|lb.' 
of salt, 4 oz. of pepper, 24 parsnips, 24 carrots, and 3ilb. of oatmeal. Th& 
beef and pork to be cut up in moderate sized pieces, and the whole materials 
to boil slowly for at least twelve hours. Before serving add two loaves cut 
jnto ^mall dice« 
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80DP ICAIOBB. 

1. Take the cramb of 2 penny rolls, 3 pints of skim milk, 8 onions^ 
and 1 head of celery. Boil very gently till the bread is dissolved, then pasa 
it through a sieve, first taking out the onions. Beat a few sweet almonda 
in a mortar till they become a paste, and stir it into the soup with a little 
salt. Serve very hot. 

2. Oat 8 small or 1 large oocomber into slices, not too thin ; out up 
2 large onions, 2 large lettuces, 2 sticks of celery (when out of season, add 
any flavour you please), ^Ib. of butter ; put into a dosed stewpan, over a 
stove fire, and leave it to simmer for an hour and a half ; then add I pint 
cf spinach juice, 2 oz. of bacon, cut up in small dice. Leave it to stew till 
wanted. In serving up, add 2 pints of boiling water. Sorrel may be used 
in place of spinach where preferred. 

8. Rocette de potage maigre, le milleur — void oe dont il s*agit : 
Oarottes, naivets, poireaux, petits-pois, six ognons moyens, une branche da 
'C4l4na, Emincez le tout, et faites passer sur le feu avec un bon moroeau 
de beurre frais jusqu'li occurrence de couleur blonde, ensuite mouillez k Teau, 
laissez cuire, et apr^a faites passer au tamis. Joignez-y du riz blanchie li 
grande eau ; ou bien de pettis croutons de pain frits au beurre. 

4. One quart of split peas, 2 onions, mint, 8 celery heads, boiled dowly 
aeven to eight hours, with 2 quarts of water added gradually to them. 
When the peas are quite soft, pass them through a sieve. Put them again 
on the fire, adding salt and white pepper, and thinning it with milk, to 
taste ; fried bread and mint to be served separate with the soup. 

SWEETS. 

ALBCOND lOING. 

1. Take some blanched sweet almonds, and beat them in a mortar 
with a little rose or orange-flower water (to prevent them from oiling) 
sufficient to form a layer of lin. thick on the cake. Let it dry in a slow 
oven; frost with pounded lump sugar and white of egg. This must be 
dried in the same manner. 

2. Separate the white of three eggs from the yolks. There must 
be no yolk, or they will not whip firm ; put them into a tin or copper basin; 
pound some sugar very fine, rub it through a sieve ; scald bitter almonds, 
and pound in a mortar ; mix them with the sugar — say 2 oz. ; beat the white 
•of egg with a whisk until it becomes like snow, but with more consistency; 
mix the sugar with egg, then spread it over the cake, put it to dry hard in 
the oven, which must be of moderate heat. 

APPLE JELLY, 

1. The Keswick codlin is the best kind of apple to use, as it Is fha 
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moBt ]iiiej. Para and core the apples, and put them (withont water) into 
a oorered jar in the oyen till they are rednoed to a pulp ; then strain of^ tlM 
juloe throngh a sioTe, set it on the fire to boil, and to eyery pint of joioe 
add lib. of Inmp sngar, and boil till it will set. 

2. Wash the apples and wipe them dry; fine red, ]nioy ones are 
best ; out them in eight, but do not pare them ; lay them in large jarsy and 
bake till quite soft in a cool OTon ; then pour the fine juice from them, and 
put the pulp into a jelly-bag to run the zemainder of the juice through. 
To 1 pint of juice add }lb. of lump sugar and a little lemon-peel; boil 
about twenty minutes, or until the jelly sets, carefully remoying the scum. 
This recipe takes a gresLt quantity of apples. 

d. Quarter as many apples as you intend using, but neither peel 
nor core them. Pack them as closely as possible in a preserying pan, and 
pour spring water on them till nearly coyered ; put them on the &n, and 
let them boil till almost a pulp, then pour them through a jelly-bag, and 
let them drop as long as they will. You must not squeeze the bag, but to 
eyery pint of clear juice giye lib. of lump sugar, and put it on the fire 
again, and let it boil quickly till it is thoroughly jellied, which it will be in 
about an hour. This jelly will keep for years. It ought to be made before 
the apples are too ripe. 

▲YON PUDDINa. 

Put ^Ib. of bread crumbs into a basin ; add 2oz. of sago, 6oz. finely 
chopped suet, 5oz. of sugar, 4oz. of sultana raisins, 6 eggs, ^ giU of rum, 
and 2 tablespoonfuls of apricot jam. Mix all well. Well butter interior of 
a pudding basin, add the mixture. Put some water in a saucepan, and 
when beginning to boil put in the basin, which should be little more than 
half immersed, and put on the lid. Boil gently for two hours oyer a slow 
fire. For sauce put in a small pan 2 tablespoonfuls of any kind of pre*- 
serye and 2 glasses of sherry, rum, or brandy. Warm gently, and when 
boiling take the pudding out, turn out in a dish, pour on the sauce« and 
serye. 

BAKD) OnSXABD. 

Beat up 4 eggs. Mix in a pint of milk, flayour to fancy, pour it into a 
pie dish with crust round the edge, and bake it. 

BOILBD OUBTABD. 

Beat up 4 eggs, first placing a pint of rich new milk in a clean saucepan 
with six laurel leayes in it, near the fire to be getting warm. When the eggs 
are well beaten let the milk boil, pour it on to the eggs stirring the mixture ; 
sweeten to taste and let it simmer gradually, stirring it all the time until 
cooked enough, which will be when it begins to thicken. Pour it into the 
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Jbasin again and stir it until nearly cold. When partly cold take ont the 
^urel leayes and pour into glasses. 

FABM CDSTABD. 

Put in a small saucepan the yolks of 4 eggs, 4 teaspoonfols of sngar, the 
2>eel of half a lemon, or a quarter if grated, and a grain of salt. Mix all well 
together, and add ^ pint of milk ; set the -whole on the fire, and stir continually 
-with a wooden spoon till it gets thick and smooth, but do not let it boil, or 
it will curd. Then put it in a basin to cool, stirring it now and then* If 
handy, pass it through a sieve, which will give it a nice appearance, and 
serve, either in glasses or cups, with any fresh or stewed fruit. Orange 
peel, or any essence, or rum or brandy, may be used to flavour it. 

CALTES* FOOT JELLY. 

Scald 4 calves feet,- and when quite clean let them remain in cold water an 
hour; then put them onto boil in 3 quarts of water till reduced to 1| pint; 
strain through a sieve, and let it stand till quite cold. Take ofif all the 
fat, and be very careful not to take up any of the settling at the bottom. 
Put it into a clean stewpan, with the juice of 2 lemons, the whites of 6 
eggs well beaten, ^Ib. loaf sugar, and ^ pint sherry. Let it just boil, 
remove it from the fire, and when a little cool pour it through a flannel bag 
on the egg shells ; this must l)e repeated until it is quite clear. Put the 
rind of 1 lemon into your mould, and pour the jelly on it. 

OOUBD PUDDING. 

Two pounds of gourd, 8oz. of fresh butter, 1 teaspoonfnl of salt, 3 table- 
spoonfuls of sugar ; stew till it can be reduced to a pulp ; then flavour with 
lemon peel or almonds. Serve up in a flattish dish which has been lined 
with a light paste. About twenty minutes will bake it a nice brown 
colour. It is very good eaten cold. 

HAIF-PAT FDDDINO. 

Four ounces each of flour, suet, currants, raisins, and bread cnunbs, 
2 tablespoonfuls of treacle, and ^ pint of milk. Mix all well together, and 
boil in a mould three hours, Serve with wine or brandy sauce. 

lODra FLUX GAKES. 

1. One pound of double-reflned sugar, 2oz. of starch, dry, and beat them 
well together; toke the whites of 8 eggs, beat them to a stiff froth; take 
1 spoonful at a time of the egg^ and mix in with your sugar ; add a little 
rose-water ; beat all well together with « wooden spoon. When the cake 
is taken out of the oTen, the idng must be spread on with a knife, and the 
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warmth of the cake will dry it. There ehonld be almond icing nnder the 
ether, and the ingredients are the same as for macaroons. 

2. Beat the whites .of 4 eggs to a solid froth, add gradually jib, of 
refined sugar, pounded and sifted ; mix in the juice of half a lemon, beat 
the whole till very light and white. The cake should be cold. Place it 
before the fire, pour over it the icing, and smooth over the top and sides 
with a knife. It may be set to dry at the mouth of a cool oven, 
t 3. Beat the white of an egg to a strong froth, and add to it by 
degrees 4oz. of loaf sugar, pounded and sifted, and as much gum as will lie 
on a sixpence ; beat half an hour, and pour oyer your cakes. 

MACABOONB. 

To ^Ib. of sweet almonds take 4: tablespoonfuls of orange -flower water^ 
the whites of 6 eggs, and lib. of sifted white sugar. Blanch the almonds 
(i.e., remove the brown skin), and pound them with the orange-flower 
water, or some of the white of the eggs ; adding them very gradually. It 
is important that these two ingredients should be carefully added, or they 
will " oil," or separate. Sift the sugar into the mixture until the whole 
forms a paste, not too stiff to drop upon white paper, which should be 
placed in a tin, on a plate, and the whole baked in a slow oven till done. 

M^AnWTWA CASE. 

Whisk 4 fresh eggs until they are as light as possible, then continuing 
still to whisk them, throw in by degrees the following ingredients in the 
order in which they are written ; 6oz. of dry, pounded, and sifted sugar ; 
6oz. of flour, also dried and sifted ; 4oz. of butter dissolved, but not heated ; 
the rind of a fresh lemon ; and the instant before the cake is moulded 
beat in the third of a teaspoonf ul of carbonate of soda ; bake one hour in a 
moderate oven. Observe particularly that each portion of the ingredients 
must be beaten into the mixture until no appearance of it remains, before 
the next is added. If this be done and the preparation kept light by 
constant and light whisking, the cake will be as good, or better, than if the 
butter were creamed. Candied citron may be added. 

NEW TEAS*B CAKE. 

Buy or make 6 light sponge raspberry rolls, which cut into slices half an 
inch thick ; lay them in a dish in a circle, one lying half over the other ; put 
in an oven for ten minutes ; add in a small stewpan 2 table-spoonfuls of 
currant jelly, 2 glasses of sherry ; put on the fire, and, when boiling, pour 
>over and serve. Any jam will do. 

OATMEAL FOBBIDOB. 

Pat a Uttle salt into some boiling water, and then put the meal is, stining 
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an the wbila ivHh a woodan spoon. If it is not stirred it will be in InnqM. 
Boil abont twenty or twentsr-fiye minntes. The meal shonld be strewed 
into the pan from the hand a little at a time, stirring aU the time. 

Pat into a stewpen 4oz. of gronnd rice, 2oz. of sngar, a few drops of the 
essence of almonds, or any other essence, with 2oz. of fresh batter; add a 
qoart of milk, boU from fifteen to twenty minntes till it becomes smooth, 
then poar into a moold, and serve when set* 

BTEWMD VEABB, TO OOLOIIB. 

Any real stewing pears will take a fine red coloar if stewed in a block-tin 
ressel. 

WIMK LOZEMOSB. 

Steep loz. of ising^s in water for twelye hoars (ase a very littie water 
for this parpose), then boil in 1 pint of port or Madeira wine antil 
eyaporated to one-half ; poor into a moold ; when cold, cat into lozenges 
with a large pair of scissors. These are highly tonic, ased in moderation. 

VEGETABLES, 

GlBDOONS. 

besides nsing cardoons simply as a aalad, the following modes of cooking 
are good: — 

1. Take the lower ends of the stalks, sach as are firm and solid, cat 
them in pieces 6in. long, tie them in bandies, and boil till tender. Have 
ready a piece of batter in a pan, in which floar and fry them ; they may 
then be served, plain or like asparagas, on a toast, with white sance over 
them. 

2. Take solid and well-Uanched stalks, and cat them into lengths 
of din., boil them for half an hoar, then pat them in lakewarm water to 
cleanse them from their slime. Afterwards dress them in some stock, with 
a spoonfal of floar, some salt, onions, a bonch of sweet herbs, a little 
verjaice or vinegar, and a little batter. When done pat them into a callis 
with some stock, cook them for an hour in this sauce, and then serve. 

8. String the stalks, and cut them in pieces lin. long, pat them into a 
saucepan with red wine, seasoned with pepper and salt, and stew them till 
they are tender ; put in a piece of butter rolled in flour, and when of a 
proper thickness put them into a dish, squeeze the juice of an orange into 
the sauce, and scrape over them some Parmesan or Oheshire cheese, and 
then brown them with a cheese-iron, but not of too high a coloar. 
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DOGK. 

This makes a capital dish boiled with one-third of nettles and a little 
carbonate of soda. When done, strain, and to a pint basinful add 1 onion 
sliced and fried, a sprig of parsley, a little batter, pepper, and salt. Pat 
into a stewpan on the fire, stir, and gradoally add a handfal of oatmeaL 
When the meal is safficiently boiled, serve as a vegetable. 

GOUBD. 

As a vegetable, — ^Line a pan with thin slices of fat bacon, and pat into it 
lib. or 21b. (according to the size of the dish reqoired) of the goard peeled 
and cat in pieces, a little batter, pepper, and salt ; stew till tender ; then 
add a little milk or cream. Pat into a moold, and torn oat. 

EntremU. — Oat slices of the peeled goard, pat apon each a little pepper, 
salt, and a few drops of essence of anchovy ; fry on both sides to a nice 
brown, and serve ap hot. 

HANOBL WUBZEL. 

The yoang leaves dressed like nettles (see ** Nettles*') are extremely 
good. 

MOBBLS. 

Take them (dry) and shake them in a cloth for about fifteen minntes, to 
get the sand oat of them ; then put them in an earthen crook or bowl, with 
a good large pat of batter, a little salt, pepper, and a dessert-spoonful of 
ketchup; cover the bowl, and put to steam by removing the lid of a boiling 
kettle, and putting the bowl where the lid ought to be. Eat with bread 
and butter. If the kettle is boiling, about fifteen minutes will steam 
them. 

NETTLES. 

Nettle tops make an admirable spring dish. To dress them, wash well, 
drain, put into boiling water with a little salt, boil for twenty minutes, 
drain, and chop fine ; serve plain, or put them in a pan, with a little salt, 
pepper, or bit of butter, or a little fat and gravy from a roast ; or add to a 
pound 2 teaspoonfuls of flour, a gill of skim milk, a teaspoonf ol of sugar, 
and serve with or without poached eggs. This dish may be obtained five 
months in the year. 

PEAS. 

Take a quart of shelled peas, a large Spanish onion, and 2 lettuces cut 
small ; put them in a saucepan with half a pint of water ; season them with 
salt, pepper, mace, and nutmeg ; cover close, and stew a quarter of an hour; 
then put in ^Ib. of fresh butter rolled in a little flour, a spoonful of ketchup, 
cover close, and simmer gently an hour, often shaking the pan. 

E 
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POIAXOBS. 

To ascertain if they are Bound, nip a piece from the thickest end with 
your finger-nail ; if good, the inside will be either of a white, yellow, or 
reddish hue, according to the sort and quality ; if they are spotted they are 
bad, or getting so. But though this part may be slightly touched, by 
cutting a little off the outside they may prove fit for boiling ; nevertheless 
they ought, when in this state, to be bought at a cheap rate. Old potatoes 
in the spring ought to be peeled overnight if for mid-day dinners, or before 
nine o'clock in the morning if to be cooked the same evening, and should 
be steeped in cold spring water, which greatly improves their quality. 
Nothing can stop the natural growth of the potato in the spring, and it 
consequently becomes spongy. By steeping for ten or twelve hours in cold 
water, the exhausted cells become filled ; and in the process of boiling this 
fresh water is discharged, taking with it all bad flavour as well as partially 
removing the dark spots commonly found in old potatoes. 

BALADS. 

1. For a small bowl, take the hearts of two small cabbage lettuces, one 
blanched endive, half a dozen sprigs of watercress, half a punnet full of 
mustard in the seed leaf, the leaves of three small sprigs of mint, one small 
sprig of fennel, a dozen thin slices of boiled beetroot, one egg boiled hard, 
and a few slices of cucumber. The Spanish rule for preparing it is a 
golden rule. The ingredients being clean and dry (after washing, the 
vegetables should be briskly swung in a dry cloth), four persons are 
required for the mixing—a spendthrft for oil, a nuser for vinegar, a 
counsellor for salt, and a madman to chop it up. When ready for serving 
out there ought not to be a single drop of moisture in the bowL 

2. Admit nothing except well-blanched lettuce. Break your lettuce 
leaves in half, only using those perfectly white ; then in a tablespoon place 
a small quantity of mustard, a little salt, ditto black pepper, and fill the 
spoon about a third with vinegar, thus having your spoon about half full* 
Holding the spoon over the salad bowl, gradually mix the ingredients 
together with a fork, allowing the nuxture by degrees, as it gets blended, 
to fall out on the lettuce. When this is done, measure in the same spoon 
three spoonfuls of the best olive oil, mix, and serve. A pinch of finely- 
chopped chervil and tarragon improves the appearance of the salad, as the 
oil makes the chopped herbs adhere to the lettuce leaves ; but it must be a 
very small pinch, or the salad will taste too strong of them. The only 
thing to add is the hcarbe de capuchin. 

Watercress and Salads^ Cleaning of, — ^At certain periods of the year it is 
common for the under part of the leaves to have a transparent gelatinous 
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fiubstance adhering to them, which cannot be remoTed by washing. If, 
however, the oresBes are pat into a strong brine made with common salt 
and water, and suffered to remain there a few minutes, every animal sub- 
stance will be detached from the leaves, which may then be washed with 
pure water and sent to table. Salads and culinary vegetables of all kinds 
may by the same simple method be freed from slugs, worms, and insects. 
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GBBASB-gPOTg IN BOOKS, 

1. A hot iron and a piece of blotting paper will sufficiently remove any 
such spots. 

2. Benzole will remove grease from almost anything, applied with white 
linen rag or chamois leather ; the smell goes off very soon. 

3. After having warmed the paper, take as much of the grease or 
oil out as possible by means of blotting paper. Then dip a small brush in 
well-rectified essential oil of turpentine, heated almost to ebullition, and 
draw it gently over both sides of the paper, which must be kept warm. 
This operation must be repeated as often as necessary. Then dip another 
brush in highly-rectified spirit of wine, and draw it over the place which 
was stained, and particularly round its edges. The spot wiU thus totally 
disappear, and the paper assume its original whiteness ; and though written 
on or printed, no harm will ensue. 

BOOKS, MOULD IN. 

Sprinkle about a few drops of oil of lavender. 

MAPS, MOUNTING, &0. 

A piece of calico of sufficient size should be wetted and strained on a 
board, using tinned tacks partially driven ; the back of the map should 
then be covered with smooth wheaten paste, not too thick. After 
remaining ten minutes to soak, the paste-brush should be passed over it 
again, as the paste first applied will probably soak in and leave the surface 
nearly dry. It should then be lifted by the comers and laid on the calico, 
using a clean cloth or handkerchief to dab it with, and express all air 
bubbles, working from the middle. If any creases should appear the map 
should be gently lifted by two corners as far as the middle, and then 
allowed to settle down again, the process being repeated at the other end if 
necessary. When dry two coats of warm size should be applied. This 
may be bought at the oilshops, under the name of '* patent size," ot made 
by soaking half an ounce of gelatine in cold water for a few hours, pouring 

E 2 
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Away any snrplas, and adding as much boiling water as will make half a 
pint in alL After this any Tarnish may be applied, as artists* copal, or 
crystal Tarnish. A Tarnish much used is made from gum dammar 
dissoWed in turpentine; this is as clear as water, but is rather brittle after 
a time. Maps or plans which are intended to be rolled up are better left 
unTamished. In this case one coat of size is sufficient It is not absolutely 
necessary, but it preeenres the paper Tery much from the effects of dirt 
and friction. 

OIK VBOM PABCHMENT,. TO BKMOTB. 

Chloride of lime will remove ink from old deeds ; you must, howcTer, be 
careful in using it, or you may destroy the parchment at the same time. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

BABOMETBB, TO MAKE. 

1. Take a common glass pickle-bottle, fill it within about Sin. of the top 
with water, then take a Florence oil-flask (remove the straw covering and 
clean well out from all remains of oil) and plunge the neck of the flask into 
the pickle-bottle, and the barometer is complete. In fine weather the water 
will rise into the neck of the flask, oven above the mouth of the pickle- 
bottle, and in wet and windy weather it will fall to within an inch or so of 
the flask's mouth. 

2. Put a leech into a clear glass bottle full of water, the latter being 
renewed every second day. If the day is to be wet the leech lies close at 
the bottom of the bottle, if the day is to bo showery it occupies the centre, 
and if fine the top. 

BLACXIHOBN STICKS. 

1. If it is wished to straighten the sticks without injuring the bark, 
hold them before a fire and keep rubbing any kind of grease (lard is best) 
into them for half an hour or more, after which time you will be able to 
turn them into any shape you please. Then let them rest for some days^ 
after which rub them perfectly clean and dry. You may then vamisb 
them with the best copal varnish, taking care to apply it with the first 
finger (use no brush), as thinly as possible, and place the sticks to dry in 
some clean and sunny spot. If one coat of varnish is not sufficient lay on 
another when the first has become quite dry. Handle them as little as 
possible for a week or two afterwards. 

2. Ghrease the stick well, wrap it in brown paper, and bury it in a 
dunghill for a few days, taking it out and straightening it over the knee 
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occasionally, if not perfectly straight by nature ; when the baric is well 
soaked it shonld be polished with black-lead — a stick so prepared does not 
require vamish. If, howeyer, vamish is preferred, nothing answers better 
tiian shellac dissolved in spirits of wine. 

BOTTLES, TO OLBAN. 

Half fill the bottle with pieces of filtering paper, and then pnt in coarse 
sand or fine gravel, about loz. to a 6oz. bottle, and just so much water as 
will make the whole like paste, when the bottle has been shaken some 
time ; now cork down and shake violently for some minutes, taking care 
that all parts of the bottle are exposed to the friction. Then add water 
and rinse out. 

BRASS MUBIOAL IN8TBUMENTS, TO CLEAN. 

Use finely-powdered whiting, made into a paste with spirit of wine, and 
applied with a rag, to be rubbed off with a wash-leather. 

CAMPING OUT. 

Mr. Newhouse says : — Good sleeping accommodation can be provided in 
the following manner : Take two pieces of sacking or other coarse doth, 
6|ft. long and 2{in. wide, and sew them firmly together at the sides, 
making a bag with both ends open. Cut two poles, each 7ft. long and 2in. 
in diameter, and run them through the bag, resting the ends in notches on 
two legs placed parallel to each other at the proper distance apart. The 
notches should be so far apart that the poles will tightly stretch the bag. 
Four-forked stakes, if more convenient, may be substituted for the logs 
and driven into the ground so as to receive the ends of the poles and 
stretch the sacking. The space in the bags between the poles should be 
filled with dry grass, leaves, evergreen boughs, or moss, which will give it 
the warmth and softness of a straw bed. By this arrangement you have 
an extempore bedstead, raising you above the cold, damp ground, and a bed 
as good as the best. For bed clothes, the best contrivance is a bag made of 
wide firm flannel 6Jft. long, open at one end. 

GANTAS, WATEBFBOOFXNO. 

1. Take boiled oil, 1 gallon ; soft soap, ^\h, ; ^Ib. lamp-black, ground very 
fine (in oil, of course). Two or three coats on the outer side only. 

2. To loz. of white wax, melted, add 1 quart of spirit of turpentine, into 
which, when thoroughly mixed and cold, dip the calico, then hang it up to 
dry. By this method muslin as well as the strongest sail cloth will be 
rendered waterproof, while the material will remain perfectly supple. 

3. Gut india-rubber into small pieces and put it into a bottle with spirit 
ef turpentine (or wine), and shake the bottle every day till the rubber is 
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diasolTed ; then soak the eanvas m this till it is satorated, and when dry 
it will be wateiproof. In waterproofing a linen coTer, make it Blip on very 
loosely, and make the button holes, and sew on the bnttone or strings, 
then with a painter's brush give it a thin coat of boiled linseed oil, and 
spread it ont to dry in the snn, and when it is dry, give it another coat. 

4. Take four ounces of sugar of lead, 6oz. of alum ; dissolved in 12 quarts 
of boiling water ; steep the clothes in it for forty-eight hours, allowing it 
to get cold ; hang up to dry without fire heat. 

5. Take one pound of sugar of lead, lib. of alum. Found separately,, 
and mix in a basin, and then pour 2 quarts of boiling water on the mixture ; 
let it stand six hours, and then bottle off for use. Apply it to the cloth 
with a sponge or soft brush, on a table, till well saturated, and then iron it 
over, and hang up to dry. 

6. Diflsolve 2oz. of sugar of lead in 2^ gallons of water, and 4oz. 
of alum in another 2^ gallons of water; dip the article in the firsts h^ng 
it up till it has dripped nearly dry, and then dip in the second solution f 
when dried, it will turn any wet. 

7. Take raw linseed oil, 1 quart ; sugar of lead, 6 oz. ; white resin, 2oz. f 
mutton suet, 2oz. ; simmer on the fire about an hour. When cool apply 
one or two coats with a paint-brush. 

COLD GBEAIL 

1. Two ounces spermaceti, 4oz. oil of almonds, 1 pint of elder-flower 
water, and a bit of white wax ; put all (excepting the elder-flower water) 
into a clean saucepan to dissolve, but not to boil ; then put it in a basin, 
and pour the elder-flower water in by degrees, till it is cold and white, 
continuing to beat it all the time. 

2. White wax and spermaceti, of each, ^z. ; oil of almonds, 4oz. ;. 
onmge-flower-water, 2oz. ; molt together gently in an earthen vessel, and 
when nearly cold stir in gradually 12oz. of rose-water. 

8. Take of hogs* lard, well washed, ^Ib ; oil of almonds, ^Ib. ; whit» 
wax, 4oz. ; rose or orange-flower water, 6oz. Melt the oil and lard together 
and when nearly cold mix in gradually the orange or rose-water, working 
it up with the hands or a wooden spoon. 

4. Three ounces of oil of almonds, ^z. of spermaceti, ^oz. of white 
wax melted thoroughly in a ^ bain-marie ; " when well melted pour into a 
bowl and beat with a bone or ivory fork until nearly cold, and then add (a 
few drops at a time and alternately) l|oz. rose-water, and l^oz. glycerine. 
Perfume with a few drops of otto of roses. This will not make the cream 
Tery stiff; if wanted quite hard, put ^oz. of white wax. If preferred 
witiiout glycerine, 8oz. of rose-water must be added. It will require to be 
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beaten, on adding the rose-water, for at least an hour. A "bain-marie " is 
a china dish or cap placed in a saucepan of water and heated. 

5. Spermaceti, l^oz. ; white wax, loz.; almond oil, 8oz. Melt them 
together oyer a very slow fire, stir well with a wooden fork, and in this way 
beat in as much rose-water as possible while the mixture is cooling If it 
is done well it will be as light and white as snow. It should be stirred 
till quite cold. 

DBAG, TO HAKE. 

Tie two pairs of old woollen stockings in a bunch to 2 yards of strong 
string, and steep them first in strong brine, and then, after pressing out the 
brine, in sixpennyworth of oil of aniseed and fourpennyworth of oil of 
turpentine. This will do for six or seyen miles. For a dozen miles one 
shilling's worth of the former and eightpennyworth of the latter, putting 
one half on at the commencement, and the rest at the beginning of the 
seyenth mile. 

jyTBJSfQ, 

Logwood chips boiled in water, with a little alum, make a pretty mauye, 

ELBOTBIO KITB. 

The electric kite is framed like a common boy's kite, but coyered with 
oiled silk instead of paper ; at the head of it are placed three copper wires, 
finely pointed, a fine wire leading from them to the string, which is made 
on purpose, resembling any common kite string, but haying a yery fine 
wire (copper) twisted in it through its whole length ; this string is wound 
on a winch isolated on glass supports, and fixed on a sort of bench or table- 
The electricity is discharged by placing, with a pair of glass-handled 
tongues, a metal chain from the winch to the nearest stream, or water, 
without which conductor to carry off the electricity it would become 
dangerously charged. 

EKBSOIDERT, FATTBBNS FOB. 

In the first instance the patterns are drawn on strong, but not thick, 
white paper ; the lines are then pricked through with a fine needle, the 
holes being made tolerably close together. The pattern, so pricked, is then 
placed oyer the yelyet or other material, and a small quantity of finely- 
powdered chalk or charcoal rubbed oyer it with a rubber, formed of pieces 
of woollen cloth rolled up^ and cut off endways. Chalk is used for dark 
fabrics, and charcoal for light ones. The figures are then traced oyer with 
a camel-hair pencil, and fiake-white and gum, or Prussian-blue and gum, 
or the lines would disappear long before the work conld be finished. The 
process for patterns upon muslin differs slightly from the aboye ; the same 
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■ort of perfonted paper* are used, bat the powder employed ii compoMd of 
flael; powdered PntsButn-blae and gam aandarac. The maslio is CDTeied 
with a ibeet of thin paper, sad a hot Bmoothiag-iron pasaad over it ; the 
beat malta the gam, and rsndera the pattern sufSoientl; p 



CM a commoo eartbenware pan and fit a bell glaas over it ; place broken 
Btonet, &:., for 2 inches at the bottom, then peat and loam, above wliich 
boild the rockwork ; plant tiie feroj aad moisten the moald, and place 
Ijie cose in the light, bat not in the fall force of the aao's tays. 



Cryitalising. — Dissolve ISoz. of pare alam in a qoart of soft spring vater 
bf boiliag gently in a close tinned vessel over a moderate fire, etirring it 
gently with a wooden spoon. When the liqaor is almost cold, soapBod the 
flower by moons of a piece of string fastened to the flower, and alao to a 
pieee of etick laid horizontally over a deep jsT, into which the eolation haa 
been poared. Let it remain in twenty-fonr hoars. When taken oat, hang 
in the shade until perfectly dry. The warmer 'the aolntioD !e when the 
flower is placed in it, the smaller will be the crystals formed, and nice versS,. 

Pratniing Cat, — The water ought to bo changed every day, or once in 
two days at the farthest, and a thin slice shonld be cleanly cnt oS from the 
end of each stalk every time tho water is removed, which will occasioa 
fresh action, and revive the flowers. Water abont milk warm, or con- 
taining a small quantity of camphor, will sometimes revive decayed 
flowers. The best method of applying this is to have the camphor 
dissolved in spirits of wine, for which the common camphorated spirits of 
the draggists' shop will be qoite saScient, adding a drop or two of this to 
every oaace of water. A glass shade is also naeCul in preserving flowers, 
and cat flowers oaght always to be shaded daring the night. 

/'osferf FhiBtra, — Place the flower in a small empty tea-cap or scent- 
bottle. Half flU a saacer with water, ia the centre of which place the onp 
or bottle conteining the flower, over which invert a tamhler the top of 
which rests in the water, covering the flower in the cap and exdading tbe 
^r. In a short time the laded flower will revive. Oare should be taken 
Oiat the flower does not come in contact with the sides or bottom of the 
'" — '-J "-nmbler. 

' Flaattr Bedt. — Set a slab of slate or stone firmly in the 
1 ; obtain earthenware tiles 7in. high, with iron pins let into 
IB to fit into corresponding holes in the elate bed. The tiles 

I have holes drilled tiiroi^h them at the bottom to drain ofF the 

II with leaf mould. 
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FUEL, TO MAKE. 

Equal parts of tan and coal, with 5 per cent of gas tar added, makes 
capital fnel. 

INDU-RUBBES, TO DISSOLVE. 

India-rubber will dissolve in rectified spirits of turpentine. First cut the 
rubber into fine pieces, and put into a large bottle ; as it gradually thickens 
add more spirits to the required consistency. 

INK, INVISIBLE. 

Skimmed milk is invisible until the paper is held before the fire. Lemon 
juice answers the same purpose ; or letters may be written with a solution 
of green vitriol, and developed by a solution of prussiate of potash. 

LUBBICA.NT. 

As a lubricant for taps for hot and cold water and for gas, take india- 
rubber of good quality (not vulcanised), cut into small pieces, and melt 
it in an iron ladle or spoon, using only just sufficient heat to liquefy it. It 
does not oxidise, nor does it appear to alter by keeping ; but it is rather 
viscid, as compared with the oils usually employed. 

NEATSFOOT OIL. 

1. Take 4 ox feet with the skin on up to the kneecaps, and keep them 
eight days tied up in straw in a warm place ; then pluck all the hair off, 
and break the joints and bones ; boil them slowly in 10 imperial pints of 
water for twelve hours. The oil will then rise to the surface of the water, 
and can be skimmed off and drained. Let it stand one night, and then put 
the oil in a little clean boilinc; water, and skim it off again, when it will 
be found to be quite clear and free from mixture. 

2. Take 4 feet of a good well fed bullock ; take off the hoofs, and with 
a little pounded unwrought resin rub them once over against the grain of 
the hair ; then lay them in very hot water for a few minutes, when the 
hair will be quite easily removed without injuring the skin. They must 
now be laid in cold spring-water to blanch for twenty-four hours, the 
water being changed several times. When this process of cleaning the 
feet is over, put them into a large soup-pan with from 4 to 5 gallons of cold 
water. Set this on a hot plate or very slow fire. When near the boiling 
point skim off anything that may rise to the surface ; then, when quite 
boiling, throw in a cupful or two of cold water, and skim again for about 
five minutes ; after which leave the pan undisturbed to boil gently on a 
very quiet fire for twelve hours, when it should be strained through a hair 
sieve into a wide deep earthenware basin, and left in a cool place for twelve 
or sixteen hours. By this time a beautiful yellow oil will have arisen to 
the surface, which is to be carefully skimmed off into a clean jar or basin. 
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Be oaref al not to allow the spoon to come in contact with the solid mass 
below ; otherwise the oil will be mnddy ; bat, if ezecnted as above directed, 
yon should have a pint of yery fine pnre neatsfoot oil. If thought 
advisable, it may be passed through a piece of muslin before being bottled. 
The substratum is not valueless, as it is the best stock for white soup and 
calf B-foot jelly. 

on. GAgKS, TO GLBANSB. 

Put in an armful of shavings and set fire to them, then roll the cask 
abeut very sharply, so that the flame plays all round the cask and bums 
off the oil or grease from the inside. 

OBIBIGH FEATHBB8, TO BSSTOBB. 

Take an old penknife, not very sharp, and holding the feather in your 
left hand, draw its fibres (not more than two or three at a time) under 
the blade of the penknife, pressed against the ball of the right thumb. 
This causes them to curl at once ; but, until the knack is acquired, it is 
best to draw the fibres one by one, if the performer has sufficient patience. 

FAYING or OOUBTTABD, TO BEPAIB. 

1. Pour coal-tar or asphalte into the niches between the paving-stones, and 
riddle over it coal-ashes, sand, or gravel, so as to make the tar solid between 
the stones. Weeds will not, after this application, grow between the joints. 

2. Make the cavity between the stones still larger (if possible) by 
scraping out all dirt or earthy matter. After a few days, when the stones 
are dry, and when the weather is settled so as apparently to insure at least 
three or four dry days, and no chance of frost, procure some of the best 
grey chalk, or stone hydraulic lime, perfectly fresh from the kiln (if ground 
the better) ; mix it with about one third part of clean coarse river sand or 
road-drift sand (well washed) ; put a portion in a tub or bucket with as 
much water as the lime will take, keeping it well stirred tiU the lime is 
completely slaked, and adding either lime or water till the mixture is of a 
moderate consistency ; then pour it over the whole surface of the yard 
while in a hot state (doing a few square yards at a time), taking care to fill 
every crevice to the top level of the paving ; spread over the surface, while 
the mortar or grout is in a soft state, a thin coating of small clean-washed 
gravel from the size of a pea to a nut. Bam the surface, but more 
particularly between each stone, with a small rammer (not using too much 
force), and leave the whole to set, first sprinkling over it a little coat of fine 
sand. On no account use a broom to sweep it, or allow much (or any) heavy 
traffic over it for two or three weeks, or until the concrete is quite hard. 
The paving will be level, and the weeds will not readily grow. The larger 
and deeper the joints between the stones the better the plan will succeed. 
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FORTAfiLB PHOTOGBAPmO TBMT. 

Get four 2iii. by l^in. deal strips, 4ft. long, point one end of each, then 
by the other ends hinge two together in the form of a letter A. Stand 
them on their points, which mnst be abont 3ft. 6in. (A to B) apart, and 
one about the same distance in front of the other pair (B to G). Get a 
piece of strand, twine, or tape about 4yds. long, and two iron pegs about 
lOin. long ; force one iron peg into the ground, about 4ft. in front of one 
of the two jointed strips ; tie the cord to it (D), and then bring it up to 
the top (E). Drive a nail or small staple through the cord into the strip, 
carry it across the top, and secure it again in the other strips ; then carry 
it in a slanting direction to the ground, make fast to the other peg (same 
as sketch below), having the same distance between the two strips on the 




top as bottom. Then commence to cover it with two thicknesses of black, 
twill by tacking it to the wooden frame, leaving an opening at one end 
through which to go in on your knees, and letting in some yellow muslin 
about Sin. square, at the opposite end for light while developing, &c. The 
weight of tent, complete, is about 101b. or 121b. After your day's work 
you have only to untie the ends of the cords, take hold of the frame, raise 
it up, and let it dose together, then roll it up, and fasten it; with the ends of 
the cord. In making the tent you must let the twill be about Gin. longer 
than the wooden strips, so that you can place small stones all around on it 
to keep it close to the ground to prevent light from coming under. 

FOBXLAND GBMKNT, TO ULT. 

Mix the cement with water, and three parts of coarse gravel to 
one of cement, thoroughly mixed up to the consistency of mortar. A 
bottoming 6in. thick of broken stones, broken tiles, slag, road metal, or 
anything of that description, is first laid on the ground, beaten hard down, 
and levelled to Sin. below the future surface. Then levelling-rods (slips of 
wood with a level upper surface) are laid parallel, at 6ft. apart, or 12ft. if 
you please, and temporarily fixed at the proper level with a little of the 
mortar. The mortar is then thrown down in hodfuls, in the space between 
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the rods ; a board, with a perfectly smooth straight edge, stretching across 
from one leyelling-rod to the other, and resting on both, is then drawn 
slowly forward oyer the mortar, which is thns brought to a nniform leyel, 
and after abont an hour may be made beautifully smooth with a plasterer's 
steel ^< float," and a little unmixed cement, wetted to the consistency of 
cream. Gravel being the principal ingredient, the cheapness of the article 
is a great element of cost. No more must be wetted than is to be laid 
immediately, as it sets very quickly ; but, notwithstanding that, it is not 
thoroughly hard for about six weeks, which is often an objection. It 
makes a very pretty, stone-coloured, seamless floor, and, not being entirely 
impervious to moisture, after washing it dries on the surface about as 
quickly as pavement. 

rOT-POURRI. 

1. Have the rose-leaves and lavender well driedT-each separately — 
before they are mixed en masse with the rest. Above all things, let no bay 
salt be used. This is the cause of pot-pourri always, after a time, emitting 
a disagreeable and heavy scent. Add to the leaves everything that is sweet 
in itself, and gains no bad smell by being dried — as violets, jessamines, and 
geranium leaves, many of the small-leaved pelargoniums, roses, bay-leaves, 
sweet rush, or acarus, both in the dried root, in thin slices, and the flag. 
Never omit plenty of the clove-pink, as it preserves its colour as well as its 
scent. As to proportions, say to 21b. of well-dried flowers add ^oz. (each) of 
bruised cloves and cinnamon, and cascarilla bark ; and loz. (each) of dried 
sweet rush, sandal-wood chips, dried orange and lemon peel, pounded iris- 
root, gum benzoin, gum elemin, frankincense, gum mastic, and at least 
100 grains of musk, which brings out the odour of the sweet things it is 
associated with. 

2. The following recipe for pot-pourri is first-rate; Coriander seeds, 
ddr. ; rose leaves, sweet flag root, and orris root, of each ^oz. ; gum 
benzoin, ^oz. ; oil of cinnamon, oil of cloves, of each 30 drops ; musk, 4gr. ; 
lavender flowers, |oz. ; the whole to be well mixed together and put 
through a coarse sieve. 

3. One oz. of each of the following ingredients powdered: Orris root 
gum benjamin, storax, and cloves, ^oz. nutmegs grated, ^z. orange rind 
(also grated), 21b. flne bay salt. Gather all the sweet-scented flowers and 
leaves you can get, dry them slightly in the shade, then put them in a pan 
in layers, strewing the salt and spices between each layer ; cover the pan close 
for a few days, then stir the pot-pourri well up and put it into your jars. 

4. Dry rose leaves in the shade, then lay them in your pot with 
salt between every layer of leaves ; add to it dried orange-peel pounded 
with cloves, mace, and cinnamon. Add dried lavender. 
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8F0RTINO LODaB, DBSIGN FOB A. 

The following is entirely a ground-fioor erection, in which warmth and 
ventilation, priYacy and facility of aocesB to all the rooms, have been carefully 




-la^o' 



WA8HH0U8B. 
d dresser. 

p r plate rack oyer. 
« sink, 
ooyen. 
A hearth, 
c copper. 

KTTOHEN. 

A phot plate. 

r range. 

Lor D larder or dairy. 

BB, K bath-room, 



8 C stairs to cellar. 
8 B stairs to bedroom. 
p pantry. 

HALL. 

e g china and glass stores. 
Ip linen press. 

LIBRARY. 

h » bookshelves. 
5 boots. 

te e washing closet. 
g guns and tackle. 

supplied from the kltchoi range, 



8ITTIN0-R00M. 

d t dining-table. 

P Frecem for pianoforte'or 

sideboard, 
/jardiniere. 
S S sideboards or cheffon<- 

niers. 

BEDROOM. 

10 to w wardrobes. 
t » toilet-stand, 
dbed. 

can be bnilt here if desired. 



studied. It contains a general sitting-room, in which six or eight persons 
may dine with comfort ; a bedroom, with wardrobes and toilet conYeniences 
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for a gentleman and lady ; a library or gentleman's room, entered from the 
porch as well as from the hall, and fitted with bookshelves, gon and tackle 
closet, washing and boot closet, and ample space for a '* shakedown" for a 
bachelor friend. 

The hall separates the rooms from the offices, and in it are large closet 
for china, glass, and stores, a linen-closet, and water-closet, with porch 
entrance at one end, and a glass door to the garden at the other. The 
kitchen is sufficiently large for such a manage : it has a modem cooking 
range, hot plate, a convenient pantry, a larder or dairy, with stairs leading 
to two chambers in the roof oyer kitchen and hall, and to the cellar under 
the hall, pantry, and china closet. A lean-to at the end of the kitchen 
provides a roomy washhouse and bakehouse, where most of the kitchen 
work may be done. 

The out-offices, stables, kennels, &c., will be arranged according to the 
special requirements of the case. 

The walls of the house and kitchen will be 9ft. to the eaves, and by 
nailing the ceiling joists of the library, sitting-room, and bedroom 8ft. up 
the rafters, a neat coved ceiling 12ft. high may be obtained. The materials 
will be those which are most readily obtained on the site, and the roof 
covering either of slate, tiles, or thatch of reeds or heather. The style of 
elevation must be left to the taste of the proprietor ; it can be either simple 
or ornamental, domestic, Gothic, or Swiss ; but it will be most desirable to 
assimilate it to the natural features of tbe surrounding scenery. 

BEFRIGEBJLTOBS. 

Bearing in mind ** that all evaporation produces cold,*' it is only necessary 
to place the article to be cooled in a wet envelope, and cold is sure to 
result. One excellent plan is to use a large orchard house flower pot* 
Soak it thoroughly in water every day, encircle it and also cover it with a 
thickness or two of wet house flannel ; anything placed in this home-made 
refrigerator will be made nicely cool. For cooling wine the following is 
very successful : Procure a canvas flre bucket, such as those used by the 
fire brigade, put the bottles to be cooled in the bucket, and fill up with 
water; the water oozes slowly through the canvas, and the evaporation 
produces the necessary coldness. A simple butter cooler can be made with 
a new flower pot soaked in water and covered with blotting paper, which 
should be wetted daily. Place this over the butter, and yon will have 
deliciously cool butter, all the summer time. 

TUBKISH BATH, SUB8TITDTB FOB. 

1. Take a large horse-rag or travelling wrapper, strip the body and 
envelope it in the rug; place underneath a cane-bottomed ohair a -saucer 
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fall of spirit of wine, or other proof spirit, set it on fire and sit on the 
chair completely covered with the wrapper. In a few minutes the whole 
body will be in a bath of perspiration. Be caref ol to rub dry and get into 
A warm bed. 

2. Procnre a good-sized ordinary shower-bath; have it placed in a 
room where there is a fire-place. Instead of curtains have it fitted closely 
with zinc all round, and a closely-fittiDg zinc door, to go in and out. Have 
A seat also fitted inside, with room left for a small foot-bath for hot water. 
Procure a good-sized pot, boiler, or kettle, with a small screw top, and a 
pipe leading out near the top (the boiler to be placed on the fire when 
the bath is in use) ; it might also be fitted with a safety-valve, A country 
ironmonger with any " nous ** might do it. Lead the end of the pipe into 
the bath through the zinc side, and have a stop-tap at the end. Half fill 
the boiler with water, and before entering the bath have the top part filled 
with hot or cold water. Have the bath filled with steam before entering, 
which can be turned on or off at pleasure whilst seated, by means of the 
fitop-tap ; and when steamed sufficiently, pull the string for the shower. 

TWINS NSmNO, TO PBESJSRYB. 

1. Mix white lead with boiled oil (linseed) to the consistency of thick 
<cream, in which steep the net till thoroughly soaked ; squeeze and spread 
out to dry ; it will then last about seven years. 

2. Send the nets to a tan yard and allow them to remain three or four 
days in the bark pits. 

WALKING 8TI0KS, YABNIBH VOR. 

The best varnish for walking sticks is one part French polish, two parts 
brown hard varnish, applied with a fine brush. If the wood is light use 
white hard varnish, and no polish. 

« 

WALNT3T STAINS. 

The juice of a lemon is a good remedy for walnut stains on the hands. 
Walnut stains are easily removed by rubbing them with the g^een husk 
•of the walnut, and afterwards with soap and water. 

Bub the hands well in soda and water with pumice-stone or sand. 

WATCH, TO PBEVENT THX BTBAUNG OF. 

Take a common fiat brass button, and pass the shank through a small 
hole in the inner lining of the waistcoat, so that it comes through near the 
bottom of the waist or breast pocket. Now take a split ring and fasten 
into the shank. This done, pass the chain of the watch through the ring, 
and all is complete. If the chain is seized, it either breaks and slips 
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through the hands of the thief, or he gets hat half the chain, leaTing the 
watch safe in the pocket. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Oranges, lemons, corks, and a few other articles, are often sold hy the 

g^oss ; nails, tacks, &c., have six score to the hundred. 
A solid yard of well-wrought clay will make 460 hricks. Thirty-two 
common bricks will cover a square yard. A common brick is 
9in. long, 4^in. wide, and 2^in. thick. 
8 pounds, 1 stone of meat. 
Sheet lead is from 61b. to 101b. to the square foot. A pipe of an inch 

bore is commonly 131b. or 141b. per yard long. 
An imperial gallon of whale or seal oil should weigh 91b. ; spermaceti, 
81b.; which test of quality all consumers are recommended to 
employ, as many use the old measure, which is one-fifth less. 
Plain tiles are lO^in. long, l^in. wide, and gin. thick. 
A pocket of hops, average weight about 2^ cwt. to 2 cwt. 
Flour, peck or stone, 141b. 
„ boll of 10 pecks or 10 stones, 1401b. 
„ sack of 2 bolls, 2801b. 
„ barrel, 1961b. 
8 gallons a bushel of com. 
8 bushels of com, a quarter. 

A last of com or rape seed, 10 quarters, or 80 boshels. 
A last of potash, cod fish, white herrings, meal, pitch, and tar, 12^ 

barrels. 
Ditto of flax and feathers, 17 cwt.; of gunpowder, 24 barrels, or 

24001b. ; of wool, 45681b. 
A ton in weight is 20 cwt. of iron, &c. ; but in lead there is but 

19} cwt. called a fodder, which is 21841b. 
A tod of wool is 281b. 
A pack of wool, 2401b. 
41b. avoidnpois is equal to 51b. troy nearly. 
A firkin of butter, 561b. 
A pipe of port, 115 imperial gallons. 
„ of Lisbon, 117 imperial gallons. 
„ of Gape or Madeira, 92 imperial gallons. 
„ of Teneriffe, 100 imperial gallons. 
Butt of sherry, 108 imperial gallons. 
Hogshead of claret, 46 imperial gallons. 
Aom of hock, 30 imperial gallons. 
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A quintal of fish is 1001b. 

A load of bricks, 500 ; and plain tiles, 1000. 

Diamonds are weighed by carats, 151} of which make 1 ounce troy. 

A dicker of hides, 10 skins. 

Ditto of gloves, 10 dozen pairs. 

A last of hides, 20 dickers. 

A standard gallon containa 101b. aToirdupois of distilled water. 

A weigh of cheese, 2861b. 

A hundredweight is 1121b. 

Barrel of beer 36 gallons. 

Hogshead of beer, 54 gallons. 

Herrings are measured by the barrel of 26f , or oran of 37} gallons. 

A stone of fish, 141b. ; and of wool 141b. The same for horseman's 

weight, hay, iron, shot, &c. 
A stone of glass, 51b. ; a seam of ditto, 24 stone. 
A cade of red herrings, 500; and sprats, 1000. 
A load of timber unhewn, 40 cubic feet. 
A bag of hops, nearly 3} cwt. 
A ton contains 42 cubic feet. 

LENGTH OF ▲ MILE IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 

English mile contains 1760 yards; Russian mile, 1100; Irish and 
Scotch mile, 2200; Italian mile, 1467; Polish mile, 4400 ; Spanish mile, 
5028 ; Qerman mile, 5866 ; Swedish and Danish mile, 7233 ; Hungarian 
ndle, 8830, In France they measure by the mean league of 3666 yards. 

WmrS ENAIIBLLED BELTS, TO CLEAN. 

Apply a little new milk with a flannel or sponge to the belts. 



PETS. 

GATS. 

To cure from killing Chickens or Cage Birds, — 1, To teach a cat not 
to interiere with cage-birds rub its nose against the wire of the cage. 
It does not require the application to be anything like harsh or cruel to 
effect the end in yiew. The cage and bird should be placed on the floor, 
near enough to the operator to protect it from any sudden spring of the 
cat, and as soon as she makes any attempt or eyen a good pretence, pounce 
upon her and give her nose two or three rubs across the wires, and let her 
immediately go, that she may haye as little reason as possible to fancy you 

Ii 
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did it ; even stroke and pet her, so as to leave her nnder the impression as 
much as possible that the inconvenience she suffers under arises from the 
cage and bird, and that they are the punishing things. After this lesson 
leave the cage down on the floor with the cat, and watch them for five or 
ten minutes, when, if she shows any improper disposition to approach them, 
repeat the rubbing of her nose across the wires. The following week 
favour her with another such lesson, and, unless she has killed and eaten 
a bird from a cage prior to this, the cat will be quite educated. However, 
a lesson or two additionally may be g^ven her, remembering your object is 
not only to have the cat frightened of a cage and bird in your presence, 
but to also abhor their too near proximity to her. A very good effect 
may also be produced upon her' after her nose has had a rubbing, by 
advancing the cage and bird towards her whenever she wistfully appears to 
watch them, as this has a cowing effect. The same principle should apply 
to a cat and chickens ; let the chicken's bill be made to peck her by holding 
it in one hand, while the other retains the cat. Let the chicken flutter a 
little, and with a small switch hit the cat, as if it was done by the chicken. 
In this case a small birch of thin sticks is the best, and the lesson may 
continue for five minutes or so ; but during the same time, when she lowers 
her ears and seems subdued, coax her, and as soon as she stirs bring the 
chicken's wing fiopping upon her, and with it the rod. 

2. Put the cat into the coop for a couple of minutes. The welcome she 
will get from the mother will be of such a nature as not easily to be forgottexJF^ns. 
by her. 

3. If a chicken dies put plenty of cayenne inside it and lay it in the cat's 
way, so that when she attempts to eat it she may find it too pungent. 

G^TB, woBxs nr. 

The areca nut acts very well on the cat, the dose being about half a 
drachm, which may be g^ven as a bolus mixed with suet. 

OUINEA. FIGS. 

Guinea pigs thrive and breed well in conunon rabbit hutches. An 
ordinary-sized hutch will hold about four does and a buck. The best food 
is pollard and oats. The pollard should be scalded and squeezed as dry as 
possible. Guinea pigs will eat almost any sort of vegetables, and are 
particularly partial to carrots. An occasional run on a grass plat will keep 
them in good health. 

MICE. 

Piibald Mice. — ^Piebald mice can be procured by the union of the white 
and the house mouse, or brown field mouse. But be sure to bring up the 
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pair together from yoang ones. A female white should be paired with a 
male brown, and, if brought up together, they will breed, and the young 
will be parti-coloured. 

White Mice, — The best cage for white mice is one 16in. in length. Sin. in 
breadth, and 6in. in depth. The first 12in. should be wired at top and 
sides, the other 4in. boarded top and sides to form a bed-place. The bottom 
should have a sliding wooden drawer above it, which is pulled out when the 
box is cleaned. The bed-place should have a hinged lid, for the capture or 
induction of the little inmates. A hole should be cut in the front part of 
the bed-place for their free ingress and egress. The buck must be removed 
when the female has young ones, or else he may devour them ; some bucks, 
however, are free from this fault. The best food is bread, soaked in milk, 
and squeezed dry. They require no water whatever, for their food should be 
of a moist description. When the female has young, the cage should not be 
disturbed for a week. The top of the wire part should open for food to be 
put in, and the cage should be cleaned out every morning. 

Again : Qet a cage like a dormouse cage. The wires brass (which do not 
rust so soon as steel), and arched at the top. The bottom of the cage is fitted 
with a tin tray, which is preferable to a wooden one. This ought to be strewed 
with bran or sand. The sleeping compartment of this cage is also furnished 
with a tin tray, which draws out, and is therefore easily kept clean. The 
cage has a third compartment, containing a swing similar to that seen in a 
squirrel cage. They are very fond of nuts, apples, and cheese. Some people 
recommend wool or wadding for their bed ; but hay, with a little dry moss, 
is much cleaner and bett-er for them. The only objection to keeping white 
mice is their very disagreeable smell ; and it is impossible to remove this 
even with the utmost attention to cleanliness. 

SILKWOBHS. 

When the eggs of silkworms are hatched in the winter season (as they 
may be at any period through the influence of heat), the leaves of the 
blackberry, many of which remain green through the hardest winter, afford 
good and thriving food, provided the prickles are removed ; also the young 
leaves of the elm are readily eaten, as are also cowslips and primroses — 
both flowers and leaves. Many other plants are likewise eaten, provided 
the flowers are not red. All red-flowering plants are refused by the 
worms. But after once tasting the mulberry leaf they refuse to eat any 
other. When given to the worms the leaves should always be moist. 

SNAKES, MANAOEMBNT OF. 

The common snake will eat bread and milk. When no frogs can be 
procured, put into its cage several black-beetles, meal-worms, or even the 

L 2 
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taamaa b ae fl at, whidi eu be fdmid mder stcmM. There oos^ ahrajs to 
be water, or milk and water, plaeed so that the anake can get at it eaaify. 
The eommoii anake la food ot water. A bath will tend to keep it in 
eenditlon* It ongbt to bsre plenty of looae moM in ha cage, and be 
eipoaed to tbe son dall j. When Hbe edd weatiber eomea on it ong^ to 
bsre a bit of flaaoel, mder which it can creeps and be kept indooia near 
ft Hnu 



PONDS. 

BAKES or POaiM, TO SBPAIS. 

Drire s row of atont hedge-stakea^ aboat a foot from the bank, into the 
bottom of tiie pond, and with branchea make a good wattled fence to the 
height of the damaged part of the bank ; fill in with ckj behind the fence, 
ramming the claj into the midermined banka and filling np with cUy to 
the top of the fence. This will not only repair the banka, bat prerent 
similar acddenta for the f atnre. 

UMOQ fOB POHIMI 

1. If tile soil la loose, first corer the snr&ce of the pond alter it haa 
been eicaTated with s thin coat of concrete made of one part lime, two 
parts sand, three of atones, made rather thin. Haring allowed this to 
harden, then corer it orer with a coat of gas tar, Hme, and sand made hot . 
put as much Hme into tiiia mixture as possiUe, aa it beoomea the sooner 
hardened thereby. If it is intended for fish, repeated dressings of hoi 
limewash most be need, to take np the ammonia from the tar. Thia 
cement will stand all weather, and is Tory cheap. 

2. The pond, after being formed, should be corered with Sin. or 4in. 
of concrete made of Portland cement one part, good grayel (washed) four 
parts, sand (also well washed) f onr parts. These should be ehafod together 
with water, and beaten and smoothed on the sides of the pond with a 
shoreL The next day a layer, ^in. or lin. of the following^ should be laid 
on by a plasterer: Portland cement one part, washed sand two parts. It 
should be allowed to remain a few days before the water is let in ; in a 
short time it will become as hard as Portland stone. 

POKDS, TO KAKB. 

It is not enough to dig a hole in the earth, and then fill thia hole with 
water. When a small pond of this kind is to be made, and the extent 
of the surface is determined upon and marked out, it will then be 
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neceBBiry to form t, BSooiid or outer mark, indlaatinK tha Bp*ca Teqnired 
for die w«II or side puddle; uid about 3H. is the propar ipue to 
alloir for this — the pnddle rtqoiriag about 2ft., and the faoiug^ wUeb 
raqnirea to be laid npott the puddle, onglit to be about IfL mora, making 
together 8ft. It may be anndent to atate that, when the azMTation U 
floMud, or partially to, the bottom paddle near the outer edge la formed, 
and npon thia i« ndied the upright or eide pnddle; and m thi* prooeeda, 
the ordinary oUy or eartli is ruled at the eame thne, and by thii mssne tiie 
upright paddle is retained In its plaoe; and ultimately the sidei, being 
formed in a sloping direotian, admit of being eoiered with gravel or sand, 
tind nay be walked npon, or' stakea may be driven to a oonaiderable depth 
withont reaching the pnddle or in any way injuring it. This can nsTOr lie 
the case if the pnddle, as is eometimee done, he laid upon the doping eide 
of the pond. The eldei may slope rapidly or the reverse: if the slope be 
considerable, Mmd or gravel, to give a olean appearance, will b« the mora 
likely to be ratainsd upou the facing ; plants oan be mora eaail; fixed and 
enllEvated ; gold-fish also find in these shallow gravelly parte, under the 
leavea of the planbi, milable places to depoait their spawn. Ponds made in 
this wa; nay be of any ooDvenieut eize, from a eonple of yards upwards to 
M many aores. 

POSmtNO PONDS, MB. GRANTS MBTHOD. 

Cause the oTerflow to prooeed from the lower level, or bottom of the 
pond, Instead of from the snrfaoe. By this process all the tmpnra 



and stagnant water is removed, whilst the fresh and mrlMe WBter to 
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WBSD8 IN P0IVD8. 

1. Swans will clear a pond ; or keep them cut close by means of * 
common scythe-blade attached to a long, straight handle, 20ft. or more 
if required, which may be worked from a boat, being thrown ont and 
dragged along the bottom of the pond. This will cnt all it comes against • 
The weeds will then float to the side of the pond, being carried by the wind 
or current, if any, and may be taken out with poles or rakes. Weeds are 
valuable as manure. 

2. The following is the Dutch method of destroying weeds. They run 
the ponds dry in the winter, sow a crop of com on them in the spring, and 
before filling and stocking them in the autumn they plant roots of the 
common white water-lily over a greater part of the bottom. YHiereyer the 
water-lily grows other weeds do not ; the stem forms no obstruction to the 
movements of the fish ; the leaves g^ve shade ; they are easily mown where 
clear spaces are required for angling ; and the decayed leaves form scarcely 
any mud ; indeed they purify water rather than make it thick. In Holland 
the ponds are dried once in five years, the fish are sent to market, and, 
after the crop of com is cut, they are restocked according to a scale given 
in a book on fish ponds, written by Boccius. Carting mud out of ponds is 
a very expensive business, whereas the cultivation of the bottom of the 
pond for a few months causes the stock fish to grow much more rapidly 
whon it is refilled ; and before ordinary weeds can overspread the water- 
lilies grow and keep them down. 

8. Take two scythes, welded together to a shank of iron 5ft. long — the 
whole to form a capital T, with a loop at the end of the shank for a rope to 
go through ; drag this through the pond. 



ROOKERIES. 

FOBXATION OF A BOOKBBT, 

In a clump of tall elm trees, or rather in an avenue, put bundles of dry 
sticks to resemble somewhat rooks' nests, near to the top of the trees, and 
very early in the year. This attracts the attention of the birds, for night 
and morning they will hover about the trees, and some few settle ; they 
soon begin to pull the sticks about and throw them down. They must be 
constantly replaced, until the birds are observed to commence building, 
which they do by pulling out the sticks as before, but soon go after them 
to pick up and build in their own fashion. 

Again : Capture about seven or eight young birds of the backwardest yon 
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can lay hands on ; their food should he soaked dog-hiscoit, rongh meat (but 
not stale or salted), worms, grubs, and perhaps a little bruised hempseed at 
first. They most, of course, be fed for a time from the hand, and inclosed 
ultimately in a -wire aviary with perches kept clean, but not handled by 
any means from first to last. Supply water (soft). About a fortnight 
before the nesting time commences these birds must be kept rather short 
of food during the day, and placed under the trees, in or under baskets so 
inclosed that the wild birds cannot possibly see them, as this event would 
mar the project in toto. The continual cawing of the tame birds is all that 
is to be aimed at. Half a dozen good, compact old nests should be secured 
after flight time. These tied by a knowing hand in the topmost crutches of 
the trees, about the 20th of February, wUl add tenfold to the attraction 
Of course the said nests must be carefully taken down and preserved, and 
tied in their places in spring. A couple of circular bands of soft string, 
interwoven judiciously through the texture of the nests, will best effect 
this object. The birds must never have their liberty. In summer a littfe 
fruit and potatoes, and in autumn walnuts and acorns (cut up), will form an 
agreeable change in their diet. If not too old when taken, pinion them in 
case of their getting loose through accident. 

* Another plan is to watch for either a magpie or crow to build in the wood 
you wish the rooks to colonise, and substitute rooks* eggs for those of the 
magpie or crow. The young rooks will return the following year, and in a 
few years there will be a strong rookery. This is a very good plan. 

The following method has also been found successful : A branch was cut 
in a rookery with a nest and young birds in, and carried in the daytime and 
fixed in the desired place. The old birds followed and fed the young ones 
in their new tree. 

Again : Obtain a pair of tame jackdaws, or magpies, let them fly about 
the trees, and feed them well ; when the spring comes they will probably 
build their nest, when their eggs must be abstracted, and fresh rooks* eggs 
put in their place ; if they hatch, a rookery will in a few years be the 
result. A neighbouring rookery would be no impediment. 

Procure a number of young rooks, which feed every two hours on barley- 
meal, sharps, and horseflesh or cow*s liver. Before they can peck allow 
them to run about the garden, and they gradually take wing and establish 
themselves on a neighbouring clump of trees. 

HOW TO Offl BID OF ROOKS. 

1. Bum charcoal, sulphur, or brimstone under the trees where they nest 
or roost at night. 

• 2. Allow the birds to make their nests and to occupy them till some of 
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the young rooks are heard. Then employ a man or two with gons two 
nights and two days, to prerentthe old birds getting to their nests. During 
this time the eggs will become addled, and the old rooks will leare the 
rookery, neyer to return that season. 

3. A correspondent In the Field says that he got rid of some rooks by 
placing a dead cat in one of the nests. 

HOW TO PBSVXNT BOOKS NE8TIM0 Ilf OBBTAIN TRKBS. 

1. Fill each nest as soon as finished with small stones. 

2. Fix a pulley to a branch, and every night hang a lantern lighted 
in the tree. The lantern is easily drawn up by a thin cord, and is all the 
better if it shakes about a little. Oil is better than a candle. 

8. Pull the nests down by means of a pole with an iron hook directly 
the rooks begin to build. It will drlTC them away from the trees in which 
they are troublesome, without frightening them from the neighbourhood. 



SMOKING. 

CZOABB, KKBFINa OF. 

A fixed certain temperature of about 60 deg. of Fahrenheit is the best 
for such cigars as you may wish to use daily. Strong cigars will stand 
more warmth and more keeping than those that are milder, and you must' 
be your own judge of this. Cigars will keep for years in the aboye-named 
temperature, but those that are not required for immediate use will keep 
in a temperature of about ten degrees lower without showing perceptible 
change. At 60 deg., from six to twelye months* keeping will bring most 
cigars to about their best, at which they will remain for a long time. 

XBBIUCHiLUM FIFEB, 

To clean, — 1. It is impossible to clean Meerschaum spotted with coffee, 
wine, or oil To remove scratches and other imperfections, get one 
pennyworth of powdered charcoal ; wet the thumbs and fingers, which dip 
into the charcoal, and rub orer the pipe, the same as you would clean 
polished steeL After remo^ng the scratches, which will soon disappear, 
take a silk handkerchief and rub it well, and a fine polish will result 
Putty powder is even better than charcoal 

2. A good method, and the safest, to clean pipes and to remove scratches 
or other surface marks upon them, is crape. It puts a. splendid burnish 
upon them, and by patient rubbing will tender delible any scratch, or 
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other disfigarement. Never clean the pipe when wamii bnt let it be 
thoroughly cool, and always finish with silk. If there are no imperfections 
on the coloured parts, the application of charcoal from the palm of the hand 
will be productive of a bright polish, not to be achieved by crape or other 
process. 

Qfiality of, — 1. There is a great difference In the quality of meerschaum 
pipes. Some are easy to colour, others will never do credit to their keep. 
This arises in some degree from the quality of the clay, but pipes which have 
been a long time in shop windows before they are brought into use are very 
hard, and never smoke well or colour easily. The most Important point in 
colouring a meerschaum is never to smoke it quick, or below a certain 
point, otherwise the heat will drive the colouring oil down into the stem of 
the pipe, and the bowl will be mottled and burnt white. A wash-leather 
case is a valuable protection to a pipe for two reasons ; it not only preserves 
it from scratches, but prevents the wax from evaporation under the heat of 
the pipe. Probably if a little white wax is rubbed upon the pipe while 
warm it will recover itself, and if care be taken to smoke it gently and to a 
fixed level it will colour nicely. 

2. The first thing is to get a pipe that is made of meerschaum; and 
this is not so certain, for in no trade is there more imposition practised. 
There is, however, a test which never deceives. Take a piece of silver, and 
rub it once across the pipe ; if a mark like that of a pencil is left it is an 
imitation, but if it leaves no mark it is a meerschaum. The buyer must 
go further than this ; he must strictly examine the pipe, and wherever he 
sees a shade in the colour try the silver across it, and if a short mark is 
left be sure a defective spot has been cut out and filled in. A spot in 
meerschaum reduces the value of a pipe to less than half. 

FEPB STEMS, 

The best way to cleanse cherry stems, &c., is to inject a little whisky, 
or,- in fact, any spirit, and then clean with wire having a brush at the end, 
similar to a bottle cleaner. 

SUBSTITXTTB FOS TOBACCO. 

The following may be used as a smoking mixture : Eyebright, sweet 
marjoram, betony dried, and tobacco — of each 2oz. : mix intimately. To- 
bacco smoked by itself produces, it is said, near-sightedness and other 
opthalmio disease. The above mixture is recommended to those who are 
afflicted with dimness of sight, caused by tobacco smoking. The herbs 
can be procured from any respectable herbalist in Covent-garden, London, 
or in any other town. Make it up yourself. 
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TBSIH, .TO BEMOTB THB ODOUB OV BMOKHTO IBOM. 

Bny threepeimyworth of good gam camphor, put it in a large bottle 
filled with cold water, and nse a monthfol after smoking, it will be found 
both pleasant and eflBcacions in removing the smell of tobacco from the 
breath. The nse of this camphorated water (not spirit of camphor dilated), 
with which freqnentl j to rinse and bmsh the teeth, is of importance besides, 
in preserving and cleansing them. 

TOBAOCX), DAMPHrO OF. 

1. Re-sort the tobacco, separating all the lamps which necessarily accu- 
mnlate when the sabstance is dry, and mix a little gin with each handfol, 
taking care to distribate it equally, and then rub it all together, clearing 
out the dost, and yon will get rid of the dryness. To keep it damp it should 
then be put (in the coolest place in the room, or else in a cellar) in a tin 
box, excluding the air as much as possible. It will then be fit to smoke in 
about a fortnight. A round japanned biscuit tin, with a leaden weight 
made that just fits the inside, so as to keep the tobacco compressed, 
answers admirably. 

2. Keep tobacco in an earthenware jar, and glue a bit of sponge to the 
inside of the cover of the said jar. Tou can regulate the dampness or 
dryness of the tobacco by the moistening of the sponge or allowing it to 
become dry, according to circumstances. 

3. Place thin slices of apples between layers of tobacco, it will soon 
become moist and smokable. Potatoes will answer equally well ; only the 
apples give a sweeter flavour. 

4. Fill a canister one-third, lightly drop forty drops of equal parts of 
rum and water, then a third more tobacco, then more drops, and so on till 
full. Then set in the sun in the window till quite hot, or it may be placed 
inside the fender. 

6. The best way to damp tobacco is to put it on a sheet of paper, and 
then place the paper on a tile or red brick. In about four or five hours, or 
better still if left from night till morning, the tobacco will be found in good 
condition to smoke. 

6. Spread the dry tobacco on a tray, slightly sprinkle it with eau de 
Cologne; wet the inside of a stone jar with the spirit, and put in the 
tobacco rather loosely ; bung it tight up ; in a day or two the tobacco y^ 
be in good order for smoking, and not wet. 

7. Tie some muslin over a bucket of scalding water, and put the tobacco 
lightly on it. The steam will, if the gauze or muslin be thin enough, damp 
the tobacco without washing it. 

8. Put the tobacco between two cabbage leaves, or any other large 
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leaves, Buch as rhubarb, &c. It will be in good order for smoking in a 
day or so. 

9. For tobacco in cake, soak two pieces of clean blotting paper in port 
wine or nun (the latter for preference^, place one on each side of the cake, 
and leave it thus until the blotting paper has becoibe dry. 

10. Take a flower pot about Tin. in diameter, the hole boing corked; 
inside this, the cork of course stopping up the hole, is placed another flower 
pot, leaving a space of one inch between the two ; sand sufficient is then 
put in to raise the inner a little above the outer, and then more sand is put 
in to about an inch of the top ; fill with water between the pots till the 
water covers the sand, and leave it for some time. Water will rise in the 
inner pot till the cork is saturated, which remove with a sponge ; and when 
no more oomes in put a bit of double flannel at the bottom and put in your 
tobacco, and put the common red earth saucer over the inner flower pot. 
The tobacco, however dry, will soon become moist, and by taking out suffi- 
cient for a day or two's consumption you can replace with dry. The only 
care required is to see that the tobacco is not too damp ; if so, leave some 
in the saucer exposed to the light, and it will soon become flt for use, or 
mix a little dry with it if in a hurry. If the outer space is filled nearly to 
the briih with water, it will perhaps come in at the bottom, so that it is 
necessary to ascertain how much water to fill. in. A tin or zinc canister 
painted would of course look better for the outer vessel. 



STOREROOM, THE. 

APPLE GINGEH. 

To 41b. of apples have 41b. of sugar, 1 quart of water, and 2oz. of best 
essence of ginger. First pare the fruit, cutting out every particle of core ; 
then shape it to resemble the small kind of preserved ginger. Boil the 
sugar and water nearly twenty-five minutes, until it is a nice syrup, then 
put in the apple ; be sure and not stir it much. Add the essence of ginger. 
If 2oz. be insufficient, add more. It will take nearly an hour to boil, until 
it becomes yellow and transparent. There will be some pieces that will 
not clear ; put them by themselves, as they spoil the look of the rest. It 
will require skimming. American or Ribston apples are the best to use. 

APPLES, TO KEEP. 

Lay them on a wooden floor in the driest part of the house. They must be 
placed singly, t.e., not touching one another. Put no straw or anything under 
them, but have ready some matting to throw on them if it should freeze. 
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▲PBI00T8 AXD PEAGHB8| PJUBBKBVIIia. 

Take 81b. of lump sugar and 8 pints of water ; boil it five minutes, cut 
the apricots in halres and scald them jost to take off the skins, then place 
them in clean dry bottles. Boil the symp for a quarter of an honr longer, 
then flU np the bottles, cork and tie them down. Pat them on the fire in 
a pan of cold water up to their necks, and as soon as they boil take them 
out ; when cold wax them over the top, and keep in a dry place. The 
fmit mnst not be orer ripe ; the stones may be broken and the kernels 
pat in the bottles. 

B0G-BEBBIE8, TO XKBP. 

Pick them clean and from stems, Ae,, and then pat them into bottles or 
jars, and when the bottles are fall poar as much cold (clean) water on them 
as will fill ap all the interstices, and then cork well and seal ap to make 
them air-tight. 

GASSOT JAIL 

1. Boil the carrots soft enoagh to be eaten, then peel and mash them ; 
weigh eqaal weights of carrot and sugar (lump) ; make a syrup of the sagar 
by first boiling it with a little water, put in the carrot and boil until the 
jam (when cold) will shape and is stiff. 

2. Boil a few fresh carrots quite tender, rub them through a colander, 
^md afterwards throagh a sieve ; then to every pound of pulp add a pound 
of loaf sagar, and boil it to a jam. When nearly cold add the juice of two 
lemons and the rind grated very fine. Choose deep-coloured carrots, and 
use good sagar. When the lemon-juice and rind are well mixed put it into 
jars and cover with brandied paper. 

3. Pare some good carrots, and to every 101b. add 1| pints of cold 
water ; cover them close in the preserving-pan, and let them boil till the 
frait will mash with a spoon. To every pound of frnit put Jib. of loaf 
sugar. Keep the carrots well stirred to prevent burning; let it boil till it 
will set firm. To imitate apricot jam, put a few bruised kernels of apricots 
to fiavour. 

4. Take 51b. of carrots, clean them, and boil imtil qaite soft, as for 
dinner. Mash them very fine, rub throagh a wire sieve, boil the palp 
again with 51b. of sugar twenty minutes, add the juice of two lemons whilst 
boiling. Then take it off the fire, and stir in loz, of tartaric acid, and J pint 
of orange wine. 

5. Take a pound of carrots, boil them till quite soft, strain the water 
from them, mash them to a fine palp ; add ^Ib. sagar and the peel of a 
candied lemon, and boil together for half an hour. 
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GHBBBIES, TO BOTTLE. 

1. To lib. of ripe chemoB add 8oz. of finely-powdered lump sagar ; let 
them only just boil, and, when cold, have ready some perfectly clean, dry, 
wide-monthed bottles, fill them with the cherries, and pour over them a 
little salad oiL The bottles mnst not be corked, but tied with bladders, 
and then well coyered with sheet lead. They most be kept in a cool, dry 
place. 

2. To every ponnd of fruit add 6oz. of powdered lump sugar. Fill the 
jars with fruit and shake in the sugar over ; tie each jar down with two 
bladders, as there is a danger of one bursting during the boiling. Place 
the jars in a boiler of cold water, and after the water has boiled let them 
remain three hours ; take them out, and when cool put them in a dry place. 

OUBBAKTB, TO FRBSBRVB. 

Take when ripe, separate from the stem, put in glass jars, set them in a 
kettle of cold water, then put them over the fire, and boil fifteen or twenty 
minutes ; cork tight, and set away where the frost will not get to them. 

BOGS, TO FIOKLB. 

Boil four or six dozen in a capacious saucepan until they become quite 
hard. Then, after removing the shells, lay them carefully in large-mouthed 
jars, and pour over them scalding vinegar, well seasoned with whole pepper, 
aUspice, a few races of ginger, and a few cloves of garlic. When cold they 
are bunged down dose, and in a month are fit for use. 

BGGB, TO PABSERYB. 

1. Take two or three limestones about the size of half bricks, pour suffi- 
cient cold water on them, and stir it up for three or four days ; let it settle, 
then peur the clear water into an earthen vessel, in which place the eggs, and 
they will keep fresh for many months. 

2. Eggs will keep well for winter use in layers in a box or basket filled 
with bran or sawdust, only taking care they are put in fresh, and the small 
end of the egg downwards, and the egg quite upright. 

3. Render mutton-fat liquid, and with a painting brush paint the fat all 
over each egg, so as to fill up all the pores of the shell. The easiest 
way is to go over one side of aU the eggs which are ready for storing, 
and by the time the last is done the first will be fit to handle, to com- 
plete the process. 

4. Mix lime with water until it is as thick as cream, and pour it over 
the eggs. 

5. Put one pound of lime to two gallons of water ; slack the lime with 
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boiliog water, making up the two gallons with cold. It is fit for use when 
quite slacked. 

6. Take a pine barrel (an old fish barrel well cleaned out answers yery 
well) and put in the eggs when they are sound, fresh, and clean ; then cover 
them with lime water, made like common whitewash; the lime settles 
around the egg^, and the water stands on the top of the lime (the eggs all 
under lime). Look at the barrel once in a while, to see if 4in. of water, 
a little more or less, covers the whole. This lime-water must be made at 
least two weeks before you pour it on the eggs, or your eggs will be boiled 
hard enough to carry in your pocket. 

7. Take eggs fresh from the nest, place them in a tub or pan, and pour 
boiling water over them ; let them remain in it five seconds, take them out, 
and when perfectly dry pack them in boxes of bran. They must be per- 
fectly fresh, for one stale egg will spoil a whole box. 

8. Take six pounds of slacked lime to fifteen quarts of spring water and 
three handfuls of salt. Put them in a deep glazed earthen jar, stir for ten 
minutes, and let the mixture settle for twenty minutes ; and then put in 
the eggs. The jar must be covered from air and light. 

9. Dip them (the fresher the better) in warm lard, and then lay them in 
a small barrel in layers, filling up the spaces with salt. A mere dip in the 
hot lard is all that is required ; the object of it is to fill up the pores of the 
shell, and so exclude the air. 

10. Every day mark the date in pencil on your eggs, and rub them over 
with salad oil. Be very careful not to leave a speck untouched. Turn 
them once a month. They will keep from four to eight months, but 
must be oiled the day they are laid. 

11. Get a deep and wide earthenware pan ; put a layer of common salt 
in it, and then place your eggs endways ; over these place another layer 
of salt, and so on till the pan is full ; cover over with bladder, and place it 
in a dry cellar. 

12. Take new-laid eggs, and place them with the small end down- 
wards, exactly perpendicular, in a board perforated with holes of an 
appropriate size. It should be, say 2ft. by l^ft., and bo supported at the 
corners on legs 9in. high. Any number of boards thus constructed may be 
piled on each other as they are successively filled. Eggs put in thus, fresh 
from the nests in August and September, will keep till winter as good as 
fresh ones, not only for puddings, but for eating plain-boiled. The ordinary 
temperature of an appleroom, from which excessive heat and cold are 
excluded, will suit them. 

18. Melt some common beeswax, and dip the eggs momentarily into the 
fluid ; the wax will at once congeal and form a coating impervious to air. 
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If a spot remaina nncoyered, that part may be just toached again. Should 
it be thought that the waste of wax will make the process too expensive, 
the objeotion may be obviated in this way. If the eggs are boiled, let the 
water stand until cold, when the wax may be skimmed off for use again. 
If the eggs are broken for culinary purposes, the shells may be laid aside, 
and afterwards some boiling water poured over them to free them of the 
wax. 

FILBERTS, TO PBBBBBYE. 

Get some stone jars, such as are used for pickles, about 2ft. in height 
and 1ft. in diameter; fill them with filberts, and then cork them down very 
tightly with a bung. Bury them about a foot. in the earth, or place them 
in a damp wine-Ksellar. 

FRENCH BEJLNS, TO PBESERYE. 

It is a common custom to preserve French beans merely by slitting them 
longitudinally into thin pieces and putting them, in their raw state, into 
brine. They should be taken out the day before they are used and put 
into cold fresh water, so as to take out the salt. They are boiled in the 
usual way, and served up with a piece of cold butter on the top ; or, as is 
most frequent, they are stewed with cream, butter, and flour. The brine 
should be boiled and allowed to get cold again, before the beans are put in. 
It is unnecessary to cover the jar in which they are kept, unless it is to 
keep out the dust. 

FRUIT, AMERICAN METHOD OF PRBBERTING. 

The fruit is preserved by placing it in a vessel from which the external 
air is entirely excluded. This is effected by surrounding the fruit by 
liquid^ and by the use of heat to rarify and expel the air that may be 
entangled in the fruit or lodged in its pores. The preservation does not 
depend upon sugar, though enough of this is used in the liquid which 
covers the fruit to make it palatable. The heat answers another purpose ; 
it destroys the ferment which fruits naturally contain, and as long as they 
are kept from contact with the external air they do not decompose. 

The vessels in which fruits are preserved are tin, glass, and earthenware. 
Tin is used at the factories where large quantities are put up for commerce, 
but is seldom used in families, as more skill in soldering is required than 
most persons possess. Besides, the tins are not generally safe to use more 
than once. Glass is the preferable material, as it is readily cleaned and 
■allows the interior to be frequently inspected. Any kind of bottle or jar 
that has a mouth wide enough to admit the fruit and that can be securely 
stoppered positively air-tight — which is much closer than water-tight— will 
answer. Jars of various patterns and patents are made for the purpose, 
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and mn sold at the croekeiy and grocery stores. These haye wide months, 
and a ^ass or metallic ci4> which is made to fit Tory tightly by an india* 
xubber ring between the metal and the glass. 

Hason's jars are Teiy commonly in nse in America, and nothing can 
exceed their simplicity and excellence — a wide-monthed glass jar with a 
zing-band of india-rabber on its neck ; on this the edge of the zinc screw 
cap rests. This cap is Tery simple, and can be readily screwed home. A 
little Tertical bar on the ontside of the cap gires a hold to a small wrench^ 
formed so as partially to grasp the neck of the jar, and which enables 
anybody to screw air-tight or open tiie jar in an instant. The process of 
presarring is as follows : 

ETeiything shonld be in readiness, the jars dean, the corers well fitted, 
the fmit picked over or otherwise prepared, and cement and corks, if these 
are nsed, at hand. The bottles or jars are to receiye a Tery hot liqnid, and 
they must be gradually warmed beforehand by placing warm water in them, 
to which boiling water is gradually added. Commence by making a syrap 
in the proportion of a pound of white sugar to a pint of water, using less 
sugar if this quantity will make the fmit too sweet. When the syrup 
boils, add as much fmit as it will coyer, let the fmit heat in the sjrxLp 
gradually, and when it comes to a boil ladle it into the jars or bottles which 
haye been warmed as above directed. Put in as much fruit as possible 
and then add the syrup to fill up all the interstices among the fmit ; then 
put on the cover or insert the stopper as soon as possible. Have a cloth at 
hand damped in hot water to wipe the necks of the jars. When one lot 
has been bottled proceed with more, adding more sugar and water if more 
syrup is required. Juicy fruits will diminish the syrup much less than 
others. When the bottles are cold, put them away in a cool, dry, and 
dark place. Do not tamper with the covers in any way. The bottiea 
should be inspected every day for a week or so, in order to discover if any 
are imperfect, If fermentation has conmieneed, bubbles will be seen in 
the sympi If taken at once, the contents may be saved by thoroughly 
reheating. 

There are various ways, but the foregoing may bo accepted as being 
as good or better than any. 

Peaches for preserving thus are generally peeled and quartered; but 
may be seen well preserved whole. The skin may be removed from ripe 
peaches by scalding them for a few seconds in water or a weak solution of 
carbonate of potash, and then transferring them to cold water. Pears are 
preserved at least as much as any other fruit. They are usually pared and 
halved, or quartered, and the core removed; but here again they are well 
pi es or ved whole. The best high-flaTouied and melting varieties only 



should be used. Ooane baking peara are nnaatufaetozy. Applei are 
eeldom pat up; bnt high-flayonred ones torn oat welL There is a groat 
eontrast between qoinces preserved this way, and those done ap in the did 
way of ** pound and pound.** They do not become hard, and they remain 
of a fine light colour. Tomatoes are preserved in large quantities ; th^ 
require cooking longer than the fruits proper. Oherries and plums are 
also pTBserved, and need only picking over. Of strawberries, the firm and 
somewhat sour varieties are the best for this purpose. Ourrants, rasp- 
berries, and blackberries are very satisfactorily preserved. Qreen peas, 
asparagus, &c., cannot readily be preserved in families, as they require 
speelal apparatus. Rhubarb is easily preserved. 

VRUH, TO CniTBTALLIBB. 

Beat the white of an egg to froth, dip your fruit in it ; then roll it in 
powdered white sugar-candy ; when hardened, place the fruit in a stove to 
be very slowly dried. Or the fruit may be dried first, then dipped in white 
of egg, and finally dusted with white sugar-candy. Green ginger, angelica 
or eryngo root, may be candied in the same way. 

FEDIT, TO BOniB. 

1. Take any quantity of fruit you intend to preserve, pick it, and fill 
your bottles or jars, then fin the copper or pan with cold water, and set the 
bottles in up to the neck ; then warm the water to the heat of 160^ by the 
thermometer ; let them stand in it for twenty minutes at this heat, and be 
eareful the water does not vary. Have some boiling water ready to fill up 
the bottles with when they Qome out of the copper ; fill them within lin. 
of the top, and let them be corked and waxed immediately. It is 
important that this be well done. All fruits are best not too ripe. 

2. Pick the stalks from the fruit and put it into common black bottles. 
Oork down tightly, and put the bottles into a broad oven two hours or so 
after the bread has been drawn, and let them stay for several hours, so 
that the fruit may be very gradually done. After baking in this way the 
fruit will keep a year or two. 

8b Pick the stalks from the fruit, and put them into bottles. Put Idr. 
of alum into 4 gallons of boiling water ; let it stand until cold ; then fill 
the bottles, bung them tight, then put them into a copper of cold water and 
heat to 176®. Then tie them over with bladder, and seal or resin them. 
On no account exceed the quantity of alum. 

000BEBBBBIE8, TO BOTTLE, 

Fill wide-mouthed glass botUes with gooseberries, taking care the skins 
are not broken ; place them in your boiler while the water is cold, and let 

M 
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them remain until the fruit begins to crack. Take them out and fill with 
boiling water ; tie over with bladder, and keep in a dry place. Oare should 
be taken to quite fill the bottles, as the water wastes in time, and if the 
fruit becomes uncovered it will mould. 

HONET, TO GLABDTT. 

Place the pot containing the honej to be clarified in a saucepan of hot 
water, which should be made to boil ; when the honey is melted it should 
be skimmed, and poured off the sediment next day. 

HONET, TO PRESERVE. 

Honey, if required to be kept in the comb, should be kept undisturbed in 
the supers, and cut out as required ; that which is sealed over will keep a 
long time without alteration. One very good way of preserving honey, 
when it is white comb and perfectly free from bee-bread, as that of all good 
bee-keepers should be, is to melt the whole by placing it in an earthen 
vessel, and standing it in a saucepan of boiling water. When the wax has 
melted and risen to the top, tie the jar down tightly with bladders, and the 
whole will keep, if undisturbed, for many months without alteration or loss 
of fiavour. 

LEMONS, TO PICKLE. 

1. Get any quantity of lemons, not too ripe nor yet too green (about the end 
of January is best) ; grate the outer skins off, say nearly half-way through 
the rind, then lay them in common salt for about six days (not to touch 
each other) ; then wipe off the salt with a damp cloth, cut them in four 
quarters, put them in a large jar — a glass one is the best, then cover them 
over with cold vinegar, and season them to your liking with all spices ; that 
is, cloves, mace, cinnamon, cayenne pepper, and ginger. Let six months at 
least elapse before use ; twelve months better. 

2. Take twelve large lemons, cut them across at each end, rub them well 
with salt, lay them in an earthen pan, and let them stand four or five days, 
turning them often ; then add a large handful of horseradish, scraped, some 
Chili peppers, ^oz. of cloves, ^z. mace, Joz. white peppercorns, ^oz. cayenne 
pepper, ^ake a gallon of good vinegar hot, but do not let it boil ; pour 
this over the lemons and spice, and stir in 6oz. of flour of mustard, cover- 
ing the jar closely with a lid, so that it may be well stirred up every day 
for a fortnight, when it should be bladdered over like other pickle. It can 
be eaten in twelve months, but improves greatly by keeping. March is the 
best time for making it, the lemons being then generally in the best state 
for the purpose. 

3. To pickle lemons with the peel on, take 6 lemons, 2 quarts of boiling 
water; to each quart of vinegar allow ^oz. of doves, ^oz. of white pepper. 
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loz. of bnuBed ginger, ^oz, of mace and chilies, loz. of mnstaid aeed, half a 
«tick of sliced iioTBeradiBh, a few cloyes of garlic. Pat the lemons into a 
brine that will bear an egg, let them remain in it six days, stirring them 
every day; haye ready two quarts of boiling water, pat in the lemons, and 
allow them to boil for half an boar ; take them oat, and let them lie in a 
cloth until perfectly dry and cold. Boil ap sufficient vinegar to cover the 
lemons, with all the above ingredients, allowing the same proportion as 
stated to each quart of vinegar. Pack the lemons in a jar, pour over the 
vinegar, &c., boiling hot, and tie down with a bladder. They will be fit for 
use in about twelve months or rather sooner. This should be made from 
November to April. 

LETTUOE 0INOEB. 

Peel off the outer coat of the tender stalks of cos lettuce, cut in lin. or 
2in. lengths ; throw it into water ; for each lib. throw in a teaspoonful of 
cayenne pepper, and a little salt. Let it stand two days. Strain and wash 
n clean water. Clarify an equal weight of fine loaf sugar. Take l^oz. of 
good ginger for every lib. ; soak it in boiling water and slice it ; boil with 
the sugar fifteen minutes. Pour it boiling hot over the lettuce, which 
must be well drained. Keep back the ginger, which boil with the syrup 
three times (at intervals of two or three days), and pour boiling hot on the 
lettuce. At the last boiling add the juice of two or three lemons. If the 
syrup is allowed to cool, it spoils the colour of the ginger. 

Take the stalks of white cos-lettuce, when tender and not stringy ; skin 
it and cut in pieces ; blanch it in water two or three days. Make a thin 
eyrup, to a quart of which add 3oz. of sliced ginger ; when cold pour it on 
the lettuce. Boil up the syrup every other day for a fortnight, and at the 
last time make it thick, and add lemon-peel. The syrup will require to be 
■boiled up often, and reduced or strengthened as found necessary. 

MABMAXADB, OBANOB. 

1. Gut the oranges (Seville) in halves, take out the pulp and skins, then 
boil the peels in a large quantity of water until soft, changing the water 
two or three times. When cool and well drained cut them into thin strips. 
Separate the pulp from the skin and pips, weigh the peel and pulp, take an 
equal weight of sugar and boil it up gently with the pulp until it forms a 
syrup, then add the peel and boil gently for half an hour. The peels of 
-oranges used for wine may be employed, but in this case the juice of sweet 
oranges must be substituted for the Seville orange pulp. The skins of the 
sweet oranges are useless for marmalade. 

2. Take fine ripe Seville oranges and remove the rind, throwing it, as you 
take it off, into a basin of cold water. Separate carefully the seeds and 
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AiTO irau tfw polii^ lad k60p the pn^ aad JideB in • bMin. iMfteiiad 
 t e o p in edd wmter tJi day aid >idg^ Tha water aiiaiild liafe » luoid&d 
«f Mtt in ill, and be dnoged freqnentlf , to teke out tiie gieet liitteniaM. 
Meet moming pal tlie rind into Ireeh witar wiOioiit w^ and lefc it Ml 
(alin diai^linglliewatoronee or twice) tin iftiaao tender tint the liead ef 
» pin win eaailj pieiee it. Dnin tiie rind en e aiere, and wlien ^to eold 
femere witii e aUyer knife att tiie wluto part. Tlien cot ft into line ati^ ; 
add an the po^ and Jniea^ and also atnined lenum-jniee, in the proportion 
el aiz lemons to time doaen onoigea. Wei^ aU tins togetiier, and for 
^voy poond toke eqnal weight of ooaiae lamp sngpu'. Let the omnge boil 
for e few minotes before yon add tiie sugar; tiiea boil an tin tiie manm- 
lade is qmto dear and d a alee eonsistaney. It most be stirred aU tiie 
time it is boiling^ and tiie tiuek seam taken off as it rises. When naariy 
edd store it in jars for nse. 

3. Take SeTiOeonttgea,aeeoRling to qoantity wanted; tiienwaahtiiem in 
soft wmter with a brash, to lemore sn the blaek specks; boQ in a weU- 
tinned pen one hoar, in spring water, to be pat on the ftn edd; change 
the water, and pat in dean boiling water, and bofl tin tiiey are soft enoqgh 
for yon to ineree the rind with a stnw; take oat and set in a sieve to 
drain; wd^^ tiiem, and take doable wei^t of the best loaf-sagar; pat tiw 
sagar in a basing and take a half pint of the water tiiat the oranges were 
boiled in a second time, and poar it orer the sugar to dissohre; eat the 
eianges in halyes and take oat aU the pulp^ at the same time dearing out 
the pips ; pour tiie pulp on the sugar and water, whilst the rind is being 
eat; cut tiie rind into long thin riiredB; put tlie sugar sod pulp in a pan 
erer tiie fire, to dissolTe the sugar tiioroogfaly before adding the rind. 
When dissdyed, put in the rind, keep stirring and dearing off scum idubt 
boiling. Boil tOl quite dear. A yeiy agreeable bitter beyerage may be 
made by saying att the water the oranges were boiled in, reducing to a nice 
tone of bitter, patting in hot spices to taste, and fermenting with a nttie 
yeast on toast. 

4 To eyery pound d oranges put 2 quarto of spring water, and boO tiiem 
for two hours. Take up the oranges, which should not be broken, and 
dther cut tiiem in yery thin dices, as you would pine-apple, or chop them 
fine, only remoring the pips. To eyery pound of fruit put 2Ib. of loaf- 
sugar and ^ pint of tiie water in which the onrnges were boiled. Whilst 
cutting the fruit, pour the water on the sugar, tiien add the fruity and boQ 
an together half an hour. 

FBAB8, TO FKIBUUCVJfi. 

Peel unripe pears, quarter them, if larger and drop them into cold water, 
weig^ your fruit, and pat it into a preserying pan fuU of boQii^ water, boil 



till tender, drain off all the mtor; ta eaeh ponnd of fmit weigh lib. of 
lonf WDgav, clarify the sngax, ooloor vith a little ooohineali pat la the fniH* 
and looiX for at leaat an hour; add a little easeaoe of yaniUa or lemon^ 

PBLIB, TO PBBBBBTBk 

1. Dry them in a cool oTen, and hang them np in paper bags. 

2. For green peas, fill a tin box with them, tiien ponr in a little water 
that has been salted, patting on the cover, which most be aoldeKed, so that 
tbc( box shall be hermetically tight, and itfterwarda boiling the box. 

&. Pick them on a fine dry day, and open the pods on a large clean cloth ; 
then expose them to the air and son for Atc or six hoars. After rabUng 
them gently in a vongh towel till perfeofcly dry, bottle them as air-tight aa 
yon ean, and keep them in a dry place till wanted. 

PIGKUfiS. 

Tiake a Jar with a dose lid or bong, and half fill it with the best vinegar; 
then, as spare vegetables of any description come to hand, snch as small 
beans, caoliflowers, radish pods, yonng cncombers, onions,* fta, throw them 
in, taking care, as the jar fiUs, that there is sufficient vinegar to cover the 
vegetables. When nearly fall add mustard seeds, bruised ginger, eschalots, 
whole pepper, &c, to taste. Tie down tightly and place the jar in a vessel 
of water over the fire, or in a slow oven, until the articles are sufficiently 
soft to suit the palate, 

PICKLING, BULKS FOB. 

The best vinegar should always be used for pickling; in all cases It 
should be boiled and strained. The articles to be pickled should first be 
parboiled or soaked in brine, which should have about 6oz. of salt to 1 quart 
of water. The spices used for pickling are whole pepper, long peppers, 
allspice, mace, mustard seed, and ginger, the last being first bruised. The 
following is a good proportion of spice : To 1 quart of vinegar put Joz. of 
ginger, the same quantity of whole pepper and allspice, and loz. mustard 
seed, four shalots, and one clove of garlic. Pickles should be kept secure 
from the air, or they soon become soft ; the least quantity of water, or a 
wet spoon, put into a jar of pickles, will often spoil the contents. 

PINE-AFPLB JAM. 

Weigh the pines before skinning ; weigh out same weight of broken 
lump sugar (weight for weight); skin and eye the pines, cut in thin slices, 
put half the sugar over the fruit, and let it stand for two hours ; boil for 
half an hour. Next day add rest of sugar and boil an hour ; put into jars. 
Take care when stirring to do it gently with a wooden spoon. Pine-apple 
stewed and allowed to get cold, and a custard thrown over it and then 
baked, is a very good thing. 
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■HmUSB^TO DKT. 

Drying ifanlMrb for fatnre use is dona by simply prspuing it prseisely 
as for pies, pealing the stalks and entting in small pieeea. Dry H in 
the son or moderately warm OTen* Its flaToor is deeidedly improTed by 
drying. 

BFB IBDXr, TO nOBBBTK. 

Take wide-monthed bottles, dry and free from imperfeetions. To erery 
lib. of fmit add 6oz. of loaf or fine moist sugar ; fill the bottles nearly haU 
fnll before yon pat in any sugar (to proTent it sinking to the bottom)^ then 
put a layer of sugar and one of fmit, till the bottles are filled ; oorer each 
bottle with three pieces of wet bladder, each piece tied ; then put the 
bottles up to their necks in cold water, placing them so as not to touch 
eadi other ; let them simmer OTer the fire till they are well done. Damsons 
take about an hour after they begin to simmer, cherries rather less, 
currants and raspberries less than cherries. GoTor the bottles when cold 
with leather, and keep them in a cool, dry place. 

SAMFHIBS, TO FICKU. 

1. Pick Hie samphire from the larger stems, sprinkle orer some salt 
and let it remain twenty-four hours; boil some ginger and aDspioe in 
Tinegar, and pour it boiling hot over the samphire preTiously placed in jars ; 
eoTor closely so that the steam may not escape, and the next morning 
simmer all together gently in a bell-metal stewpan, keeping it closely coTcied 
with a wooden coyer till it becomes a nice green colour. Put in jars whilst 
hot, set it aside, and next day it is fit for use ; it may be kept any length 
of time tied oyer closely with bladder. 

2. Wash the samphire well in sour beer, then put it into a pan ; dissolye 
a little bay salt and twice the quantity of common salt in sour beer, then 
fill your pan with it, coyer it close and set it oyer a slow fire till it is a 
fine green, then drain through a sieye, and put it into jars. 

3. Soak some of the freshest green samphire in salt and water for two 
days ; then take it out, boil it, coyered in plenty of yinegar, oyer a slow 
fire until it be crisp ; then put it into a jar and keep it tied down, coyered 
with bladder and paper. 

4. The simplest way is to put the samphire in a strong brine, or into 
sea-water, which will keep it good all the year. When wanted for the 
table, put a little of it into yineg^. 

snuwBiRBm^ TO FBzaeonEyB iob wihtkr un. 
Fill jars of conycnient size with strawborries, either with or without the 
stalks, as you intend to serye them, and fill up with water; freeze this 
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solid, ooYBr np carefullj irith bladder, and place the jars in the ice-hoose. 
When wanted, thaw yeiy gxadnally, and they will be nearly as fresh as 
when iced. 

TOMATOES, fto^ TO FBB8BRTB. 

Bury them in a trench 2ft deep, in straw, the straw to preTent any 
immediate contact with the earth, A small piece of the stem should be 
kept npon each tomato. 

TOICATO JAM OB JXLLT. 

To lib. of fruit take ^Ib. of host lump sugar, and boil in a proper pan till 
set, which takes longer in case of tomatoes than most other fruit, because 
of their juiciness. Jelly can be made by simply straining through a 
sufficiently fine hair sieve, which makes the best of all jellies for game. ' 
The longer this jam or jelly is kept the better. 

YUXBOAU BT THE YINBOAR PLANT, TO XAKE, 

Mix ^Ib. brown sugar with 3 pints of water, put the plant in it so as to 
float on the surface. The Yessel should be as near the size of the plant as 
possible, so that the whole surface should be covered with it ; it is immaterial 
whether the vessel be covered or not. A dark or not too light place is best ; 
if made in a cask, it may be exposed to the sun with advantage. When 
making in the winter, it should be kept in a warm place — ^behind the 
kitchen fire, for instance, or in a stove or hothouse in the garden \ but in 
warm weather any place will do. In about seven weeks the vinegar will be 
fit for use, and should be bottled ; it improves by keeping. If left longer ' 
than seven weeks the plant begins to feed on the vinegar, and it gets weak. 
The vinegar plant is a fungus named PenidlHum glctucum. 

I 

WALNUTS, /TO FBBSERVE. 

1. Fill an earthen pot with them, and then cover them with clay 
an inch thick ; they will be found at Christmas as fresh as when first 
gathered. 

2. Put the walnuts into a common earthenware jar, with an earthenware 
lid, and bury the jar in the earth, about a foot deep, in a'^lace not too wet 
nor too dry. 

3. (father on a dry day ; and directly the nuts are taken out of the rind, 
put into large flower-pots holding two pecks (any pans wiU do as well), and 
when nearly full the pots are covered 2in. thick with sawdust. The pots 
aito put on the floor in a wine-cellar. 
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TOILET, THE. 

■AU DB OOLOONB, BBGBIFT VOB. 

EHaep ti al oil of oitron, ditto bergamot, ditto cedrst, l|dr. ; ditto layender, 
^dr. ; ditto roBomaiy, Id^. ; eesence of orange, Idr. ; Neroli, l|dr. 

BAU DB mBTiTHW. 

Oompos^ 4oz., and 1 qnari of apinta of wine. After standing eight dajBi 
to befiltexed and bottled. 

iTAJLi, TO WHxnor. 

Diluted anlplmrio acid, 2dr. ; tteotue of myrrh, Idr. ; spring water, ioc $ 
mix. First eleanse with white sosp, and then dip the fingers into the 
mixture. 

' SOAP, HABD, TO MAKB. 

Take 61b. of soda, (Hb. of fat, 81b. of lime, and 4 gallons of water. Pat 
the soda, lime^ and water in the boiler, and boil them. Then take it ont in 
something to settle ; then pnt the fat in the boiler and add the water 
(leaving the settlings behind). Boil aboot half an hour, or until tt la thiek. 
Then take it oat to cool, when it is ready to oat as is desired. 

lOAP, IBAyiHQ. 

1. Spermaoeti, white wax, oil of almonds, and camphor, of etch ^ oi. 
white soap, 5os. ; work the soap to a paste with rose-water, then pat the 
waxi fto., in a jaj into the oTon tiU warm, when mix all the IngredlemtB 
well together. MiUefleors or any other scent may be added. 

2. Take a cake of Windsor soap, together with half the qoanlity of 
oord ditto, and, haying out them up, add a tablespoonf ul of sweet oil ; then 
simmer them over the fire. 



VERMIN. 

4J>])BB8, HOW TO BOA. 

1. Put your foot on them, taking care they cannot turn high enong^ t» 
bite above the shoe or boot, then lay hold of the last inch of the taO and 
hold them out at arm's length, they cannot turn up high enough to Uta 

il. Hedgehogs are very useful for destroying these reptiles. 

8. Select a gorge bait hook, and having baited it with a frog^ •• theogb 
about to fish for jack, place it where the snake is likely to find it in the 
night, and tie the end of the line round a tree. 
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▲mm HI bddbb, io dwtbot. 

1. If a Tesael, saob as a bntter-erook, containing at the bottom a eertaiii 
qiumtlty of stewed prunes, or water in which prunes hare been stewed, be 
left nncovered in the places frequented by the ants, it will attract them, 
and thonsands will find their quietua in it. 

2. Boil pieces of string in beer and sugar, and lay them in the ants* way ; 
OBoe in twenty-f onr honrs they will be found covered with ants, and may 
then be dropped into belling water. The string may be used a great 
number of times. Pieces of sponge may be used in the same way. 

3. Pour benzoUne down the holes and crevices. 

4. The nests of the ants should be searched for, and when found they may 
bo destroyed by pouring boiling water on them ; or, if that is difficult, you 
may lay for them a mixture of equal quantities of calomel and sugar. 

5. Kitchens and rooms on a ground floor may be cleared of ants by care- 
fully pouring some strong oil of vitriol down each of the holes. The dose 
will prove fatal, not only to the living insects, but also to all their eggs. 

BATS nr GHDBOHBS. 

In almost all church roofs an active lad can, by the aid of a ladder, reach 
eveiy spot occupied by the bats during the day. By searching above the 
ground indications, the bats may generally be found hanging by their hind 
legs in the morning sound asleep, and may then be taken by the hand. The. 
only other plan likely to prove effectual is to fumigate the church with 
brimstone. Take about half a dozen large earthen pipkins, and put in 
each a couple of pounds of brimstone. Light a small charcoal fire under 
each, and close, as far as possible, eveiy opening that would allow the 
escape of the fumes. Or the pipkins might be heated outside till the brim- 
stone melted^ then be carried in, and a light applied to the liquid sulphur. 
Keep the pipkins well away from woodwork, and take care to prevent any 
o| lihe liquid brimstone being spilt. 

BBSS IN H0UBB8. 

Leave them until winter when remove them, scrape away the combs 
close all the entrances, and smear the place with coal tar. 

BTiAAlK HHgfUS, TO DB8IB0T. 

1. A hedgehog will materially lessen the supply. 

2. Bed wafers will destroy them— the coarse large ones, about the siae and 
tyokness of a sixpence. It is the vermilion that kills them. If the wafers 
are not to be had, a sponge cake, or something of that kind, made light and 
palatable, with vermilion in it, would answer the purpose. 

8. Mix equal quantities of red-lead and Indian meal with molasses. Th» 
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mixture mnst be made of the conBistency of paste. Pat it npon plates and 
place them where the vermin are thickest. 

4. Take powdered white hellebore, mixed with a very little moist sngar^ 
and place in little heaps on the kitchen floor. Nothing else will touch 
it, and the remains of it may be swept off in the morning. Blackbeetles 
eat it readily, and it is very destractive. 

5. Get about 21b. of black pepper, and same quantity of flowers of sulphur ; 
mix well together, and proceed to distribute the powder thickly all over the 
floor, particularly round the walls. The ash-pit is a strong covert for thes» 
creatures. Next morning sweep up the pepper, and in the evening proceed 
as before. Keep at it for about a week, giving no rest, and you will dear 
the place both of young and old. It has another good effect $ it drives out 
all the mice. 

6. Place a few lumps of unslacked lime where they frequent. 

7. Mix equal weights of red lead, sugar, and flour, and place it near their 
haunts. 

8. Use plaster of Paris, mixed with oatmeal. 

9. Phosphorus paste, such as is sold in the shops, is very effective. 

10. A deep dish or earthem pan, containing a little sugared beer by way 
of attraction, will entrap these insects in vast numbers, if a few pieces of 
wood are inclined against the sides to serve as ladders. They will tumble in 
when they reach the edge, quite regardless of any thought of getting out, 
which the glazed sides will prevent their doing. 

BUOB. 

Bugs in Beds, — The sleeping-room ought to be thoroughly cleared. Take 
the bed and bedclothes into the open air and beat them thoroughly, then 
take the bedstead to pieces, and after a thorough purification with hot 
water, plug every hole and crevice with a mixture of soft soap and cayenne 
pepper, or soft soap and Scotch snuff. The cracks, &c., in the floor and 
walls should be stopped up with the soft soap and cayenne pepper. 

It is said that no bug will touch a person if he rubs himself previous to 
going to bed, with a little olive oil or camphorated spirits. 

Bugs in Floors. — 1. Dissolve sixpenny worth of salts of wormwood in a 
pail of water, with which the room should be washed. 

2. Empty the place of everything movable. Scrape off all paper or other 
loose material, and throw it, as the work proceeds, into a brazier of live 
charcoal. Then fill in all the cracks in the plaster with a mixture of corrosive 
sublimate and plaster of Paris. Also prepare a sufficient quantity of soft 
soap, well mixed with corrosive sublimate, and with it fill, with a putty- 
knife, all cracks in the wood-work, and every crevice in the floor. Bum all 
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old carpets, &c. As to the furnitnre, fill every joint, or crack, in which it is- 
poBsible for bugs to harboar, with the same mixture of corrosiye sablimat^ 
and soft soap. By this means, if the work is thoroughly well done, yoa 
may clear any house of these yermin. 

Bug Poison, — 1. Spirit of wine, 8oz. ; spirit of turpentine, 8oz. • 
camphor, l^oz. Mix. 

2. Strong mercurial ointment, loz. ; corrosive sublimate, ^z. ; Venetian 
red, 4oz. 

:{. For floors : Gorrosiye sublimate, lib. ; sal ammoniac, lib. ; hot water^ 
8 gallons. 

4. Take of corrosiye sublimate 2 dr. ; spirits of wine, 8oz. Rub them 
well together in a mortar until the sublimate is dissolyed ; then add half a 
pint of spirits of turpentine. 

CBICKET8. 

1. Take half a dozen old jam pots ; half fill them with water, and at 
night place them in different parts of the kitchen most infested. 

2. A box, with holes in the top or sides, containing a little common salt 
or oatmeal, placed in a room where these insects abound, will soon capture 
them alL 

3. Place in their haunts a mixture of powdered loaf sugar and 
calomel in equal proportions. If your dogs are fond of sugar, it may 
be as well to lay the mixture down late at night, and remoye it befor» 
they are about in the morning. If you haye mole crickets in your garden,, 
fill the hole of each with water, and then pour a little oil on the surface. 
As the water descends the oil will suffocate the insect. 

GROWING OOQKS. 

Put laths or boards oyer the perches at such a height that though the 
bird can roost and squat comfortably, he cannot get his head high enough 
to crow. The birds must not be let out in the morning or fed until such 
time as the nuisance is of no importance. 

EABWIGB. 

1. Get a bundle of bean-stalks ; cut each stalk into lengths of 8m. or lOin.^ 
so that there may be a clear passage through it, and insert these tubes 
among the foliage of the iyy, climbing roses, wall-fruit trees, dahlias, or 
whereyer the earwigs are likely to harbour. Then every morning take a 
jug of boiling water, and, gently drawing out each stalk, blow sharply 
through it so as to propel the insects into the hot water. 

2. Place pieces of dry sponge about the house, and every morning soak 
them in water. 
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vuua. 

1. Have the sides and bottom of the Bheets sewed closely togethav so 
as to form a sack. If troubled with fleas yon ean dri^ them down into 
a comer and there immolate them. 

2. Rub yoorself slightly all over with soap (in a dry state or nearlj so) 
before going to bed. 

8. Plaee a quantity of the aromatic plant called " gale '* or wild myrtle, 
about the bed. Use the fresh young shoots and leaves. 

4. Use a very strong solution of camphor in spirits of wine; a little 
sprinkled on your night dress is efficacious in dispersing them. 

5. Wash the body on going to bed with strong camphor water: to make 
which take tincture of myrrh, 2oz. ; camphor, loz. ; dissolve^ Put a 
quarter of the above into 1 quart of rain-water ; shake well before using. 

6. Take a few handfuls of fresh garden mint, and strew them about the 
rooms, particulaxly under the beds. 

7. Garry greeii or dried wabiut-tree leaves upon the person. 

8. Slice a strong onion and rub the bottom edge of the trouserai The 
favourite point of attack is at the ankles and the legs up to the knee ; 
they do not jump so much upon one from above. 

9. Make a strong decoction of laurel leaves by filling a large co^^r with 
the leaves^ adding as much water as possible^ and boil for four or five 
hours. Then take the leaves away, and deluge the floors with the 
boiling hot liquor. The liquor will but very slightly discolour the ceilings 
which of course can be whitened again. 

ITiT FBEVBNUVES. 

Flies have a great antipathy to walnut leaves, a wreath of which will in 
a great degree prevent their entering a room. Iiaurel-oil is also an 
abomination to them. U spread upon picture-frames it preserves them 
from fly-spots. 

FJy-papers^ to make, — Common resin boiled with oil makes an adhesive 
mass used for fly-papers, but it is very inferior to good birdlime. 

HABY16BI BUGS. 

1. Washing the legs with common strong vinegar is the best preventive 
to their attacks. Wash high, however, as the little brutes will ascend. 

2. Use tar-ointment, the "unguentum picis"of the chemist. It shonJkL 
be diluted with lard before being applied to the skin. 

8. Before going out into the fields try the effect of rubbing on the skia a 
small quantity of petroleum, or paraffin oil— it may be readily washed c^ en 
return. Benzole could be used instead, but, being more volatile, it mi^^t* 
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UMi i«newiiig after a time. After the insecte have entered the ekSn, we 
detibt whether any application will allay the irritation nntii tiie offenders 
AM iwnoved, either by means of a needle or by the finger-nail. 

4. Pat a good thiok lather of yellow soap on yonr legs, and pat yoor 
fftooklngs on whilst it is wet. Yon will not be mnch bitten. Wash off at night. 

5. Maoerate one part of Ihfrethrum roseum (Persian insect powder) In 
f oar parts of dilate alcohol ; and afterwards dilate with ten times its balk 
of water. Rab this aboat the parts osaally attacked, or sprinkle on the 
clothing. Benzine may be osed in the same way, if its odoor is not 
objected to. 

6. Ean de Oologne, vinaigre oosmetiqae, tinotnre of iodine, and many 
other things have been recommended, especially a small Inmp of camphor 
placed nnder the stockings or drawers in the inside bend of the knee, or by 
■sprinkling a littie solntion of camphor over the stockings. 

7. Decoction of colocynth is also good. 

HOXNBTB. 

The hornets may be destroyed by the fames of snlphor oarefolly 
oondacted into the entrance to the nest by means of an indiarabber tube. 

MIGB^ TO DBSTROT. 

1. Fill any pot with the dross of oil, and set it in their haants ; strew 
aboat soap-boilers' potashes, and, when the scent of the oil draws them to 
the pot, the smell of the ashes will so stapefy them that they will lie on 
the floor rolling, so that yoa may take them ap and kill them. The smell 
of assafodtida will drive them oat of a hoose or a granary ; and hemlock- 
seed, if pat into their holes, and eaten, will destroy them. 

2. Procare small steel traps, similar in shape to the ordinary rat-trap, 
and by keeping them constantiy set in the rans of the mice they may be 
killed. At first it is well to examine them freqaentiy, as yoa can rarely 
do so without finding a monse in some of them ; bat afterwards this will 
hardly be necessary. These traps can be parchased of any ironmonger, and 
are known as bird traps, being c^eraUy nsed for catching small birds. 

8. The best remedy for a honse is, withont exception, poisoned wheat 
prepared by chemists from nax yomica. Lay it in little heaps where mice 
freqaent. 

KIDGB8 A2fD HOSQUITOS. 

1. Place a large piece of camphor in a maslin bag and suspend it from 
the first coat batton-hole. 

2^ Have a wooden frame fitted to the outside of the window, covered with 
very fine wire gauze, arranged like an ordinary sash, so as to admit of 
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being opened in tbe dajtime, bat towarda lundown it miut be wonrel; 
cloaed. In localitiee vhera gnats are troableeome, cure ibanld be alwayi 
taken to cloae the windowa before lighting the candlei. A freqaent 
Application ot Goulard lotion or BonlaDd's Kalydor to tbe bite ia a very 
$;oad remed;. Sal volatile, mixed with water, is also a good remsd;, bnt 
toe heating for lome ikina. Tbe frequent me of gl;osrine ia also weU for 
flome skins, either as preTentive or alleviation. 

3. Take an onnce of camphor. Keep in a covered jug, nith a qnart of 
-cold water, and before retiring to net sponge with tbe water. 

i. QobA bites, stings of wsspa, bees, be., may be cared by ^tplying 
^ctnto of mlndereros, landannm, and Qoolard water In eqnal parts. 

6. Smoke from dried cow-dang (when bnming) will drive mosqnitoes 
Avay. Tobacco smoke and wood smoke will not touch them. The cow- 
dnng, when bnmiiig, has not a disagreeable smell. Uorse-dnng is by no 
means so effeotive. 

6. Sweet oil, or oamphoratcd spirit of wine, is a good thing to apply to 
the bite of the mosqaito. 

T. One raw egg well beaten, ^ pint of vinegar, loz. of spirit of tarpsntine, 
^as. spirit of wins, Joz. ot osmphor; tbeee ingredients to be well beaten 
together, then pat in a battle and shaken for ten minntes, after which to 
be corked down tightly to ezoluds the air. In half an hour it is fit for nse. 
Directions : To be well mbbed in two, three, or four times a day. 

8. Tbe leaves of the common dock, braised and well rabbed on the part 
affected, alleviates the pain. 

9. Keep an onion always at hand, and instaotly when bitten sqneezs or 
-cnt it, BO that the juice sboold Sow into the puncture, rabbing it gently over 
the place; it immediately allays the pun and irritation, and prsvents 
swelling ; and its effects are eqoally etScacions in the sting of a wasp or 
bee, always provided the sting does not remain in tbe wound. 

10. Fasten on the bed fomitare at the foot of the bed a bunch of elder. 
Tbe insects are attracted to it by the smell. 

11. Hang a small boogh of thickly leaved ash or wormwood frotn tlie 
head of the bed, immediately above the head of the sleeper. 

IS. Ipecacuanha powder is very effective in allaying the pain caused by 
C, and wasp, and mosqnito bites, also midge 
nuke a paste of the powder with a little 
1 in a p«,tch abont the size and thickness of 

nd dissolve as much camphor as it will take 
beiUng to one-half, and put it on tbe face. 
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14. In Jamaica, it is said, if the skin is rabbed over with the jnioe of a 
ime, mosquitoes will not bite ; and it is a preventiye against wasps or bees, 
there, be they ever so enraged. Lime joice is to be bought in first-rate 
** Italian warehouses," &o. ; and lemon juice may be a poor substitute. 

15. Try essence of pennyroyal. A small quantity may be rubbed on the 
hands and face. The herb is used for the purpose in America. 

16. Rub the bite of mosquitoes with a solution of borax in ammonia. It 
will remove or assuage the pain and itching. 

17. The sawdust of juniper wood, mixed with combustible matter and 
burnt, will drive away mosquitoes and midges. The fumes of wormwood 
are also disagreeable to these little pests. 

18. When bitten by midges, the best applications are oil of camphor and 
laudanum equal parts, applied on lint ; or else Goulard water, 6oz., 
laudanum ^z., applied on lint. 

19. Take of ext. of belladonna, ^r. ; glycerine, ^oz. ; water, 3^oz. ; to be 
well mixed, and made into a lotion. The parts to be washed with a small 
quantity — about a teaspoonf ul or two at a time. 

20. Goulard water mixed with a little Eau de Cologne makes an 
excellent wash for the skin in case of gnat bites ; it allays irritation, and 
will, if previously applied, prevent the insects from attacking one. In 
Lapland the natives use tar- cream. 

21. Essential oil of lemons will keep off midges. 

22. Rub the exposed parts with sweet oil or laurel leaves bruised. 

23. Take glycerine, 4oz. ; oil of spearmint, 2^dr. ; oil of turpentine, 4dr. 
The face, neck, hands, in fact all parts exposed, to be rubbed with the 
mixture. 

24. Every now and then anoint the hands and face with potato flour ; this 
it is said, keeps them off. 

25. When mosquitoes are very troublesome a little oil or grease of any 
kind (cold cream for instance for those who are particular) would keep them 
o£F for a time, but tar is the best remedy. This is applied by first greasing 
the part to be subjected to the application and then tarring. It is, however, 
only a temporary nuisance, as it washes off readily with a little soap and 
warm water. The application of an ointment scented with paraffin or 
petroleum would be equally efficacious and less objectionable, as petroleum 
has been found effective in keeping off these pests. 

PHOBPHOBUS, TO FBKPABB, FOB THB DBSTBUOnON OF YBBMRT. 

Melt hog*B lard in a bottle placed in water heated to 150° Fahr., add ^oz. 
of phosphorus to every pound of lard, then one pint of proof spirit or 
whisky. After its contents have been heated to 150^ take the bottle out and 
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•hake it till the phosphome is erenly mixed, making a milky fluid. This, 
when eold, will give a white compouid, from whieh the whisky separates. 
To use it, warm it veiy gently, and mix it with wheat floor, and sugar ; 
make it into pills, adding oil of rhodinm or oil of carraway. 

MOTHS DISTBOTinrO VDB8, IUlKNELS, &0. 

1. When the season for nsing yonr fnrs and warm clothing is orer, sew 
them np in clean linen ; no moth will tronhle them. 

2. American tobacco is an excellent thing to place with woollen materials, 
as it effectually prcTents the moth from entering any box or wardrobe in 
which it is placed. 

8. Dry some alum over a fire nntil it becomes a cinder, then poond it, 
and shake it abont the article, whatever it may be. 

BATS. 

1. Smear a few pieces of meat with some phosphoric paste, and pat 
the meat where the rats frequent. As soon as they have taken the poisoned 
meat, they make for the nearest water to qoench the thirst that the 
phosphoms excites. If, therefore, a pan of water is put five or six yards 
from where the meat is laid, they will go to that, and after they have drank 
Iheyhave not the power to move, and will be found dead near the water. 

2. Take 1^ pints of oatmeal, threepennyworth of oQ of rhodium, three- 
pennyworth of oil of thyme, ditto essential oil of aniseed, arsenic as much 
as will lie on a shilling, loz. of brown sugar. Mix well, and put it on a 
plate. Do not touch it with your hands. 

3. Take of powdered squill (Scilla maritima)^ 2oz., and of strong smelling 
eheese 8oz. Mix together, and place in their haunts and runs. It acts 
immediately, and the rats die instantly ; whereas most of the pastes, d^s., 
allow the animals to retire into their holes, where their subsequent death 
and putrefaction may cause great inconyenience from effluxion. 

4. For killing rats in the drains of a house, procure a small quantity of 
fresh barley-meal, and having run it through a sieve to take away the 
husk ; add about one-eighth of the quantity of powdered loaf sugar ; mix 
well, and with this feed the rats three successiTe nights, laying about a 
table-spoonf al in three or four different places in the haunts of the rats. 
Then on the fourth night use the same with the addition of a little arsenic. 
The roughness and sweetness of the sugar preyent them detecting the 
arsenic. Care must be taken to lay it out of the reach of anything except 
what is intended to be poisoned. 

5. Procure lib. or 21b. of red herrings, slit them down the back, and rub 
the insides with carbonate of barytea, then dose them, and toss them into 
the drains, being cautious to handle the fish as little as possible. 
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It is as well, if poBBi}>le, never to use poison except in powder^ and mixed 
up with ingredients which are also in powder, becanse when made np into 
balls or pills a part of the composition may then be carried away by the 
vermin, which in the former case cannot occur. 

6. Mix 3oz. of spirits of tar, and loz. of spirits of turpentine, with 
lib. of coal-tar. Put it in their way by dipping a piece of stick in 
the mixture, and putting it into one of their holes. They will not 
come out that way ; and by putting it in all the runs, you will banish them 
from the house. 

7. Take Stockholm and coal-tar in equal proportions, with broken glass, 
or sharp gravel, and lay it in their runs and holes. 

8. Catch one alive, and holding him very carefully, so as not to hurt him, 
streak his back with gas tar, and turn him into one of the holes. Take 
also some small nips of hay, dip them in gas tar, and place one in every 
hole. Treat every fresh hole in the same way. 

9. Constantly running ferrets through the holes will drive them 
away. 

10. Mr W. B. Tegetmeier reconmiends the following. After trying various 

remedies, he says : " I determined to try a chemical remedy — namely, 

chlorine, a gas so potent and destructive to animal life that I knew that, if 

I could apply it advantageously, it must necessarily prove efifectuaL 

Fortunately, it is much heavier than atmospheric air, so that there was 

every probability of its flowing down the holes if it once entered into them, 

I therefore took a Florence oil flask, adapted a piece of glass tubing to its 

mouth by means of a perforated cork, and to the glass added a short length 

of india-rubber tubing. In the flask I put an ounce of manganese and an 

equal weight of common salt, poured on a wineglass of water, and then 

added gradually an equal quantity of strong oil of vitriol (sulphuric acid). 

The cork and tubes being adjusted, the apparatus was ready for action. A 

spirit lamp applied to the flask liberated a stream of chlorine, a gas which, 

if breathed, except when diluted with many thousand times its bulk of 

air, is absolutely irrespirable. All the rats* holes having been covered 

over, one after another was opened, the india-rubber tubo introduced, and a 

stream of chlorine directed down each. The space between the floor and 

ceiling must have been flUed with a mixture of chlorine and air that no 

animal could have breathed and lived. Since that time I have seen no 

rats. Old and young have alike disappeared. Should a stray adventurer 

make his appearance, I shall repeat my inexpensive remedy, and am now 

congratulating myself on having, for the present at least, extirpated the 

enemy. I would suggest that in those instances in which crickets, ants, 

cockroaches, &o., are concealed, in places where they are dif^cult of 

N 
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diBlodgment, tiie chlorine treatment might be applicable. I am aware that 
the weak odonr of chlorine given out by chloride of lime has been BnoceBS- 
fnlly employed in driving away insects ; bat no animals of any kind conld 
withstand tiie action of the gas liberated in quantity as I have described. 
I may state that chlorine is prepared with equal readiness from a 
mixture of manganese and hydrochloric acid (spirits of salts), salt not 
being required when this acid is used. It may also be liberated in large 
quantity without the necessity of applying heat, by pouring any acid on 
ehlorlde of lime ; but in this case the evolution of gas is sudden and 
unmanageable, so that the plan is not as well suited for the purpose as 
either of those in which manganese is used. 

TVtpping of. — ^Where rats run from one part of a building to another, 
along the side of a moat, or any ledge of the building, or narrow path, you 
may catch them aU if you can only intercept the run with water su£Qoient 
to cover the trap and form a bridge with it ; and if the trap can be so tied 
as to faU into deeper water when sprung, and to sink overhead, rat and 
all, you do not alarm the rest. 

For taking Rats alive in Hutch-trapa, — One pound of oatmeal or flour, 
^oz. of aniseed, loz. of cassia, 2oz. of white sugar, all finely powdered ; 
mix. Feed with this mixture for five nights at the least before you 
tilt up the trap, which must be concealed with straw scented with 
4 drops of oil of rhodium, 8 drops of oil of cinnamon, and 8 drops of oil of 
caraways. The paper on which the food is placed must also be scented 
with the same. 

When you cease to catch any at night, feed again, and when you suppose 
all to be caught in one place, remove the trap to another. 

Again : Set box traps in the main runs in which the rats travel from one 
room or outhouse to the other, first preparing them after the following method. 
Purchase ^ pint of oil of aniseed, ^ pint of oil of caraway, and ^ pint of oil 
of rhodium. This will cost about 10s. Dab the traps on each side within 
well with the oil of caraway and oil of aniseed, and with the tip of your 
finger dipped in the oil of rhodium, in four or five places. It is enough, as 
the oil of rhodium has a very powerful smelL The food with which the 
traps are to be baited must be thus prepared : Grate a very dry loaf of 
bread so fine that the rats cannot carry any of it away with them, and to 
every double handful put about ten or twelve drops of oil of caraways, by a 
few drops at a time, rubbing the bread between your hands well, so as to 
impregnate the whole. You should taste the bread, and be guided by your 
taste not to make the bread taste too strong of the oil of caraways. Oil of 
caraways alone must be mixed in the food. The doors of the traps must 
be fastened firmly up, so that they cannot fall down ; then, for the first two 
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or three days, lay a table-spoonful, spread about, very near each door of the 
traps, and by degrees pat the food farther into the traps. After a few days 
yon must lay the food on the bridge of the trap only. After this method 
you are to proceed until you observe that the rats frequenting the traps 
constantly run and feed freely ; dabbing the traps every day with the oils* 
This will take eight or ten days. When you are sure that they run and 
feed freely, after the house is quiet, and everyone is gone to bed, you may 
tilt the traps up, and begin to catch, reserving one spare trap near you to 
put down in the place of any one you may take up with the rats in it. You 
must leave all the doors open, sit down very quietly, and listen. When you 
hear one trap strike, you must be prepared with a large canvas bag, with a 
large mouth to it, so as to admit one end of a trap into it ; hold the bag 
under the trap, whilst another person tilts the trap^ with the lower door 
open, perpendicularly, and shoots the rats into the bag ; then gather your 
hands roimd the mouth of the bag, swing it, and strike it very hard 
against the wall or the floor, so as effectually to kill every rat in it. In 
this you must be very particular, for in it lies the whole strength of 
the art. If you let even so little as one single rat either out of the 
trap or the bag, you will not catch one more rat that night ; and you 
must fasten the traps firmly up, and begin to feed them again, which 
will take four or five days at least. When you hear the doors of one of 
the traps fall down, and you take it up, you must carry another trap with 
you, and lay it down exactly in the same place, putting a little of the food 
on the bridge. 

It is good to scent every bait with oil of aniseed. 

Again : Put the guard up and lay the trap down as if set ; feed the rats 
for a few days, always patting the meat on the kettle-board ;« they will 
eat it and get quite familiar with it ; then all at once begin and catch 
them. Wait upon the trap, and if they have been well fed they may be 
taken nearly as fast as it can be set. 

Again : Feed the rats for three or four nights successively, leaving the traps 
(box traps) fixed open and baited with the following paste, so that they 
may go in and out and feed at their ease. This they will do regularly. If 
the rats are numerous and the premises extensive, take 41b. of bread crumbs, 
41b. of fiour, ^ pint of treacle, one teaspoonful of essence of anise, and half 
a teaspoonful of essence of musk ; mix the whole well together, and bait 
the traps for three or four nights. Several traps should be so prepared. 
On the night the rats are to be taken, bait as usual, having the traps set 
for catching ; fix a wire cage over the end of the box-traps (which should 
be all of one size), for the purpose of driving them into, out of the 
box-trap, when they are caught. This is done by raising the end so 

N 2 
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ooYored with the oage-trap. Baiting and setting the traps again for two 
or three nights in this way, with strict attention, a great number may 
be caught. 

Set gins at the holes and cover them with sawdast ; the rats in coming 
oat are obliged to step on them. 

Set an ordinary steel trap in their run, and coyer it over with a clean 
duster or cloth. A dean cloth is necessary every time the trap is set. A 
batter-doth is the best decoy. 

Or set common steel trap unbcUted close to the hole, so that the rat mast 
set its feet on it. In order to circumscribe their limits apply adphalte 
outside round the bams, leavllig a few of their holes or runs free, at which 
place the traps. Artificial holes in places have enticed the marauders on 
the fatal platform, placed at the outlet of each thoroughfare, not at the 
inlet. 

As regards setting a trap for these cunning marauders, the trappers 
should be as sly as their victims. In setting the steel trap, it should not be 
set with the naked hand, but gloves should be worn. If rats abound in a 
stable, the best way of concealing the trap is by covering it with litter. 
The rats will with little suspicion come to the litter and pick up any com 
deposited therein, sooner than if a trap were covered with straw, or any 
other bait adopted. As regards shooting rats : When pigs have retired, the 
rats repair to the trough and content themselves with the leavings of the 
swine, when they may be shot. 

The rat generally runs in a certain track, and it can be' easily caught by 
placing an ordinary steel trap on this track, it being necessary only to take 
care that there shall be nothing to attract its attention. The trap should 
be scalded at first and not handled at all afterwards, because he sense of 
smell in the rat is very acute. As a guide to the probable track of the rat, 
on coming out of a hole, it usually runs at first alongside of the wall in 
preference to any other route. A scalded steel trap, set without any bait 
close to a wall, and at right angles to it, at a distance of a yard and a half 
or two yards from the hole from which a rat is known to enter, will asually 
capture it in a very short time. 

Board Trap, — Take a small deal board, 2ft. long and 9in. wide, with 
a hole bored through the centre (from one edge to the other) ; it will then 
require a piece of iron llin. long to go through this hole, and stand out an 
inch on each side. The board must be a trifie heavier at one end, so that 
it will reset itself after having tippled a rat into a ciitem or tub. Of 
course the irons on each side will be placed in a groove, and must be made 
to turn very easily. 

Again : Oover a common barrel with stiff stoat paper, tying the edge round 
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the barrel ; place a board bo that the rats may have easy access to the top ; 
sprinkle cheese-parings or other " feed ** for the rats on the paper for several 
days, until they begin to believe that they have a right to their daily rations 
from this source ; then place in the bottom of the barrel a piece of rock, about 
6in. or 7in. high, filling with water until only enough of it projects above 
the water for one rat to lodge upon. Now replace the paper, first cutting a 
cross in the middle, and the first rat that comes on the barrel-top goes 
through into the water, and climbs on the rock. The paper comes back to 
the place, and the second rat follows the first. Then begins a fight for the 
possession of the dry place on the stone, the noise of which attracts the 
rest, who share the same fate. 

Trcp Jor. — A well (Fig. 1, a a) should be made, bricked round, SOin. 
deep and dOin. square at the top. Over this should pass a frame 40in, long 
by 6in. wide outside, supporting a covered way (6), which has for its floor 
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Fig.1. 
the two trap-doors, represented on a larger scale in Fig. 2. These doors 
(d df e e)j which should be 4in. wide and 18in. long, must be hung upon 
pivots of brass, workmg in brass plates (/ /, / /). The doors to be 
balanced by lead, so as to stand level. The well must be covered. One 
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nde of the covering might be on hinges, and left up to give access to the 
well. The hinges to be at ^ ^. The comers of the well are filled up to 
prevent the rats running up them so easily. A clever carpenter will 
understand how to arrange matters, so as to make the pitfall doors work 
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irifli the leaet possible amount of Motion, so that los. weight will take 
the door down, and on its removal the door shall rise again flush wilh the 
other. He will also suggest aocass to the well snflSeient to clear the well 
of Termin. The ooverad ran over the tri^>-doors must be of soflBoient 
height to permit of the short end of each door rising as the other end 

The sides of the nm, and the frame in which the doors work mnst be so 
arranged as not to afford anything for tiie rats to cling to, for when they 
feel the door Binking nnder them they will endeavour to ding to the 
sides. All must he smooth and dear in the weU and nnder the ends of 
the doors, the nnder side of which, from the pivot to the edge of the 
well mnst he boarded or baned across to prevent the rats pushing 
themnp. 

The trap should be placed either by the side of a wall or opposite to 
an opening through a wall or other dose fence ; if not, it may be placed 
in any place where vermin are likdy to work, provided guide-fences are 
constructed, as shown in the diagram (c ce c), formed of something dose 
enough to confine vermin to the track. 

8LUGB IN HOUSES. 

Put sslt so as to prevent their ingress, by laying it where they enter, 
which may be done by tracing their slime. Put the salt in a line which they 
mnst come over. 

BNAIUS IN HOUSES. 

Place some dry salt upen their shining tracks along the floor of the 
rooms. A^ night they will crawl about in all directions, and when they 
come in contact with the salt, will die. 

WASPS, MODB OF DESTBOTDTQ. 

1. About noon, or soon after, when these insects are abroad in seareh of 
food, fumigate the hole with sulphur ; then dig out the comb and destroy 
everything in it ; then place a wine bottle, half fuU of water, in the hole, 
leaving the mouth of the bottle within an inch of the surface of the 
surrounding earth ; and on taking it up on the next morning, you will find 
every one of that family safe in the trap. 

2. Mix 4dr. of powder with a sufficient quantity of water to make it adhere 
to a stick of wood, the size of your finger, and Gin. long. The stick must 
be pointed at one end, and the mixture must only bo placed 2in. up the 
stick. It must now be laid very carefully on the bricks to dry, which will 
take about two days. The squibs may be made with the same quantity of 
powder put into brown paper like a firework. As soon as it is sufBciently 
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dark, take a spade, box of matohes, lantern, and piece of straw ; and after 
lighting the sqnibf which most be held close to the hole, apply it as far in 
as possible, taking care to place a piece of turf oyer the hole, so as to seonre 
all the smoke. In five minutes the wasps may be dug out ; but they must 
be destroyed immediately, as this will only stupify them for a time. 
Possibly, if sulphur were used as one of the ingredients, the mixture would 
destroy them at once. 

8. Bottles, half filled with diluted treacle, hung up in fruit trees, will catch 
multitudes of wasps every sunny day, and also draw them« to some extent 
from the fruit. Perseverance in this method of trapping will do wonders, 
provided the bottles are inspected daily, the dead wasps removed, and the 
viscid liquor kept supplied. 

4. Place sliced pears, forming a bait of about 6in. or Gin. across. On this 
twenty wasps at a time will alight, and begin to devour with avidity. Just 
as the swarm is quietly at work, lay upon them an old silk handkerchief 
eight times doubled, and press the whole to death. Remove the carcases 
and proceed as before. 

5. Out a large pear in half, and scoop out a little of the inside of the 
upper portion. A notch is then cut in the lower rim of the rind, similar to 
the opening of a beehive (which, indeed, the pear resembles), and being 
placed near the window, the wasps enter until the excavated part is soon 
full. Then tap the top of the little hive with a paper knife, and out come 
the wasps one by one, when they are slain by that instrument. 

6. When it is sufficiently dark, and you think all the wasps are in the nest, 
thrust into the hole a piece of rag well saturated with spirits of turpentine ; 
do not ignite it, but immediately block up the orifice with a spadeful of 
plaster, or moist blue clay, and you will find in a few minutes every wasp 
inside will be completely suffocated. If you wish to dig out the nest, do 
not do so until at least an hour, as it takes a much longer time to suffocate 
the grubs than the full-grown wasps. You will find many strong nests 
have two entrances to them, so, most probably, the second hole will have to 
be stopped in the manner above mentioned the following night. 

7. A small quantity of gas tar, poured into and about the vents to the 
nests, is good. Should the nests be so situated that the tar cannot run 
into their hives, a few branches of fern, or the like, dipped in tar, and laid 
or hung about the vent, will answer the purpose. 

8. Pour a sufficient quantity of gas tar into and around the mouth of 
the wasps*- nest ; then light it. The burning tar will not only destroy the 
wasps inside the nest, but also attract and kill the outliers and wandering 
wasps. 

9. Mix a quantity of tobacco and brimstone in a pair of fumigating 
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ImUovi^ tnch m are lued in a narwry: place the mont In the opau- 
btg, and begin to work; in lau tlian two minntea not a wasp will be 
fonnd alive. 

10. When the waipe are all in, take a Roman Dandle, light it, and when it ia 
fizziiig put it into tiie bale and keep your btmd npon it till it bae exploded! 
then atop the hole np, and afterwards dig theux out, care being taken not to 
injnre tlie coinb. 

11. Mil anenie with Inmp sugar, Igr. to 20, and lay it on onmge peeL 
The waapa will greedily eat this ) bnt it ia neceaaary to be cantioni in 
baring the compound lying abont ont of doora. 

12. Take a garden watering-pot and a crowbar, bcvak thioogh tbe neat. 
and ponr water on it, at the ume time Htirring it up witb apade and bar till 
it ia one maaa of mod. The waapa at borne, and gmbe, will be effeotnally 
deetroyed. 

Throat into each hole the neck of t, wine bottle, containing a tableapoon- 
fnl of tnipentins. Next day dig oat the neat. 



L Take a -pace of atick abont twice the aize of a tobacco-pipe, and 

Irom Stn. to 6in. long, cat to a point 
~ at one and, and a notch oi ahonlder ^^, 

at tiie other (1); and another (3), f/-" ' 

to which fix a piece of fine i 

(aa drawn) ; then procnre a lue, 

bender abont 1ft. long, and ai 

ciently atrong to anepBiid a rat 
to the top of which attach the piece of wood (2) by the atriog, m 
The trap, when aet, will appear oa below. The nooae mnat bepnt 
mn moat lued, or where the rat Jnmpa into the water. 



/o 




2. By merely alamping on the banki b; the itreama that water-rata 
f rcqnent, and naing a hand-net, any number of them may be deatroyed. 
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3. Water-rats may easily be destroyed by patting poisoned food into 
their holes, care being taken to put it well in. 

WOODUGB. 

Woodlice can be killed by bmshing a strong solution 6l arsenical soap in 
the form of a thin paste, into the creyices of the woodwork. 



WARDROBE, THE. 

BUOKBKIN GLOVES, TO GLBAN. 

1. To a ^Ib. of Paris white add the same quantity of scraped pipeclay 
and 3oz. of best isinglass ; boil all well down, stirring]the while. Put the 
compound on thick, and, when dry, beat it well out by clapping your 
hands together, &q. ; then carefully iron the gloves with a hot smoothing- 
iron. 

2. When dirty wash several (three) times in clean warm (not hot) '* soap 
lather.'* Put a little blue in, wring them well, then put them in as good a 
form as you can — as nearly what they should be when dry as practicable. 
When nearly dry, but sufficiently damp to form to the hand, put them on ; 
if difficult to get on, damp a little ; then press or push them o£F, and when 
dry (from the fire) they will be as good as new, and white and clean, and 
not mark anything. 

3. One ounce of gum arable to lib. of white lead (powder), free from 
lumps, to be well dissolved and strained through muslin ; afterwards mix 
your lead stiff and put it by until perfectly hard. Be very careful not to 
leave water in the box or sponge after using. 

4. Take ^Ib. of prepared chalk, ^Ib of prepared alum, 3 cakes of pipeclays 
^z. of oxalic acid, ^z. isinglass, loz. pumice-stone powdered, 1 table- 
spoonful of starch, 6 table-spoonfuls of sweet oil, 2oz. of white soap. To be 
mixed in boiling water ; the oxalic acid and prepared alum to be added 
last. 

CLOTH, TO BSHOVB OBEA8B AMD STAINS FBOM. 

The following will cleanse the collars of coats, or any other parts of them 
that may become soiled : Dissolve a small lump of washing soda in a saucer 
of warm water, and rub the stains well with a piece of flannel wetted with 
this solution. 

CLOTH, &0., WATBBPBOOFINQ OF. 

Take half a pound of sugar of lead, and half a pound of alum, and 
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duBolve in a bucket of soft water ; stir it well occasionaUy, and then let it 
settle twenty-four honxs before nsing; when this has been done about 
half a dozen times, carefully pour off the clear water, so as to leave no 
sediment^ and soak the coat or other article therein for twenty-four hours ; 
then hang it up, and let it drip dry. 

To waterproof a canvas smock, or any garment of calico or linen, first 
take ^Ib. of yellow soap, put it into a little warm water, and with a small 
" besom ** stir it until it becomes like thin paste ; this must be well mixed 
with a quart of boiled linseed oil ; secondly, having thoroughly wetted the 
garment, and while it is wet, lay a good coat of the mixture over the 
outside of it, and hang it up in the sun to dry. When it is thoroughly dry, 
and not before, lay on a second coat of the mixture, and in like manner a 
third, and the garment will be supple and turn any quantity of rain. 
It is most important that the garment should be wet when the mixture 
is first laid on, in order that a coating of it may be formed over the 
garment, otherwise it will never be thoroughly waterproof. A little paint 
may be mixed with the last two coats. 

CLOTHS, TO KEEP MOTHS VBOM. 

No. 1. — ^Nothing moths dislike so much as being disturbed. The clothes 
Ac», should therefore be taken out of the linen bag (a pillow-case tied or 
sewed at the open end is the best), and well shaken once a month. Moths 
cannot bear tallow : and if curtains, &c., are put away for any time, a 
pound of the commonest tallow candles should be put in paper and 
placed in with them. In the museum of the Jardin dee Plantes, at 
Paris, they use benzine collas to keep the moths out of the skins of the 
animals. 

2. Dry some alum over a fire until it becomes a cinder, then pound it 
and shake it about the article, whatever it may be. 

3. It is damp which enables the moth to attack carriage-linings, &c. 
Spirits of turpentine would prevent it. Corrosive sublimate dissolved in 
spirits of wine will be little less efficacious, without hurting the'colours ; to 
be applied freely with a brush. 

4. Wash the cloth all over with an infusion of bitter-apple — ioz. 'of 
bitter-apple to half a bucketful of hot water; to be repeated annually. 
This does not discolour the cloth. 

5. Put a small quantity of corrosive sublimate into spring water, 
and soak the cloth well with the mixture. This will not in any 
way injure either the cloth or its colour, and will for ever preserve the 
doth. The water must not be so strong with corrosive sublimate as to 
leave white sparkles on a black feather dipped in it and afterwards 
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dridcL This preparation will preserve cloth, feathers, and furs from 
moth. 

OORDS, OLEANINO OF. 

Wash with white soft soap in luke-warm water, and then rinse in 
plenty of cold water. When nearly dry they should be tamed inside oat 
and strained npon a board to their fall extent, and jast before they are 
quite dry they should be ironed on the wrong side. 

OBIGEBTINO SHOES, GLEANINO OF. 

Scour them on a proper tree with soft soap and cold water, taking care 
not to wet the leather more than necessary ; then mix some pipe-clay into 
a paste, and rub into the surface. When dry, brush them lightly over to 
get rid of the superfluous dust. 

DSB88BS FOB LADIES, NON-INFLAMMABLE. 

Muslins and similar fabrics, steeped in a seven per cent, solution of 
sulphate of ammonia, or a twenty per cent, solution of tungstate of soda, 
and then dried, may be held in the flame of a candle or gas-lamp without 
taking fire. That portion of the stuff in contact with the light becomes 
charred and destroyed, but it does not inflame. Both solutions are 
employed by dipping the clothes into the solution after they have been 
washed and rinsed. Tungstate of soda is rather more expensive than the 
other, but it is preferable, as it does not in any way interfere with the 
** getting-up *' of the articles. 

EBMENB SKINS, OLBANINO. 

Bub the fur well with a piece of soft flannel, always against the grain ; 
then rub the fur with common flour until clean, shake it well, and rub 
again with the flannel till the flour is all out. 

OATTEBS, BUFF LEATHEB, TO GLEAN. 

Wash them well in soap and lukewarm water, then rub into the surface 
a paste composed of yellow ochre and water, stretch them on a board and 
let them dry ; beat them, and they are ready for use. 

BED COAT, STAINS ON. 

1. Apply spirit of turpentine, and when it is evaporated, saturate the 
spot with liquor ammonisB. 

2. To remove stains from hunting coats use liquor anmionia fortis 
dilated with about five times its quantity of water. 
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■FOBTHra FOlfOHO, COL. WHTTB't. 

To maka it, get ronnelf meunred from the point of the knee orer the 
ahonlder, and down to the buk ol the knee behind. Whatever yon 
meaaore, bn; eight inoliet over — that ii, if yaa meainre ili feet, bny eight 
inchea more — of the cheapeat and lighteit tweed or otbsi wooHea stuff yon 
can Bnd ; hem the two enda, and then cut in the middle a hole a foot long, 
to put jODT head through (A), The end that ia to He oa the back of yonr 
iMCk ehonld be atrant three inehes wide, and be eiaotlj in the centra of the 
■tnS, taking tt either in length or braadth ; and the foot of opening ta to 
be to the front. A etrap of the eame material (B B), with a buckle or 




i 

button, should 1m aawed on at the place on your baok where yonr waiat b 
or ongbt to be ; and two or three inebea below that haTe a large mother- 
of-peail button (0, 0) etitcbed on the part that haoga down behind, 
fartj^ng on to a buttonhole (D, D) in the front part. Ton have now tt 
etrai^t cloak or poncho, or whaterer you pleaee to call ik But, a* a man 
ia or ahould be larger behind than before, piecea of tha aame material, aa 
broad at the bottom m may be neoessar; to make them meet the front 
■faonldbeaddad(E, E) to the hinder part, laparlng them gradually oS to th« 
waiat. Pockata may be added according to fancy. For flabing in a boat yon 
ahould have the front part both broader and longer aa a ooTcr to the Idua. 
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8ELK, TO TAXB OUT GBBABES IM. 

Moisten the anrfaoe evenly with a sponge and some weak gnm or glne, 
and then pin the silk on a mattrass or feather bed, straining it as tightly as 
possible. Light silks require great care. It is perhaps as well to iron the 
silk on the wrong side after washing. 

WAI8T0OAT8, M0LB8KIN. 

When stripped from the animal the skins should be tamed inside oat 
and well dried. Any respectable farrier will then get them dressed and 
sewn together to a pattern famished by the tailor, who must then finish 
the waistcoat. The winter is the proper time for them, as the far is ** np ** 
then ; and as the two sexes vary in colour, it is as well to keep to one, 
either buck or doe; but the buckskins are the better, being darker and 
more perfect. It takes ten dozen skins for a single-breasted waistcoat, and 
the cost is about 4tL in all — viz., 2d. a skin for catching, 2d, for tanning, 
V, for dressing, and 1/. making up. They will not bear rough handling,, 
being liable to tear. 



WASH-HOUSE. 

GUM-ABABIO STARCH. 

Two ounces of fine white gum arable ground to powder, on which pour a 
pint or more, according to the strength required, of boiling water. Oover 
it down, and let it stand twelve hours; strain, and bottle for use. A 
tablespoonf ul of gum-water stirred into a pint of starch that has been made 
in the usual way will give lawns a very new look. It is also good, much 
diluted, for thin white muslin and bobbinet. 



WATER. 

HASD WATDt, TO OUBB. 

By depriving it of its free carbonic acid by boiling, the lime, on cooling, 
is precipitated, and the clear water becomes more wholesome. 

PUBirr OF, TO TEST. 

Polluted water does not generally betray its condition till possessed of a 
strong odour; earlier intimation may, however, be obtained by the 
following tests : Half fill a common water bottle, cover its mouth with the 
hand, violently shake for a minute, and quickly apply the nose. If nothing 
unpleasant is detected, tightly cork the bottle, set it aside in a warm place 
at about the temperature of one*s body for a couple or three days, and 
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repeat the shaking, &g. Water of yery bad qoaliiy may thus be recogniBed 
withont the trouble and expense of analysis. 
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SECTION 



BAIN-WATEB TANKS. 

As as average, the tank or tanks should be of sufficient dimensions to 
store at least 8000 gallons, so as in some measure to meet occasional 
droughts ; this will require space of, say, about 500 cubic feet. To provide 
this, build two tanks alongside of each other, each 20ft. long, 4ft. wide, and 

6ft. deep, communicating with each other by 
an aperture at the bottom of the middle 
walL A filter tank should be prepared to re- 
ceive the rainfall from the buildings, prior 
to its entry to the tank for the supply of the 
house and cattle. The best and most eco* 
I nomic material for the tanks is " concrete.** 
Mix six parts dean screened caravel stones, 
or burnt ballast, with two parts of clean 
sharp sand, and two parts of ground 
hydraulic lime or one part of best Portland 
cement ; mix them well together in a dry 
state, by turning them over and over with 
a pickaxe and shovel, then put water suffi- 
cient to amalgamate the mass as mortar. 
In the formation of the walls forming the 
tanks the plan to adopt is to excavate the 
depth by the thickness of the wall, thus 
leaving the earth inside until the concrete 
fills the spaces forming the side, middle, 
and end walls. Observe to leave at the 
I bottom of each wall (as shown in section) a 
f small quantity of earth, so that when the 
M i earth is taken out to form the tank, a space 

^ I of six inches, forming the bottom or floor 

i of the tank, may run under each wall. 
I The arched top is also made with concrete. 
To do this, prepare the ground to the shape 
PLAN of underside of arch to within 8ft of one 

end, as shown by dotted line on the plan, the remaining space formed 
on a wood centre, with a manhole 2ft. square in the centre of each. 
This 8ft. space left at the end will allow for the digging out the 
«arth. A filter can be formed of the same material as the wall of the tank 
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(the inside charged with beds of fine clean gravel, sand, and oharooal), if 
desirable to filter the water before its admission into the tanks — ^by far the 
best plan. The water after its purification is weU adapted for drinking 
and culinary purposes. 



WINE-CELLAR, THE. 

AMERICAN DRINKS. 

The first necessary for the '* concoction" of nearly all the summer 
drinks is a pair of *' shakers " or large tumblers, made of silver or block 
tin. The largest shaker should be about the size of a soda tumbler, but 
rather larger at the top, the second not so large, and the top should be 
made to fit into the top of the largest, so that when they are '* mouth to 
mouth** the liquid inside will not leak during the process of shaking. 
These shakers are used for making " mint juleps," and " cobblers," also 
<* cocktails." To make a " julep," put a wineglass of brandy into the large 
shaker, sugar according to taste, say one or two teaspoonfuls, a little water, 
a little lemon-peel, some mint, and fill up with ice broken into small pieces. 
Invert the small tumbler and insert it into the mouth of the larger, being 
careful to hold them well in hand— one in each — then shake them up and 
down until the hands feel very cold; care shoold be taken to have the 
larger tumbler underneath, as the addition of the melted ice would be apt 
to overflow the smaller one, Pour the mixture into a glass tumbler, and 
drink it through a straw or glass tube. For claret cobbler: Same aa 
above, with the exception of the lemon-peel and a larger quantity of 
claret, to be " shaken before taken,** and imbibed through a straw. Sherry 
cobbler : Same as claret, with the addition of mint. Sometimes a few 
strawberries or raspberries are added. 

BADMINTON. 

1. One bottle of vin ordinaire, 2 bottles of soda water, 1 small glass of 
pale brandy, small piece of lemon-peel, sugar, ice. 

2. Pare half a cucumber, and put the parings into a cup with white 
sugar ; pour upon this a bottle of claret, and let it stand for half an hour 
in ice. Then add a bottle of soda water. 

3. One bottle light claret, a glass or a glass and a half of sherry, 1 bottle 
soda water ; pounded sugar to taste. 

BISHOP, OR BFIOBD WINS. 

Make several incisions in the rind of a lemon, stick cloves in the 
indsions, and roast the lemon by a slow fire. Put small but equal 
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qnantitieB of cinnamon, cIoyob, mace, and allspice into a saucepan, with 
jl pint of water ; let it boil nntil it is reduced one-half. Boil a bottle of 
port wine; bnm a portion of the spirit ont of it by applying a lighted 
paper to the saucepan. Put the roasted lemon and spice into the wine ; 
stir it up well, and let it stand near the fire ten minutes. Rub a few 
knobs of sugar to taste on the rind of a lemon, put the sugar into a bowl 
or jug, with the juice of half a lemon (not roasted), pour the wine into it, 
grate some nutmeg into it, sweeten it to your taste, and serve it up with 
the lemon and spice floating in it. ^Oranges are sometimes introduced 
instead of lemons. 

BURGUNDY CUP. 

Bottle of ordinary Burgundy, half gill of ordinary brandy ; four fresh 
black currant leaves or buds, steeped in the brandy two hours; sweeten 
with loz. powdered sugar candy ; when all well blended, strain the leaves ; 
add bottle of aerated lemonade, and, just before serving, a pound of ice, in 
small lumps. 

BUROUNDT CUP A LA OBBELL. 

Peel and juice of two lemons; quart of seltzer water; two bottles of 
Burgundy ; sugar to taste ; when well iced, draw out the peel and serve. 

BUTTBRBD JACK. 

Take a brass pan, put in ^Ib. of lump sugar, a glass of sherry, and lib. 
of fresh butter to melt ; beat up half a dozen fresh eggs well with a little 
sherry, and having^moderately cooled the pan with two bottles of light 
dinner sherry, add the bggs while gently stirring, and place on the hob till 
quite hot, taking care not to let it boil, sweetening to taste.. The pan 
must not be too hot when pouring in the eggs, or they will curdle. 

CARDINAL. 

The same as Bishop. Substitute claret for port wine. 

GHABUS CUP. 

1. Dissolye five lumps of sugar in a pint of boiling water ; add a little 
thin lemon peel; when cool add ^wineglass of dry sherry and bottle of 
Ohablis, and a lib. lump of ice. 

2. Put a bottle of Ohablis and a liqueur glass of chartreuse, maraschino^ 
or noyeau, into a jug embedded in ice ; add a lump of lake ice ; imme- 
diately before serving add a bottle of seltzer water. 

CHAMP AONE CUP. 

1. One quart bottle of champagne, 2 bottles of soda water, 1 liqueur- 
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glass of brandy or onra^oa, 3 tablespoonfnls of powdered sugar, lib. of 
pounded ice, and a sprig of green borage. 

2. Bottle of champagne (iced); gill of Amontillado; liqnenr glass of 
citronelle or maraschino ; juice and paring of a Seville orange or lemon, 
rubbed on sugar ; yerbena and cucumber ; sugar to taste ; bottle of seltzer 
water. 

8. Bottle of sparkling champagne (iced), bottle of soda water (iced), 2oz. 
powdered loaf sugar, sprig of borage and balm, juice and thin peel of one 
lemon ; pour the champagne on the lemon, sugar, and herbs ; oorer the 
yessel, which is in ice, till the sugar is dissolved ; add the soda water. , 

GHBRBT BR^MDT. 

1. Take ripe black geans (Scotch wild cherries); pick ofiP the stalks, 
and pick over the fruit as for a tart, but do not wash them. Half fill 
large wide-mouthed bottles with layers of fruit and pounded white sugar, 
weight for weight ; fill up with good French brandy ; cork well, and the 
longer it stands the finer it is. Bruise a few of the fruit, so as to crack the 
stones. It is useless to attempt to make good (liqueurs with anything but 
French brandy, and that of the best. If you cannot procure black geans, 
use fine Bf orella cherries, each of which must be wiped and pricked with a 
bone stiletto or knitting needle. In this case the cherries are a good 
dessert dish. 

2. Get the largest Morella cherries, cut off half the stalk, pricking each 
cherry with a needle, and putting them into a wide-mouthed bottle. Add 
three-quarters of the weight of the cherries in white candy sugar bruised, 
between the layers of the cherries, until full; add a gill of noyeau, and 
then fill up with French brandy ; cork tight, and tie a bladder over the 
bottle. 

8. Having out off half the stalks of some Bf orella cherries, put them 
very gently in and three parts fill a wide-mouthed glass bottle that 
contains one quart Add 4oz. of white sugar candy finely powdered, fill 
dose up with the best brandy, adding one clove, 2dr. of dried Seville 
orange-peel, and Idr. of cinnamon. The three last ingredients to be taken 
out in fourteen days ; then fill up the vacant space with brandy, and cork 
carefully. 

GIDEB OOP. 

1. One bottle of 6ider, ditto soda water, two glasses of sherry, powdered 
sugar, sprig of borage. 

2. Two bottles of sparking cider, half gill of cura9oa, half gill of brown 
brandy, ^Ib. of sugar ; the juice, strained, and the peel of one lemon, 
rubbed on sugar ; slice of cucumber ; pour half-pint boiling water on the 

O 
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■ngar; when dissolved and cool, add the brandy, cncnmber, liqnear, and 
jnice; in a few minntes add the cider and a quart of shayen ice; .nse 
immediately. 

3. Grate into a cup some nutmeg and a little ginger; add a wSll* 
browned toast, a glass or two of sherry, sugar to taste ; add a bottle of 
cider, poured on slowly. It may be drunk at once. 

CSDBR DC CASK, FLAVOUB OF, TO BB810BB. 

1. Cider, Ihhd. ; rum, weak flavoured, 2 gallons ; alum, dissolved, lib. ; 
honey, or coarse sugar, 151b. ; bitter almonds, ilb. ; cloves, ilb. Mix, and 
after a few days fine it down with isinglass. 

2. To fine and improve the flavour of 1 hogshead, take ^z. cochineal, 
lib. alum, and 31b. sugar candy ; bruise them all well in a mortar, and 
infuse them in 1 gallon of good French brandy for a day or two, then mix 
the whole with the cider and stop it close for five or six months. After 
which, if fine, bottle it off. 

dDBS, BOTTLnia 07. 

Cider and perry, when bottled in hot weather, should bo left a day or 
two uncorked, that it may get flat; but if too flat in the cask, and soon 
wanted for use, put into each bottle a small lump or two of sugar candy, 
or four or five raisins. Cider should be well corked and waxed, and the 
bottles put upright in a cool place. 

GLABBI CUP. 

1. One bottle of claret, 1 bottle of soda water, ilb. of pounded ice, 4 
tablespoonf uls of powdered sugar, quarter teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, 1 
liqueur glass of maraschino, and a sprig of green borage. 

2. To each bottle of ordinary claret add a bottle of soda water, a glass 
of sherry or cura^oa, the peel of a lemon cut very thin, powdered sugar 
according to taste. Let the whole remain an hour or two before serving, 
and then add some lumps of clear ice. 

3. To the above add a few sUces of cucumber, or some sprigs of borage 
instead of the cucumber. 

4. As No. 2, excopt the lemon peel, for which substitute, when in season, 
a pint of ripe raspberries or four or five peaches or nectarines, cut in 
slices. 

Claret Cup a la WUber/orce, — ^Two bottles of claret, one of sparkling 
champagne, wine glass of maraschino or citronelle; borage, balm, and 
sugar to the fiavour required ; ice well, and before serving add two bottles 
of seltzer water. 

Oxford Claret Cup, — Two bottles of claret^ pint of dry sherry, half giU 
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of brandy, one bottle of champagne (iced), half gill of noyean; infiue some 
yonng borage and balm leaves in the sherry; when sufficiently herbed, 
strain ; add this to the claret, sweeten to taste, add the noyean and spirit, 
ice np ; jnst before serving, add two bottles of iced potash water, one pint 
of shaven ice, and the champagne ; serve immediately. 

Claret Cvp a la Lord SaUount-^Teel one lemon fine, cover with ponnded 
sugar, pour over a glass of sherry; add one bottle of claret, spzig of 
verbena, and bottle of iced soda water. 

COWSLIP WINJS. 

1. To 2 gallons of water add 2^1b. of powdered sugar; boil them 
half an hour, and take off the scum as it rises ; then pour it into a tub to 
cool with the rinds of 2 lemons. When it is cold add 4 quarts of cowslip 
flowers to the liquor with the juice of 2 lemons. Let it stand in the tub 
two days, stirring it every two or three hours, and then put it in the barreL 
Let it stand a month ; bottle it, and put a lump of sugar into each bottle. 
It makes the best wine to have only the tops of the peeps. 

2. To 6 gallons of water add 211b. of lump sugar and the whites of 
2 eggs ; boil it (taking off the scum as it rises) till it clears itself, which 
will be in about half an hour ; when nearly cold add 24 quieurts of cowslips, 
the rinds of two lemons, and a spoonful of brewer's yeast spread upon toast* 
Let it ferment for three days, stirring it twice or thrice a day, and then put. 
it into a barrel, adding 1 pint of brandy, and cork it tight. When it has 
done fermenting, which will be in about three weeks, put into the cask a 
syrup made of 6 lemons and l^lb. of sugar, which has stood till cold. Let 
it stand four months, when you may bottle it for use. Take out the rinds 
of the lemons before you put it into the cask. 

COWSLIPS, STBUP OF. 

Take of fiesh cowslip flowers, 12oz. ; boiling water, 1 pint ; infuse for 
twenty-four hours, strain, and then add ilb. of white sugar ; boil it gently 
until it attains the consistence of a syrup. The cowslip was at one time 
very highly celebrated for its narcotic virtues; and cowslip water and 
infusion of cowslip have been much recommended. The infusion is made 
in the following manner : Half an ounce of dried cowslip flowers, or loz. of 
fresh, must be put to stand in a close vessel with 1| pints of boiling water 
for half an hour, when it may be drunk in the same manner as tea. 

CDBACOA, MASINQ OF. 

Take eighteen Seville oranges ; one pound and a quarter of white sugar 
candy ; one ounce of cinnamon ; six cloves, and a little powdered spice ; 
three pints of French brandy. Peel off very thin the outside rind of the 

o 2 
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Seville oranges, and braise it in a mortar very fine. Ponnd fine a pound 
and a quarter of white sugar candy, with an ounce of powdered cinnamon. 
Pat this mixture into a half-gallon stone bottle, pour on it three pints of 
▼ery good French brandy ; cork it down well, shake it eyery other day for 
three weeks, at the end of that time strain it off through a flannel bag 
into bottles. The *^ thick, oily consistency " is the result of so much sugar 
being dissolved in the liquid. 

BQO FLIP. 

1. Boil 3 quarts of ale with a little nutmeg; beat 6 eggs and mix them 
with a little cold ale; then pour in some of the hot ale, and return it 
several times to prevent it curdling ; stir it well,4uid add a piece of butter 
and a glass of brandy, with sugar, nutmeg, and gmger to taste. A few 
eloves are an improvement. 

2. Beat two eggs with a little water and l^oz. to 2oz. sugar ; add a little 
grated nutmeg or allspice or cloves. Boil a pint of sound ale, and when 
boiling pour it on the eggs, stirring the mixture the while ; pour it back- 
wards and forwards, and if it does not become thick, put it on the fire, 
carefully stirring until it does so. 

3. Break 2 fresh eggs into a jug, to which add 4 teaspoonfuls of sugar, 
a little grated nutmeg and ginger. Some put a little allspice. Beat the 

. ^S&9 sugar, and spices well up with a fork. Place a quart of ale on the 
fire in a pan, and when warm pour a little of the ale into the Jug, and again 
well beat the egg^ &c Then pour all the ale out of the pan into the jug, 
and from the jug into the pan, backwards and forwards several times, until 
the whole is well mixed. Heat the ale again if not hot enough, and 
sweeten to taste. It is best drunk warm. A little ram may be added for 
those who like it, and more than two eggs put in a quart of ale if desirable 
— say three or four. Care must be taken not to let the ale boil, or it will 
be spoiled. 

4. The yolks of eight eggs well beaten up, powdered sugar, and a grated 
nutmeg ; extract the juice from the rind of a lemon by rubbing loaf-sugar 
upon it ; put the sugar, a piece of cinnamon, and 1 quart of strong beer 
into a saucepan, take it off the fire when boiling, pour into it one glass of 
cold beer, or a glass of gin if agreeable, put it into a jug, and pour it 
gradually among the yolks of the eggs, Ao^ stirring all the time; add 
sugar if required. Pour the mixture as swiftly as possible from one Tessel 
to the other till a white froth is obtained. 

ELDEB-BERET WINE. 

Gather your elder-berries ^when quite ripe, bake them in an oven pre* 
pared for bread, then strain the juice; for every quart of juice take a 
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galloii of water, and boil in it half a pound of moist sngar for an hour, 
skimming it carefully, and adding more water to make np for the OYaporft- 
tion, so as to leaye at the end one gallon of symp. When cool add the 
Jnioe, spread a toast thickly with yeast, put it in, and let it ferment for a 
week in an open vessel ; then poor it into a cask, with one poand of raisins, 
one ounce of sugar, and one ounce of allspice. Let it stand three months, 
strain and bottle, adding half a pint of brandy at the last moment. 

ELDBR-FLOWIEB WUtJL 

To every gallon of water put four pounds of white sugar, half a pint of 
elder flowers loosely packed, and one table-spoonful of yeast. Mix and put 
all in a barrel, stirring the whole every morning for a week ; then stop it 
up dose, and it will be ready to bottle in six weeks. 

OINOEB BEER. 

1. One pound and a quarter of lump sugar, }oz. of ginger well pounded, the 
peel of 1 lemon cut very thin ; put them into a pitcher, then add 11 pints 
of boiling water; stir the whole, then cover it up. When cooled till only 
milk-warm, put 2 spoonfuls of yeast on a piece of toast, hot from the fire^ 
add the juice of the lemon. Let it work twelve hours; strain through 
muslin and bottle it. It will be fit to drink in four days. 

2. Two pounds of loaf sugar, 2oz. of bruised ginger, 1 lemon ; put all 
together and pour 2 gallons of boiling water on it ; let it stand one day, 
then strain it, and put two spoonfuls of yeast to it ; then bottle. 

8. To 10 gallons of water put 121b. of sugar, 6oz. of bruised ginger (un- 
bleached is the best). Boil it one hour, put it into a barrel with loz. of 
hops and 8 or 4 spoonfuls of yeast. Let it stand three days ; then close 
the barrel, putting in loz. of isinglass. In a week it is fit for use. Draw 
out in a jug and use as beer. 

4. The rinds of 8 lemons pared very thin, l^oz. of cream of tartar, ^Ib. of 
ginger (bruised), 8}lb. of loaf sugar, 2 J gallons of boiling water. Let it all 
stand till milk warm ; then add a> dessert-spoonful of yeast Let it remain 
all night, then strain it off, and add half a pint of brandy. Bottle 
it in very clean half-pint glass bottles, and tie do?m the corks. It 
will be ready for drinking in a week's time. Lemon juice may be added, 
if desired. 

5. Eighteen gallons of water, 241b. of sugar, 24 lemons, 18 eggs (the whites), 
21b. of ginger, loz. of isinglass, 8 table^spoonfuls of yeast. Boil the water 
and sugar, add the whites of eggs ; when coming to the boil add the ginger; 
boil for half an hour, then add the lemon peel and juice; boil for ten 
minutes, strain into a tub, add the isinglass; when nearly cold add the 
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yeut; when done fermenting close it np. Let it stand for a fortnight, 
then hotUe. 

6. Pnt 41b. of loaf sngar in a crock, also six lemons (sliced), 5oz. of cream 
of tartar, 4oz. of ground ginger, twenty-four doves in a small bag; ponr 
on the above fonr gallons of boiling water; cover np close. When nearly 
cold whisk in the whites of three eggs, then add three table-spoonf nls of 
good yeast on a slice of toast ; ferment twenty-fonr hours, then strain and 
skim and bottle it off. Lay the bottles on their sides for twenty-four 
hours. 

OINOER BBEB WITHOUT TEAST. 

White sugar, 51b. ; the juice and peel of three or four lemons ; ginger 
(bruised), 5oz. ; water, 4^ gallons. Boil the ginger in a gallon of the water 
for half an hour, with the peels of the lemon, then add the sugar, and 
lemon-juice, with the remainder of the water at a boiling heat, and strain 
through a cloth ; when cold, add the quarter of the white of an egg, beaten 
up with a small quantity of the liquid. Let the whole stand four days, and 
bettle. This will keep good many months. 

OIMOEB BRjLMDT. 

One pound of raisins, the rind of one lemon, and }oz. bruised ginger. 
Steep them in a quart of the best French brandy, strain, and add lib. of 
powdered loaf sugar. 

OnCOSB WIMB. 

Boil together three gallons of water and ten pounds of loaf sugar ; then 
turn it out to cool, except one quart, in which boil for half an hour the 
thin rind of three large lemons and one Seville orange, with four ounces 
of pounded ginger, and four ounces of raisins ; when nearly cold, mix all 
together, adding the juice of the orange and lemons, an ounce of ising^Utfs, 
and two tablespoonfuls of yeast; put into a cask, and stir daily for two 
days, or till the fermentation ceases ; then close, and leave for six weeks ; 
rack it carefully into a clean cask, and leave it for another month ; then 
bottle it. If required to be strong, you jnust add (after the fermentation 
ceases) a bottle of brandy. 

GOOSKBKBBT WINE. 

1. To every pound of gooseberries, when picked and bruised, put 1 quart 
of fresh cold spring water ; let it stand three days, stirring it two or three 
times a day. To every gallon of juice put 81b. of loaf sngar; put it into a 
barrel, and when it has done working, to every 20 quarts of liquor put 1 
quart of brandy and a little isinglass. The gooseberries should be picked 
when they are just changing colour, and may be of any sort or kind. It 
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should stand in the barrel half a year. Taste it frequently, and bottle 
when the sweetness is sufficiently gone ofiF. 

2. To 10 gallons of cold water take 10 gallons of nnripe large goose- 
berries, cat them in halves, and throw them into the water ; let them lie 
four or five days, frequently stirring them ; strain off the liquor, and add 
801b. of white sugar; dissolve the sugar, strain the whole into a cask. It 
will probably remain in a state of fermentation for two months; when 
that has subsided, bottle it. 

DIFBBIAL. 

One ounce of cream of tartar, ^Ib. lump sugar, the juice of one lemon 
and the peel of ditto, or less, according to taste. Pour over this 4 quarts 
of boiling water, and drink when cold. 

INSBOTS BATINO OORKB, TO FBEYENT. 

1. Petroleum smeared over the necks and corks of the bottles will protect 
the corks from the encroachments of insects, nor does it injure or afifect 
in the slightest degree the contents of the bottles. 

2. Dip the cork and neck of the bottle into quicklime of such a substance 
that it forms a ** capsule," which incloses the insect ; or, if it is already in 
the cork, kills it. Apply the lime in a boiling state. 

ULWN BLEEVB. 

The same as Bishop. Substitute Madeira or sherry for port wine, with 
8 glasses of hot calves-foot jelly. 

LEMONADB. 

1. The following can be used in powders, and carried when out shooting; 
fishing, &Q. : Bicarbonate of soda, 20gr. ; citric, or tartaric acid, 15gr. ; 
sugar to taste — the sugar and soda in one glass, and the acid . in another ; 
mix. 

2. Take lemon juice, sugar, and water only. About one lemon to a pint 
of water, adding the peel cut very thin, and sugar to the palate. 

LOVINO GDP. 

1. Half-ounce of doves, ^z. of aUspice (whole), ^oz. of cinnamon; 
mix them together with a pint of water, boil till reduced to one-third, then 
strain it off. Add 2 bottles of sherry, 2 ditto Madeira, 1 ditto port, 1 ditto 
claret, the juice of 6 lemons, l^lb. of loaf sugar, 2 nutmegs grated finely, 
1 quart of water. Flavour with the spices according to taste. This is 
sufficient for 150 guests. Send round cold. 

2. Extract the juice from the peel of the lemon by rubbing sugar on it, 
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eat 2 lemons into thin aliceB ; add the rind of 1 lemon cut thin, ^Ib. loaf 
Bogar, and } pint of brandy ; put the whole into a large jug, mix it well 
together, and poor 1 quart of cold spring water upon it ; grate a nutmeg 
into it, and add ] pint of Madeira wine, and 1 bottle of cider ; sweeten 
it to taste with capillaire or lump sugar ; put (in summer) a handful of 
balm, and the same quantity of borage, in flower, into it, stalks downward ; 
then put the jug containing the liquor into a tub of ice, and when it has 
remained there one hour it is fit for use. The balm and borage should be 
fresh gathered. In winter use ale instead of cider, omit ice of course, and 
drink warm. 

KAMGK)LD- W UBZEL BEBB. 

Wash the roots, scrape and pare them, cut them up as for sheep, fill the 
boiler with them, and then pour as much water to them as it will hold. 
Let them boil about six hours, and then strain them through a basket, but 
not press them. Measure the liquor back again into the boiler, and to 
eyery seren pails put dlb. of hops, 61b. of coarse brown sugar, and ^Ib. of 
mustard-seed. Boil them together for two hours, then strain it through 
the brewing-sieve ; and, when cool, work it with yeast the same as other 
beer. Before putting into the barrel the next day skim off the dark- 
looking froth. 

KAT DRINK. 

Put into a large glass mug or china bowl about two dozen black-currant 
leayes, a small handful of woodruff, and a quantity, according to taste, of 
pounded lump sugar and lemon-juice ; pour in 2 bottles of hock or Moselle, 
never mind how common. Stir the whole occasionally for half an hour, and 
then serve on table. 

MBAD. 

Dissolve loz. of cream of tartar in 5 gallons of boiling water; pour the 
solution off clear upon 201b. of fine honey, boil tliem together, and remove 
the scum as it rises. Towards the end of the boiling add loz. of fine hops; 
about ten minutes afterwards put the liquor into a tub to cool ; when 
reduced to the temperature of 70° or 80° Fahrenheit (rather less than the 
warmth of new milk), according to the season, add a slice of bread toasted 
and smeared over with a little yeast. The liquor should now stand in a 
warm room, and be stirred occasionally. As soon as it begins to cany a 
head it should be tunned, and the cask filled up, from time to time, from 
the reserve, till the fermentation has nearly subsided. It should now be 
bunged down, leaving a small peg-hole ; in a few days this also may be 
dosed, and in about twelve months the wine will be fit to bottle. 
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MILK FUNQH. 

1. Pard the rind off 12 lemons and 2 Seyille oranges thinly ; pnt them to 
steep in 6 pints of roin, brandy, or whisky for twenty-fonr hours ; then add 
21b. of refined sngar, 8 pints of water, 2 nntmegs grated, and 1 pint of 
lemon-joice ; stir it till the sngar is dissolved ; then t^ke 8 pints of new 
milk, boiling hot, and ponr on the ingredients ; let it stand twelve honrs, 
doBely covered ; strain through a jelly-bag till quite clear ; bottle it 

2. Pare 18 lemons very thin, infuse the peel in 1 quart of rum, and 
keep it closely covered. The next day squeeze the juice of the 18 lemons 
over 41b. of white sugar, and keep this also closely covered. The third day 
mix the above ingredients together, and add 8 quarts more of rum (or else 

1 quart of rum and 2 quarts of best cognac, which is preferred by some)« 
and 5 quarts of water that has been boiled, but is cold when added, also 

2 quarts of boiling milk ; stir the whole mixture for about ten minutes, 
cover close, and let it stand for about three hours, until quite cold ; strain 
through a flannel bag two or three times, till quite clear. In bottling, care 
should be taken that the corks fit tight, and it will keep three or four 
years. 

8. The following is a celebrated Cambridge recipe for milk punch: 
Beat up 4 new laid eggs in the bowl in which you intend sending the 
punch to table ; then add the following ingredients (recollecting always to 
put in the noyeau first), ^ pint of noyeau, ^ pint of rum, ^ pint of brandy, 
and then i pint of noyeau, rum, and brandy ^mixed in equal proportions. 
Have 2 quarts of milk boiling, to which add half a teacup of sugar, and 
then pour it on to the spirit, putting a little nutmeg grated on the top. 

MOBBUJS CUP. 

1. To each bottle of still or sparkling Moselle add 1 bottle of soda- 
water, a glass of sherry or brandy, 4 or 5 thin slices of pine-apple, the peel 
of half a lemon cut very thin, and powdered sugar according to taste ; let 
the whole stand about an hour, and before serving add some lumps of 
clear ice. 

2. As No. 1, except the pine-apple, for which substitute a pint of fresh 
strawberries, or 8 or 4 peaches or nectarines. 

8. As No. 1, but add, instead of fruit, some sprigs of woodruff. Wood- 
ruff is a herb much used on the Rhine for making " May Trank,** its 
peculiar fiavour being most powerful in May ; it is to be found in forests in 
many parts of England also. - 

4. When neither fruit nor woodruff can be obtained, add, instead of 
sherry or brandy, a glass or two of milk punch or essence of punch, and a 
little more of the lemon-peeL 
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ICDLLKD ALB. 

1. To eyery quart of strong ale add 1 large wlneglasB of gin or whisky. 
Ponr it into a clean saucepan, and put it on a brisk fire until it creams, 
adding at the same time brown sugar, grated ginger, and nutmeg to taste; 
add cold ale until the whole is lukewarm. Seire in a brown earthenware 
two handled cup, adding a thick piece of toasted bread. The toasted bread 
is corered with brown sugar, and eaten with toasted cheese. 

NEOTAB. 

Oitric acid, 1 drachm ; bicarbonate of potash, 1 scruple ; white sugar, 
loz. Fill a soda water bottle nearly full of water ; drop in the potash and 
sugar, and finally the crystals of citric acid. Quickly cork the bottle and 
shake. The crystals being dissolTod, the nectar is fit for use. 

THB OXFOBD OBAGB OUF. 

Extract juice from peeling of a lemon, and cut the renuiinder into thin 
slices; put it into a jug or bowl, and pour on it 1^ pints of strong beer, 
and a bottle of sherry ; grate a nutmeg into it ; sweeten it to your taste ; 
stir till the sugar is dissolved, and then add three or four slices of bread 
toasted brown. Let it stand two hours and strain off. 

OXFORD KULL. 

Bon a small quantity of cinnamon, doves, and mace in | pint of water; 
pour into it a bottle of port wine, and when it is nearly boiling add 2 
lemons thinly sliced ; sweeten it to taste, 

OXFOBD FDNCH. 

Extract the juice from the rind of 3 lemons by rubbing loaf-sugar on 
them ; the pooling of 2 Seville oranges and two lemons cut very thin, the 
juice of 4 Seville oranges and 10 lemons, 6 glasses of calves'-feet jelly in a 
liquid state. The above is to be put into a jug, and stirred well together. 
Pour 2 quarts of boiling water on the mixture, cover the jug closely, and 
place it near the fire for a quarter of an hour, then strain the liquid 
through a sieve into a punch-bowl or jug, sweeten it with a bottle of 
capillaire, and add ^ pint of white wine, 1 pint of French brandy, 1 pint of 
Jamaica rum, and a bottle of orange shrub. The mixture to be stirred as 
the spirits are poured in. If not sufficiently sweet, add loaf-sugar, 
gradually, in small quantities, or a spoonful of capillaire. To be served up 
hot or cold. 

PABTDTO OOP. 

Put two or three slices of very brown toast in a bowl; grate over the 
same a little nutmeg; then pour in a quart of ale (mild preferable) and 
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two-thirdB of a bottle of sherry ; sweeten with syrup, and (immediately 
before drinking) add a bottle of soda water; a litUe cloYe or cinnamon 
may be added, if approved of. 

FDKOH. 

1. The jnice and thin rind of one lemon, the jnioe of two sweet oranges 
taking out the pips ; pour on these 8 pints of boiling water ; add |lb. loaf 
sugar, and when the sugar is dissolved, add ^ pint of old Jamaica rum, and 
^ pint cognac. Let it stand for six hours, and then bottle it. 

2. Rub ^Ib. of white lump sugar over one large lemon until it has 
absorbed all the yellow part of the skin, then put the sugar into your bowl 
add the juice of the same lemon, and mix well together. Pour over them 
1 pint of boiling water, stirring them well together ; then add ^ pint of rum, 
^ pint brandy, and half teaspoonful of nutmeg ; a£^ain mix well together, 
and your punch is ready to serve. Great care should be taken that the 
ingredients are thoroughly incorporated. 

3. Half pint rum, ^ pint brandy, ^ pint stout (made hot), 1 quartern of 
cloves, 1 quartern of shrub, 1 lemon sliced, and the juice of one, ^Ib. loaf 
sugar, 1 quart of boiling water. 

4. One bottle of rum, 1 of sherry, a pint of brandy, the juice of 3 lemons 
and 8 Seville oranges, l^lb. of lump sugar ; rub the rinds of the lemon and 
oranges with some of the sugar; 1 quart of new milk add to these 
ingredients, not quite boiling. Let it stand twenty-four hours ooversd 
dose; strain through a jelly bag, and bottle close. It will keep many 
years. 

BURNISH OOP. 

1. Take with each bottle of light hock about a do2sen sprigs of woodndOF, 
a quarter of an orange cut in small slices, and about 2oz. of powdered sugar. 
The herbs are to be removed after having been in the wine half an hour or 
longer, according to taste. A bottle of sparkling wine, added to four or five 
bottles of still hock, is a great improvement. A little ice is recommended. 

2. Instead of woodruff and orange, take to each bottle of hock about 
I a pint of highly-flavoured strawberries. Sugar as above. The fruit to 
be taken with the wine after having b.een in it about an hour. 

3. Take some thin slices of pine-apple instead of the strawberries. 

4. Take to each bottle of hock two highly-flavoured peaches, peeled and 
out in slices. Sugar as above. 

BHUBABB WINB. 

1. To make this the rhubarb must be quite ripe ; to every gallon of rain 
water boiling, cut 81b. of rhubarb into thin slices, put it into your pan or 
tab and cover it dose with a thick doth or blanket, and stir it three times 
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» day for a week ; then stnixi it through a cloth, and add 41b, of loel-fngur, 
the jnioe of 2 lemons and the rind of 1. To fine it take loz. of ising^aea 
and 1 pint of the liquor, and melt it over the fire ; be sore jon do not add 
it to the rest of the liqnor till qoite cold ; then cask it. When the ferment 
tation is OTor bong it down. Bottle in March, and the following Jnne it 
will be fit for nse. 

2. To eyery 51b. of rhubarb stalks, when sliced and bruised, put 1 gallon 
of cold spring water ; let it stand three days, stir two or three times eyery 
day, then press and strain it through a sieye, and to eyery gallon of liquor 
put 8^1b. of loaf sugar, stir it well, and when melted barrel it; when it has 
done working bung it up close, first suspending a muslin bag with isinglass 
from the bung into the barrel (say 2oz. for 15 gallons). In six months 
bottle it and wire the bottles ; let them stand up for the first month, then 
lay four or fiye down lengthwise for a week, and if none burst all may be 
laid down. Should a large quantity bo made it must renuun longer in cask 

8. Take 181b. of rhubarb, cut it into small pieces, put them with 20 
gallons of soft water in a copper, and boil them till soft ; tlien strain them 
through a sieye, then add to it fiye or six handfuls of bahn, fresh or dried. 
To eyery gallon of liquor put dlb. of lump sugar and ^Ib. of Malaga raisins 
chopped, and when lukewarm put it into the barrel, and in three weeks stop 
it down. In six months bottle it It will be fit to use in three months, or 
it will keep twenty yean. You may make it pink colour by adding a pint 
of damson juice. 

4. In the absence of a press to extract the juice, the stalks are b<»led 
in a common stoye boiler, using|2 quarts of water to a boilor full of stalks. 
The stalks are yery juicy, and after boiling require no pressing ; they are 
merely left to drain ; to each gallon of juice add 21b. of sugar, and place in 
a barrel to ferment ; after fermenting it should be corked tight. 

SHERBT COBBLHB. 

Procure some Wenham Ijake or any other clean ice, slice it on an ice 
plane, or pound it with a hammer, putting the ice into a linen or paper 
bag; then half fill a tumbler with it, and add one or two glasses of sherry, 
half a teblespoonful of lemon juice and a spoonful of powdered white sugar, 
more or less according to palate. It should be imbibed through a straw. 

8H00TDIO DBIMK. 

1. Strong green tea with a little brandy in it is a capital drink for 
shooting. 

2. Milk and whisky; quantity according to taste, the less spirit the 
better. 
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3. Melt or disBolye by a gentle heat loz. of black onrrant jelly in ^ pint 
of Byrap; when cold add the same quantity of mm. In snmmer the 
aboYO is best ; for the winter months, do as follows : Pick fine dry black 
cnrrants, pnt them into a stone jar, and then the jar into a saucepan of 
boiling water till the juice is extracted ; strain, and to every pint add }lb. 
of loaf sugar; give one boil and skim well; when cold add the same 
quantity of rum (or gin, if you prefer it), shake well, and bottle. 

4. Eight or ten drops of sulphuric acid added to a glass of water make a 
very wholesome subacid refreshing drink, haying tonic properties, and well 
adapted to check the tendency to diarrhoea that exists during sultry 
weather. 

5. Mix loz. of essence of ginger and loz. of essence of cloyes ; mix 
together, and put from twenty to thirty drope into a tumbler of water. This 
renders even tepid water good. 

smokers' drink. 

1. Place a large tumbler before you ; put therein a coffee-cup of hot 
(yery strong) Mocha coffee, pure, a piece of sugar, according to taste (it 
ought not to bo too sweet), a handsome dash of pure cognac ; then fill the 
same up with pure cold water, and drink it after stirring it well up. 

2. Lemon and water, with or without sugar. 

BFRUGB BEER. 

Take boiling water 10 gallons, sugar 101b., essence of [spruce 4oz., mix, 
and when nearly cold add yeast half a pint. Next day bottle, and tie down 
as ginger beer. 

SUGAR OF LEAD IN WINE, TO DISOOYER. 

Boil an ounce of quicklime and half an ounce of flowers of brimstone in 
a pint of water ; when the liquor is cold pour it into a bottle, and cork it up 
for use. A few drops in a glass of wine containing lead will turn it more 
or less brown, according to the quantity of lead contained in it ; the wine, 
if wholly free from lead, will become thick, but rather of a dirty white than 
a black brown. The presence of alum may also be discoyered in nearly 
the same way$ for crystals will be formed in about twelve hours by mixing 
equal quantities of wine and Ume-water ; if crystals are formed it contains 
no alum ; if not, it does. 

BUMMER DRINKS. 

1. Gold tea flayoured with sliced lemon and dashed with cognac. The 
tea should be properly made — ^not allowed to stand until it becomes rank, 
but boiling water should be poured on the leaves, allowed to stand five 
minutes, then poured into a jug with slices of lemon at the bottom. A 
wineglass of good brandy added when cooL 
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2. Mix togetiier 2 quarto of best botUed eider— old, if powible — eweetan 
to taste, taking care that the sngar is peifoetly melted. Add lialf a nutmag 
grated, a little powdered ginger, a glass of brandy, a glass of noyean; cut 
a lemon into it in moderately thin slices, and let them remain there. Make 
it two hoars before wanted, and stand in some ice. 

8. Sherry, 6 table-spoonfnls ; brandy, 2 taUe-spoonfob*; sngar, Ijos.; 
two or three shreds of fresh lemon peel, cat Tery thin. This is the stock. 
It win be foond conTenient^ when a quantity is required, to make a syrap 
of the sugar (loz. of water to 2oz. of sugar), and to prepare the stock 
beforehand. The abore quantity of stock should be added to 1 bottle of 
claret end 1 bottle of soda water. These should be kept in a cool place— a 
refrigerator, for instance— and only opened just before drinking. A lump 
of ice and a little borage are improyements. Two bottles of soda water 
instead of one csn be used in summer. 

4. To every 1^ pinto of good ale allow 1 bottle of ginger-beer. For tiiia 
beverage the ginger-beer must be in an effervescing stote, and the beer not 
in the least turned or sour. Bfix them together, and drink immediately. 

5. Get 3 pinto of water, 3 ounces of tartaric acid, 3|lb. lump sugar, 
mix and put to the fire to warm, not quito boiL While the above ia 
getting hot get the whites of 3 eggs and 4 tea-spoonfuls of wheaten flour, 
which well beat together, then mix by well stirring it with the water, add, 
and sugar, then boil the whole three minutes. When cold flavour with 
essence of lemon ; bottle it off. For use put a medium-sized spoonful of the 
liquor into a tumbler, fill up with wator, and add a little carbonate of soda, 
stir up and drink. A small quantity of brandy or sherry with the soda ia 
a great miprovement. 

WAB8AIL BOWIb 

Put into a bowl ^Ib. of Lisbon sugar; pour on it 1 pint of warm beer; 
grato a nutmeg and some ginger into it; add 4 glasses of sherry and 
5 additional pinto of beer; stir it well; sweeton it to taste; let it stand 
covered up two or three hours ; then put three or four slices of bread (cut 
thin and toasted brown) into it. Sometimes a couple or three slices of 
lemon, and a few lumps of loaf sugar rubbed in the peeling of a lemon, are 
introduced. 

WMITJC WlUJB MBOUB. 

Extract the juice from the peel of a lemon by rubbing loaf sugar on it, 
or cut the peel of a lemon very thin, and pound it in a mortar; cut 
2 lemons into thin slices, 4 glasses of calves*-foot jelly in a liquid stete, 
small quanties of cinnamon, mace, cloves, and allspice. Put the whole into 
a jug, pour 1 quart of boiling wator upon it, cover the jug dose, let it stand 
a quarter of an hour, and then add a bottle of boiling whito wine ; giato 
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half a nutmeg into it, stir it well together, sweeten it to taste. In making 
port wine neg^U} omit the jelly. Negus is not confined to any partioolar 
sort of wine ; if the jelly is omitted, it can he made with any or seyeral 
sorts mixed together. 

WnVB, TO COOL. 

Swathe the decanter or bottle in a wet bandage, and stand it in the fall 
heat of the son ; when the bandage is dry the wine will be fonnd cool as if 
iced. 
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DBT BOT. 

Wash with spirit of tnrpentine, to which a little corrosive sublimate has 
been added and shaken up, put it on liberally, so as to fill the holes. Add a 
second coat of it in a day or two after the first, and then Tarnish it oyer 
with oak yamish. 

OAK DOOBS, TO PRJUERyS. 

After the doors haye been freed from the dirt and old yamish, by 
washing and scraping, give one coat of boiled linseed oil, coyered with a 
little prepared asphaltum; allow three days for the oil to penetrate the 
wood and dry ; then g^ye two coats of copal yamish, allowing three days 
between each coat for the yamish to dry. This will restore the doors to 
their original colour. 

TIMBKB, MBASUBINO. 

The usual and legal mode of measuring timber for sale on a gentleman's 
estate, is to take a thin silk cord, girth the fallen tree which you wish to 
measure, in the centre, and then the cord twice doubled giyes the square ; 
and on finding the length of the tree, you refer to the measuring book, 
which giyes you the number of cubic feet in the tree. This is a clumsy 
method of arriving at the wished-for result, and liable also to fraud. The 
cord can be stretched when round the tree, and would go back to its 
original form when doubling it and measuring it on a foot-rule ; also in the 
act of doubling advantage might be taken. Now a tape, like a common 
measuring tape, only instead of marking inches, each inch marks a jin. 
thus making the square ; so it begins, ^, ^, }, lin., 1^^ 1^, and so on — is a 
good plan. This does away entirely with the doubling of the cord, and also 
the calculation, the tape at once showing the square of the girth. The 
tape is merely a yard of common tape, painted white, and then figured. 
There are three ways in which fraud may be attempted by the use of string 
— 1st, the string may be stretched in girthing the timber ; 2nd, the string 
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may be shortened in folding ; and 3rd, the mle that is need in meaBvring 
the qnarter-girth may be, and yery frequently is, nnnsnally and nn&irly 
stent. 

* TDfBBB, TO PIGK^ 

' GqI the timber up' to the proper scantling, and then soak it in a pool of 
water, to whioh is added a quantity of fresh quicklime. Eyen Scotch fir 
thiiP prepared will make a lasting roof, as the fly or dry rot will neyer 
touch timber thus prepared, the texture becoming almost mineralised, and 
most difficult afterwards to bo worked on with any edge tool ; it should 
therefore be cut to sizes before being pickled. 

TDIBBB, TO P0I80H. 

1. In order to preyent the wonn destroying it, haye a trough made of 
sheet-iron, place it between two low walls, about a foot from the ground, fill 
it about half full of gas-tar, put fire under it, and when your timber is quite 
dry, and formed ^to roof-spars, or what it is intended for, dip it into the 
tar for half a minute or so. 

2. Prepare a steep by mixing 51b. of chloride of zinc with 25 gallons of 
water, and immerse the timber in it fiye or six days, and it will be better 
preseryed than if kyanised. 

VjUOCUH raOM OAK, TO RBicoys. 
To remoye yamish from oak, at night brush it oyer with American 
potash, and on the next morning the whole of the yamish will scrub off 
with hot water, soap, and brush. 
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Curing cats of killing chickens or cage birds 145 

 conger eels ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 101 

' mutton hams ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 119 

Currants, to presenre 157 

X^ UL& A jf •«» ••• ••• ••» ••• •«• ••• •«• ■■. *•• JL JL?V 

^A^ vv (AV& ••• *•• ••• ••• ••• ••» •»• •*• «>• ^f9M 

dUSttUCCLj iNUCOCl ... .•• ... •«• ••• ».. ••• ... ... m2o 

m WvAXl^A ■•• ••• •«• ••• ••■ «•> •«• •-• •>• A4fiv 

• XflbaUA «•• ■•• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••» ••• ••• JlaWy 

^^Uw9 ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••■ ••• ••» ••• "v 



D. 

DAHAGED prints 19 

.£/RZup DvCuB '•• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• •-> .-• fO 

in rooms, to ascertain 53 

- walls, cure for ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 53 

Damping tobacco ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 154 

Deal furniture, ebcmising 54 

Deer's head, cooking 115 

Delaying setting of plaster of Pteis 18 

Design for sporting lodge ... ... •.• ... ... 141 
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Destroyinff ants in hoases . . . 

blaok beetles 

hornets 

—————— mioe... 

CCsliB «•• ■•• ••• 

IV wUBllS • « • • • • 

Deyil, to ... 

Diseases of hawks 

BissolTing indianibber 

Dook,oooking 

Dogf bites... 
Dondeine ... 
Doors, oak, to preserve 

Drag, to make 

Dresses, ladies', non-inflammable 

Drinks, American 

— — , for fever 

" , shooting 

, smokers' 

', summer... 
Drowned, apparently, restoring 
Dry rot ... 

Drying rhubarb 

Dntohsanoe 

Dye, hair... 

Dyeing 

straw hats black 



2^«<7e 



£. 



ilTiffcr TV Altp •■• •»■ »«• ••• ••• 

Ean de Cologne, receipt for 

• Melisse ... 

Ebonising deal furniture 

Eels, conger, curing and dressing ... 
Egg flip ... 

Eggs, choosing 

,pickling ... 

, plovers', boiling 

, plovers' , testing 

—^, to preserve 

Electric kite 

Elderberry wine 

Elderflower wine 

Embroidery, patterns for 

Enamelled belts, white, to clean ... 

Ermine skins, cleaning 

Escaping from bed room of hcuse on fire 

Extract of flesh, cold 

Eyes, inflammation of 

• TvOcU^ ••• •■• ■•• •■• 



169 
169 
173 
173 
176 
. 182 
112 

34 

21, 137 

129 

66 

56 

. 207 

135 

187 

191 

76 
204 
205 
205 

74 

. 207 

166 

95 

48 
135 

61 



171 

168 

168 

54 

101 

196 

110 

J 57 

89 

90 

157 

135 

196 

197 

135 

145 

187 

55 

113 

76 

76 



Face, scurf on the 

Faded flowers 

Falconry, blocks for .... 
— — , terms used in 



79 

136 

34 

44 
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Farm, cnstard page 126 

Feathers, ostrich, to restore 138 

Feeding fish in aquaria ... 8 

goldfish 9 

Feet, blistered 66 

, sore, lotion for 78 

Felt hats, cleaning 51 

Fernery, to make 136 

Fever, drink for 76 

y *AMMfj •■• •■• ■•• ••■ •■■ ■•• ••• «•• •■• w 9 

Filberts, to preserve 159 

Finings, to make 26 

Fire, escaping from bedroom of house on 55 

Tirekindler 55 

Fish, choosing Ill 

—, for breakfast 102 

—, fungoid disease in 9 

' , in aquaria, feeding 8 



, macaroni 102 

pond, removing muddy flavour of 104 

potting ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 100 

Fixing crayons 14 

Flannel, shrinking 58 

, washing ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 58 

J. 1 W AO aif ••• ••• ••• •#• ■•■ ••• ••• ••• •■• Afl  

Fie jh, cold extract of 113 

Flies, to keep out of houses 55 

Flip, Q^fS ••• •■■ ••• ••• ••• •••  ■*■  ••• 196 

Floors, bugs in 170 

Flour, horse chesnut 85 

Flower beds, window 136 

Flowers, crystalfsing 136 

, zaQeci ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... Aoo 

preservinc' cut 136 

Fly papers, to make 172 

— — preventive ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 172 

Formation of a rookery 150 

Franconian sauce 96 

J? & wO JkXOD ••■ ■■• ••• ••■ ■•• ••• •>• ••• ••• ■•• fvr 

French beans, to preserve 159 

French polish 29 

Frosted silver, to restore 14 

Fruit bottling 161 

, crystalising 161 

^—, preserving, American method 159 

, ripe, preserving 166 

Fuel, tiO make 137 

Fungoid disease in fish 9 

Furniture, deal, ebonising 54 

polish ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 31 

polish, German 29 

G. 

GAITEES, buflf leather, cleaning 187 

German furniture polish 29 
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Ginger, apple 
beer 



brandy 
lettuce ... 
wine 



without yeast 



Glass, cement for 

Glossing linen 

Gloves, buckskin, to clean 

Glue, liquid 

Goldfish, feeding 

in winter 

Gold lace, cleaning 
Gooseberries, to bottle 

wine 

Gourd as a vegetable ... 

entremet 

pudding 

soup 

Grayling, white sauce for 
Grease from silk, removing 

in cloth, removing 

on billiard table 

spots in books ... 

Gulls, cooking 

Gum 

arable starch 

Guinea pigs 



page 



155 
lt*7 
198 
198 
163 
198 

28 

58 
185 

30 
9 
9 

14 
161 
198 
129 
129 
126 
122 

99 
189 
185 

52 
131 

90 

30 
189 
146 



HlGGAEDS;taming of 
Hair dye 

oil and pomatum... 

strengthening 

wash 

Half hogshead of ale, brewing 
Half pay pudding 

Ham, choosing 

, cooking 

, hoppers in 

, mutton, curing ... 

, smoking 

Hands, blistered 
Hands, chapped 
Hardened leather, to soften 

Hare, roasting 

Hard water, curing 

Harvest bugs 

Hats, felt, cleaning ... 

, straw, dyeiuflf black 

, waterproofing . . . 

Hawks, diseases of 

, management of 

Hay fever 

Head cool, keeping 



36 

48 

48 

50 

48 

26 

126 

110 

115 

117 

119 

116 

66 

68 

21 

118 

189 

172 

51 

51 

51 

34 

37 

77 

61 
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HAaitbnm and indigeation page 77 

Herrinff fry . oooking^ ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 102 

Herrings, kippering ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 102 

Hoaraenesa and lom of voice 77 

Honey, clarifying ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 162 

' ' t preserving ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 162 

Hoppers in hams ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 117 

• JjU^fZaw wO •• ■•• »•• ••• ««• ••• ••• ••■ ••• ••• Xf V 

Horse chesnnt flonr ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 85 

. a10v| Bauce ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... Vv 

Houses, concrete ... ... ... ••• ... ... ... ... 53 

^m pAtUCP Ua ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... XOA 

^""""^'^^*^i Buauo Ua ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... xow 

, yentilation of... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 56 

Hutch traps, catching rats alive in 178 

I. 

XC£ room, cheap ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 64 

SMIM7JLo ••• >•• •••  ••• ••« ••• •#• %^M 

, covering for 60 

Idng, almond 124 

 plum cakes ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 126 

Imperial ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 199 

Inmambber, dissolving 21,137 

Indian com bread ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 86 

Indigestion and heartburn 77 

Inflammation of eyes 76 

Ink from parchment, removing 132 

— , invisible ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 137 

9 wWkXAM9 *•• § * a ••• ••• •«• ••• ••• ••• ••• V w 

————— in mahogany ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 65 

Insects, bites of ... ... ... ... ... ... •.. ... 77 

eating corks, to prevent 199 

Instruments, brass musioEbl, to clean 133 

Invisible ink ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 137 

Iron pyrites, to brighten 14 

railing^, varnish for ... 30 

Ivory, bleaching ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 15 

, red stain for ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 15 

J. 

JACK, buttered 192 

.Jam, carrot ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 156 

-Jam, pineapple ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 165 

, tomato ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 167 

Japan, black, for leather 33, 23 

Jars, pickling 59 

Jelly, apple 124 

" , calves' foot ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 126 

, tomato ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 167 

Jerusalem artichoke soup 123 

K. 

KEEPING bacon lift 

' cigars ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 152 
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Keeping meat in hot weather page 118 

Kettlee, copper, cleaning ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 57 

Eld boots, to clean ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 21 

Killing adders ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 168 

xLinoler, fire ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... do 

Kippering herrings ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 102 

 salmon ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 106 

Site, electrio ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 135 



LACE, gold, cleaning 14 

LaoeSf boot ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 20 

^J'HWU Wvi ■•• ••• ••• ••■ •«• ••• ••• •■• ■•• •>■ vV 

Lamb, choosing... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 109 

AjBkyifH 8100 V 6 ••. ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... XW 

\AJMXmaIO ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... d 

Leaks, cement for ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 31 

Leather, black japan for 23, 33 

—-, gaiters, bnff, cleaning 187 

 -, hardened, to soften... ... ... ... ... ... ... 21 

— , wet, to shine... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 25 

jLieeK sonp ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... x ao 

Lemonade ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... Id9 

Lemons, pickling 162 

Lettuce ginger ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 163 

Light snmmer table beer 27 

Lighting a billiard table 52 

Limpets, cooking 102 

Linen, glossing 58 

 '■'■ , mildew on ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 59 

Lin^soup 122 

Lining for ponds 148 

Lianid glne 30 

Looge, sporting, design for 141 

Loss of voice 77 

Lotion for wonnds and sore feet 78 

J— for strains and braises 80 

Loving cnp ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 199 

Lozenges, wine 128 

Lnbricant 137 

Lumbago... ... ... ... ... ... ^.. ... ... ... 78 



M. 

MACAEONI, iish 102 

Macaroons 127 

Madeira cake 127 

Mahogany, ink stains in 55 

Maigre, sonp 124 

Making blacking 20 

codliveroil 70 

* ^ cpiree ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... yi. 

- cnrafoa... ... ... ... ... ... ... 195 

'■ ■'■■■J5 0»«» ••• ••• ••• ■•• »•■ ••■ ••• ••• mmXM 
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INDEX. 



stains from 



Makings fly papers 

hard soap 

phosphoroB for destruction of Termin 

vinegar by vinegar plant 

Malt, weevils in 

Management of hawks.. 

Mangold wnrzel 

Mangold wnrzel beer .. 

• bread.. 

Maps, mounting 
Marble, removing wine 

, stains in 

Marine tank 

Marmalade, orange 

May drink 

Mead 

Measures and weights.. 

Measuring timber 

Meat in hot weather, keeping 

Meerschaum pipes, cleaning... 

' , quaJity of 

Merlins, training 

Mice, destroyinsr 

, piebald 

' , white 

Midges and mosquitoes 

Mildew on linen 

on yacht sails 

Miles in different countries . . . 

Milk punch 

Mites, preserving cheese from 

Mock brawn 

Moleskin waistcoats 

Monumental stones, to copy ... 

Moorhens, cooking 

Morels 

Morocco and kid boots, to clean 

Moselle cup 

Mosquitoes and midgres 
Moths destroying furs, &c. ... 

from clothes, keeping... 

Mould in books 

Mounting maps 

pictures or maps ... 

Muddy flavour in tench 

Muffins and crumpets 

•—•—^—^ , sooa ... ... ... 

Mull, Oxford 

Mulled ale 

Musical instruments, brass, to clean 
Mutton, choosing 
, ham, curing 
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172 
168 
175 
167 

28 

37 
129 
20a 

86 
17, 131 

59 

15 
9 
163 
200 
200 
144 
207 
118 
152 
153 

38 
173 
146 
147 
173 

59 
208 
145 
201 

90 
118 
189 

16 

89 
129 

21 
201 
173 
176 
186 
131 
17, 131 

17 
108 

86 

88 
202 
202 
133 
109 
119 



N. 



NAILS, io whiten 

Keatsfootoil 



168 
137 
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"Nectar 




1 •  


• •  . • . . 


.. page 202 


NegHR, white wine 


• • • • • • 




206 


Netting, twine, to preserve ... 






... 143 


Nettles 






129 


New Year's oake 






127 


Non-inflammable dresses 






187 


Nose, bleeding of 

Nnrr and spell 






78 






3 


"OAK doors, preserving 

, removing vamisn from . . . 


0. 

••■ ••• ■•■ ■•• • 


207 








208 


, removing whitewash from 

•Oatmeal porridge 


... 






57 


... 






127 


Oil oasks, to clean 








138 


— , cod-liver, to make 








70 


— , neatsfoot 








137 


— stains in silk, removing ... 








69 


Old birds, cooking 








89 


-Orange marmalade 

Ormoln, cleaning 


• . .« 






163 








16 


Ostrich feathers, to restore . . . 


• • . , 






138 


-Oxford gnuce cap 








202 










202 










202 



P. 

PAINTING transparent blinds 

Papers, fly, making 

Parchment, removmg ink from 
Parting cnp 
Partridge pndding 
Paste, f^esive ... 

, shaving ... 

Pasty, venison ^ ... 

Patent leather boots, cleaning 

, varnish for 

Patterns for embroidery 
Paving of courtyard, to repair 

Peaches, preserving 

Pears, stewed, colouring 
preserving 

X OCvO « • • • . • 

preserving... 

Pepper pot 
Peregrines, training 

Perfume, rooms to 

Phosphorus for destruction of vermin, to make... 

Photographic tent, portable 

Photographs, colouring 

Jl 1CK168 ... ,., ,,, ... ,,, ... 

Pickling eggs 

J Of JL O ••• (•. ■•• ••. •■. ••• 



56 

172 

132 

202 

89 

31 

50 

121 

22 

22 

135 

138 

156 

128 

164 

129 

165 

119 

41 

55 

175 

139 

16 

165 

157 

59 
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PioUing lemonB 

^'VX^ JL ••• aas «9s ,,, 

mles f or 

salmon... 

samphire 

timber... 

Piotnres, oleanixig 

, monntiziflf 

' t vamiahing ... 
Piebald mice 

Piedmontese pipe bread 

Piflr's head, ooJilared 

Pike, ooonng 

Pineapple jam 

Pipe bread of Piedmont 

"'"^^"" sueiiiB ... ... ... ... 

Pipes, meeraohamn, cleaning 

, quality of 

Plan for sporting lodge 

Plaster casts, cleaning 

of Paris, to preyei^t setting of 

Plate powder 

Plated articles, cleaning 

Plovers' eggs, Doiling ... 

, testing ... 

Plncldnff wildfowl 

Plum cakes^ icing 

Poison, antidote 

Wl|^ ••• ••• ••• •#• 

Poisoning timber 

Polish for mahogany f amitnre 
turner's work ... .- 



... pagB 



-, French 

-, fnmitnre, German 



Pond fish, remoying muddy flaYOur of 
, lining for ... 

, making 

, purifying ... 
, banks of, repairing 

Pomatum and hair oil 

Poor, floup for the 

Pork, choosing ... 

, pickling ... 

Porridge, oatmeal 

Portable photographic tent 

Portland cement, laying 

Potpourri 
Potato soup 

IT (JwvvC/vB ••• ••• •■• •«• •■• 

Potting char and small fish 

Poncho, Col. Whyte's 

Poultry, choosing 

Powder, baking... 

• ' Uf^AjT ••• •■• ••• »•• 

^^^"^^■^^^"l pUvlO ••• •♦• ••• ••• 

Prawns, cooking 



18, 



162 

120 

165 

106 

166 

208 

16 

17 

16 

146 

87 

12U 

103 

165 

87 

158 

152 

153 

141 

18 

18 

50 

19 

89 

90 

90 

126 

78 

171 

208 

31 

82 

29 

29 

104 

148 

148 

149 

148 

150 

48 

123 

110 

120 

127 

139 

189 

140 

123 

180 

100 

188 

110 

85 

95 

59 

104 
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Preparing silk for water oolours 

' Bnlphnrbatha 

Preser Fing apricots and peaches 

cheese from mitea 

— ^— carrants 

cnt flowers 

wKICB ••• ■•• •■• ••■ 

french beans 

 filberts 

fruit, American method 

' honey ... ... ... ... 

' pearB ..• ... .<. •.« 

L/wlMp ... ... .*• ... 

ripe f mit ... 

strawberries for winter 

tomatoes ... 

" twine netting 

• waJniits 

Preventing cooks crowing 

• insects eating corks 

rooks nesting in certain trees... 

£^ V w««» ••• ••• ••• ••■ 

the stealing of a watch 

Printfl, damaged 

Ptarmigan cooking 

Pndding, Avon ... 

, half-pay 

— — — — , partridge 

JL> UXX w IX ••• ••• ••• ••• ■•■ ••• 

• m x^ jw ■•• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

 ^^JkX^^Jk^L •«• ■■• ■•• ••• •■• 

Pnrifyine ponds, Mr. Grant's method 
Purilj of water, testing 



page 18 




83. 




. 156 




90 




. 157 




136 




. 157 




159 




159 




. 159 




162 




. 164 




. 165 




. 166 




. 166 




167 




.. 143 




167 




.. 171 




. 199 




. 152 




55 




143 




19 




90- 




125 




126 




.. 126 




89 




203: 




. 201 




.. 202 




149 




189 



QUALITY of meerschanm pipes 
Quoit gronnd, to make 



Q. 



153 
3 



E. 



BABBIT, cold 

Babbits, cooking 

Baoquet conrt, to make 

Bailways, iron, Tarnish for 

Bain water tanks 

Bats, destroying 

, taking alive in hutch traps . . . 

^^""^^"j W8pu67 •■• ••• ••• •.. 

Bed coat, st&ins on 

Befrigerators 

Bemoving grease, &c., in cloth 

Ifrease from silk 

' mk spots from parchment 





120 




120 




a 




30 




190 




.. 17^ 




... 178 




... 184 


... .^ . 


... 187 


 . « • • • < 


... 142 




... 185 


• • • ••• 


... 189 


• • • •  • 


... 132 
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INDEX. 



Bemoviii^ ink stams in mahogany ... 

mildew from linen 

from yacht BaHs . . . , 

mnddjr flavonr of pond fish' 

oil Btains from silk 

varnish from oak 

walnut stains 

whitewash from oak 

Bepairing banks of ponds 

paving of conrtyard 

Peptile vivaria 

Bestoring apparently drowned 

apparently dead from cold 

colour of silver tinsel 

flavour of cider in cask ... 

ostrich feathers 

sour ale 

Bhenishcup 
Bhubarb, drying 

wine ... 

Bheumatic pains 
Bice cream 
Bipe fruit, preserving 
Boasting hare ... 

salmon 

Bock fish, cooking 
Bookery, destruction of 
. formation of. 



Books, getting rid of 

nesting in certain trees 

Booms, ascer&ning damp in.. 

, cooling ... 

 ■, perfuming 
Bot, preventing... 
Bules for pickling 



, preventing 



page 



55 

59 

208 

104 

59 

208 

143 

57 

148 

133 

11 

74 

76 

20 

194 

138 

28 

203 

166 

203 

78 

128 

166 

118 

107 

105 

151 

150 

151 

152 

53 

55 

55 

55 

165 



S. 



SAILS, mildew on 






208 


Salad mixture ... 






96 


Salads 






130 


Salmon, cooking 






105 








107 




, kippermg 






106 


, pickling 






106 


, roasting 






107 


Samphire, to pickle 






166 


Sauce, Dutch ... 






95 


, Franconian 






96 


, hot 






95 


, tomato ... 






98 


, white, for grayling 




99 


Saumon k la Baipas 


• • • 




105 


, Cdtelettes de 


, li. la Filibustiere 


105 


Sausages 


• • • 


••• •■• ••• •••  


121 


Scalds 


• •  


••■ ••■ ••• ••• • 


67 
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Scallops, browned page lOB 

 " f oookinff ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 107 

^■^"^^^^^^^^ • 8 uO^« vU ... >•• ... ... ... ... ■•■ ■•• X >^5 

i3UUv vliVwv ••• ••• ••* ... ... ... ••. •>. ..• ■■• ' ^ 

I^M^^XaXVnS ••• •■■ •■• ..a .•• ... ■■• ... •■• ••• %^W- 

Soratdh68, oftt ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... w 

Scnzf on iho f ao6 ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 79 

SeagpllB, oooldng 90 

SeaBiokxi088 79 

Shaving paste 50 

Sherry cobbler v.. ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 204 

Shoes, ciioketmg, deaning 187 

Shooting boots, making neat 22 

"^■^■^^■^■^^ QzinK ... ••• ••• ... ... ... ... ... ... ^IWi 

Shzinking flanT*^^ ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 58 

Shv sparrowhawk, to cure ... • ... ... ... 44 

Silk for water coloois, preparing 18 

^^^^'^m %Jlr SImBXUO aAL ••■ •■• ... «•• aa. .•• ... ••• 4^^r 

— , remoTing grease from ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 189 

jjAaJ^ Wr vriHP ••• •«• aaa ■•. ... ••• .a* aa. •■. AW 

Silyer, cleaning ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... .•• 19 

———, fifosted, to restore ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 14 

tinsel, restoring oolonr of 20 

Skate, dimping... ... ... ... ... ... ••• ... ... 108 

Slugs in houses ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ••• •>• 182 

Smoker's drink ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 205 

Smoking baoon and hams ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 116 

^ , removing odonr of, from teeth 154 

Snails in houses... ... ... ... ... ... ... •■■ ... 182 

Snakes, management of H? 

KMieezing ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ••• •■■ ... ou 

Soap, hitfd, to make 168 

, shaving 168 

Soda cake ... ... .. ... ... ... .■• .-• ... 88 

 muifins ... ... ... ... ... • • • • • • • • • 88 

Soft corns ... ... ... ... ... ... ... --- ... 71 

Softening hardened leather 21 

Sore feet, lotion for 78 

"""^■^ uflioa u ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ••• '^ 

Soup, carrot ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ..• 122 

l ood 122 

« \0^^UL ••• aa* ••• aaa ... ••• •■• aa. aaa ^^^^ 

~ 107 VUO poor a.« aa. ••• ••• "• aaa aaa ••• X«i> 

"^^^^■"""j KOUf^A ••• a*« aaa aaa ••• ■•• •aa ••• A^«f 

— — •. Jerusalem artichoke ... ... ... ... ... ... ..• 123 

- lAAk 123 

a AvVl^k a.. aaa aaa aaa aaa aaa ••• aaa ••• ^ ^ ** 



.,lill^ 

-, nuugre 



122 
124 



, pOTiavO ... ... ... ... ... ..• ... ... ••• X^i9 

* Sour ale. to restore 28 

Sparrownawlra, catohinfi^ ^ 

'  '. shy, curing ... ... ... ... ... ... •• 44 

Itr&iing 43 

Spiced beef HI 

——— wine or bishop 191 

Sporting lodge, design for l^^l 

— poncho, Col. Why te' 8 181 

Sportsman's dish, a 128 
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Spots, grease, in books 
Sprains ... 

Sprats, stewing 

Sprncebeer 

Stacks, ioe 

, ooTering for 

Stain, red, for iyory 

Stains in oloth, removing 

 in marble 

^ AU^^ ■•• ••• ••• 

—, ink, in mahogany 

— , oil, removing from silk 

 , walnnt ... 

, wine, removing from marble 

Staining wood 

Stealing a watch, preventing 

Stems, 'pipe 

Stewed pears, oolonring 

 • scallops... 
 sprats 

Sticks, blaokthom 

, walking. Tarnish for 

Stilton cheese 

Strains, lotion for 

Strawberries, to preserve for winter 

Straw hats^ dyeing black 

Stren^rthemng the hair 

Snbstitate for tobacco 

— ' Tnrkishbath 

Sugar of lead in wine, discovering . . 

Sniphnr baths, preparing 

Snmmerdrinks 

Syrnp of cowslip 
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TABLE beer, light summer 

Taming of haggards 

Tanks, rain water 

Tapestry, to clean ... ... ... ... 

Xttu* wO XIbv«*« •!• •#• ••• ••• ••• 

Teal, cooking ... 

Teeth, removing odonr of smoking from ... 

Tench, cooking..* ••• 

■, mnddy flavonr in 

Tent, photofrraphic, portable 

Terms used in falconry 

Testing plovers' eggs 

parity of water 

Timber measuring 

pickling 

ynsoning 

Tinsel, silver, reitoring colour of 

Toasted cheese 

Tobacco, damping of 

, substitute for 
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Tomato jam or jelly page 167 
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Tomatoes, presorving 167 

Toothache • 83 

TopB, brown, deaning 20 

——, white, cleaning ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 21 

Training merlins 38 

 peregrines ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 41 

sparrowhawks 43 

Transparent blinds, to paint 56 

Trapping vermin 178 

Traps, board, for vermin 180 

' for vermin ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 181 

-^— hntch, catching rats alive in 178 

Tront, cooking ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 108 

Turkish bath, Bubtitntes for 142 

Tamer's work, polish for ... 32 
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Twine netting, to preserve 143 

V. 

VABNISH for boots 22 

iron railings 30 

patent leather boots 22 

walking sticks 145 

' — from oak, removing 208 

— ^— , red, for wood ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 33 

, removing from boots 23 

 ' ■, waterproof ... ■• ... • . •■• ... ... 33 

Varnishing pictures 16 

Veal, ohoosmg 110 

Venison, choosing _, 100 

— — pasty 121 

Ventilation of house 56 

Vermin, board trap for 180 

— , trap for ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 181 

— ^ , trapping 178 

Vinegar, making by vinegar plant 167 

Vivaria, reptile 11 

Voice, loss of 77 

W. 

WAISTCOATS, moleskin 189 

Walking sticks, varnish for v 143 

Walls, damp, cure for .. . ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 53 
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Walnut stains 143 

Walnuts, preserving ... 167 
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Washing flannel 58 

Wasps, destroying 182 

Wassail bowl 206 

Water-colour drawing on silk 18 
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Wfttor,luffd, oiuing 

, pojniy of, teetmg 

——, rain, tanks 

Waterproof, oomiMMition for... 
  ' vamiah ... 

Waterproofing canyas 

cloth 

— — — — liats 

Watch, to prevent the stealing of 

Weakerjres 

Weedam ponds 

Weevils in malt 

Weightaandmeaanres 

Wet leather, to shine 

White boot tops, cleaniTig ... 

enameUed belts, to clean 

sanoe for grayling 

mice 
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---- — wine negns 

Whitings, cooking 

Whiteimh 

for walla 

— — — removing from oak 
Whyte's, Col., sporting ponoho 

Wildf owL plucking 

Window flower bedis 

Wine, cooling 

, cowslip 

, elderberry 

, elderflower 

— -, gii^rer 

, gooseberry 

, lozenges ... 

, rhubarb ... 

-, spiced, or bishop 



-, stains on marble, removing . . . 
sug^ar of lead in, to discover... 



Wood, staining ... 
Wood lice 
Worms in cats ... 
Wounds, lotion for 
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YACHT sails, mildew on 
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